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A Review of the World 


=JJES it pay_to be a rich man in 
America in these troublous days? 
The question is not altogether ab- 
} surd in view of events that are 
taking place in many States. Five of the “most 
prominent citizens” of Toledo are under sen- 
tence to the workhouse for one year because 
of a conspiracy in restraint of trade through 
the formation of an ice trust. In Kansas City 
two railroad men have been sentenced by a 
Federal. court to terms of four and three 
months in the penitentiary for giving rebates. 
In the same court four of the big meat- 
packers have been fined $15,000 each for re- 
ceiving rebates. The sheriff of Hancock 
County, Ohio, is running around with a war- 
rant in his pocket for the arrest of John D. 
Rockefeller, and in Cleveland, where 
one of Mr. Rockefeller’s homes is 
located, a Federal grand jury has 
been investigating alleged violations 
of the interstate commerce law by 
the Standard Oil Company. Sugar 
trust magnates have just escaped 
imprisonment, but not fines, for re- 
ceiving rebates, and there are, in 
all, twenty-two cases now pending 
instituted by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the giving or receiving of 
rebates. The biggest railroad cor- 
poration—the Pennsylvania—is un- 
dergoing a drastic investigation and 
suit is soon to be brought. by the 
Federal Government against its . 
president, the success of which 
means imprisonment for him; the 
largest corporation in the world— 
the United States Steel Company-- 








bureau of corporations; the Attor- 
ney-General of the United States 
has announced the intention of pro- 
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ceeding at once against the Standard Oil offi- 
cials for “conspiracy,” an offense punishable 
with imprisonment; and the leading insurance 
companies are now in the throes of a readjust- 
ment that may entirely change the personnel 
of their management. Pity the sorrows of the 
rich! “Millionaires do not know how to 
laugh,” so one of them testified not long ago. 
Now another of them, Senator Elkins, remarks 
plaintively, before a bankers’ association: 
“Very rich men never whistle, poor men always 
do. Bird songs are in the hearts of the poor.” 





Gos nation is entering upon a new epoch, 
—such is the burden of innumerable 
editorials and magazine articles, written in 
comment upon these and other similar oc- 
currences. The notable thing about 
these comments is that there is 
hardly a daily journal in the coun- 
try, not even among the most con- 
servative, that does not uphold re- 
cent efforts to curb the great indus- 
trial combinations, and bring their 
officers to book for any overt viola- 
tions of law, and hardly one that is 
not giving more or less respectful 
heed to projects for the limitation 
of wealth and for some degree of 
reconstruction of our industrial 
system. Says the Chicago Post; for 
instance: 


“That we are entering a new period 
of political and economic thought 
ought to be recognized. America has 
waked to find that she has been over- 
taken by unsuspected consequences. 
She will address herself to correct 
them where they are evil, to secure 
them where they are good. And it is 
certain that she will come from her 
period of trial and transition stronger 
and nobler and more wisely and per-- 
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STANDARD OIL’S OHIO ATTORNEY 


Virgil P. Kline, of Cleveland, is trusted to defend the 

eat corporation against the attack now being made in 
Shio He has twice been Democratic candidate for a 
seat in the Supreme Court of that State. 


manently organized in every great department of 
life.” 

“There can be no doubt,” remarks the London 
Times, “that the question of the trusts will be 
the main internal issue of American politics 
for many years to come.” 





MID the multitude of utterances on the 
subject, several stand out prominently. 
One of these is the article in the June North 
American Review, entitled “An Appeal to Our 
Millionaires.” The writer remains anonymous, 
but the editor assures us that he is the most 
profound philosopher in America, or words 
to that effect. The article shows no evidence 
of such remarkable profundity as this, and it is 
decidedly weak in constructive suggestions, 
but its appeal is forcible and direct. We 
have treated our millionaires, young and old, 
of both sexes, most unfairly, says the writer. 
For a long time we unduly flattered them, and 
now we have relapsed into bitter hostility to 
them. Not long ago, our newspapers were all 
printing their pictures and chronicling their 
movements and those of their children as if 
they were semi-royal personages. Their gor- 
geous homes, their castles in Europe, the 
gowns and jewels of their wives and daughters, 
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their yachts, their four-in-hands, their motor- 
cars, were all suhjects of admirihg descriptions. 
Now the signs of. public displeasure are om- 
inous. Twelve American citizens acting as 
jurors declare that kidnaping a child is not 
a crime if the victim is the child of a multi- 
millionaire! A learned gentleman addresses 
a conservative Presbyterian club on the sub- 
ject, “Why Great Fortunes in America Are 
a Positive Menace to the Public Welfare.” 
Innumerable instances might be given to show 
the growing hostility, not in the ranks of the 
have-nots, but in the ranks of the fairly well- 
to-do middle class. The motor-car has had 
something to do with it. Since New Year’s 
Day these great cars, kept for the pleasure 
of their occupants, “have killed more people on 
the public highways than were killed in the 
war with Spain.” Our millionaires, and es- 
pecially their idle and degenerate children, 
“have been flaunting their money inthe faces of 
the poor as if actually wishing to provoke them 
to that insensate rage which is akin to mad- 
ness.” 


. writer calls attention to the rapid 
growth of Socialism in Germany and in 
the Latin countries; to the sudden appearance 
in the British House of Commons of over fifty 
labor members ; and to the fact that a majority 
of the citizens of New York (or any other 
State) can, whenever they wish, “readily enact 
a progressive taxation of incomes which will 
limit every citizen of New York State to such 
income as the majority of the voters consider 
sufficient for him,” and “turn every dollar of 
the property of every decedent into the public 
treasury at his death.” In other words, ac- 
cording to this writer, “there is no ultimate 
security for a single dollar of private property 
in New York, and precisely the same state- 
ment is true of all other American States, 
except such as a majority of the voters may 
decide to be just and wise, both to the posses- 
sors of such property and to the community 
at large.” In his judgment, if an agitation 
for such legislation were started, “there would 
be at least a serious probability that it would 
succeed.” The plea of “vested rights” will no 
longer avail; our millionaires must hereafter 
show some “moral title” to their millions, and 
it is high time to consider “whether we can 
not find some basis for private property which 
ought, and might even yet, receive the ap- 
proval of a majority of the American elect. 
orate.” Just what moral basis the writer 
has in mind is not very clear. His idea 
seems to be that the Government shall limit 















THE PUBLIC PERIL OF GREAT FORTUNES 


the amount of compensation that our captains 
of industry may receive, gaging the max- 
imum by the salary paid to the President of 
the United States. He concludes as follows: 


“Unless, therefore, some moral basis for what 
the majority of voters believe to be the present 
grossly unjust inequality in the distribution of 
property in this country is soon found,—a moral 
basis which will prove acceptable to the majority 
of American voters;—we may encounter in the 
coming Presidential election a situation infinitely 
more disturbing and infinitely more dangerous 
than has ever before been encountered. It seems 
the dictate alike of interest and of patriotism for 
each of us, whatever his class, to do all in his 
power to prevent such a calamity ; and, even 
should our united efforts ultimately fail to check 
the advancing tide of Socialism and to place the 
right of individual citizens to acquire and retain 
all property honestly earned by them upon an 
impregnable legal basis, it would surely always be 
a consoling reflection to have borne | a part in so 
good a fight for so good a purpose.” 


LIMITATION of incomes is foreseen 

as a probability of the near future by 

Hon. Wayne MacVeagh also, formerly Attor- 

ney-General of the United States. He wrote 
recently : 





“Surely, if the time has arrived for the Legis- 
lature of Great Britain, composed of King, Lords 
and Commons, to take the subject into considera- 
tion, it cannot be too early for our own Congress 
to do so; and it must be expected that, at its next 
session, bills will probably be introduced imposing 
graduated taxes upon both incomes and inheri- 
tances, notwithstanding the decision by a divided 
court against the recent proportional income tax. 
It is, indeed, believed by many persons that, when 
the question is again presented, an income tax 
will be upheld. If so, no time ought to be lost in 
endeavoring to impress upon the public mind the 
necessity of proper limits upon such taxation.” 
Mr. MacVeagh thinks it idle to term such 
a tax “a wicked attack on property,” though 
he is not prepared to favor an absolute and 
fixed limitation upon personal possessions. 
The Chicago Tribune quotes a justice-elect 
of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin as saying 
that the idea must be got rid of that an indi- 
vidual or corporation has the right to get, hold, 
or own as much money or property as he 
or it can acquire, and he would have an 
amendment written into the Federal Constitu- 
tion providing the maximum amount that can 
be held by either the individual or the cor- 
poration. 





R UT Prof. James Walter Crook, of Amherst, 

in a recent address, points out grave ob- 
jections to a progressive tax on incomes or 
to an arbitrary limitation of fortunes. “It 
would put a premium upon relative inefficiency 
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SNAP SHOT OF THE ROCKEFELLERS 


The “richest and loneliest man in the world,” as 
Frederick Palmer calls him, with his wife and son, leav- 
ing the steamer. 


and deprive society of the advantage of bene- 
ficial enterprises.” As for a progressive in- 
heritance tax, while he approves it as a tax, 
he doubts its efficiency as a restraint upon 
large fortunes. He says: 


“To accomplish the purpose the rate must be 
very high. A tax heavy enough would involve a 
problem of administration. Even so low a rate 
as 30 per cent. would mean a tax of $15,000,000 
for every estate of $50,000,000, and there are now 
many fortunes of that size. There are said to be 
fifty men in Pittsburg alone whose fortunes ex- 
ceed that amount, and in the case of some well- 
known fortunes the tax would amount to upward 
of $43,000,000. 

“The greatest objection is the encouragement 
which the heavy taxation of the wealthy will give 
to extravagant public expenditures. Our Federal 
financial machinery is so organized and our 
sources of revenue are so arranged that it is well- 
nigh impossible to check extravagance. Greater 
financial responsibility is one of the first require- 
ments of good government. It is a maxim of pub- 
lic finance that those who spend must be held to 
account by those who pay. By this plan the 
maxim is reversed, for by it those who pay are 
held to account by those who spend.” 


| epetat manga Sn and optimistic editorial 
appears in the New Orleans Times on 
“The Noble Discontent” now being mani- 
fested in this country in regard to our great 
fortunes. The writer calls attention to the 
analogy between our condition and that of 
England in the forties, when the United King- 
dom was “entering upon the marvelous peridéd 
of enrichment and expansion to which suc- 
cessive victories of peace and war had blazed 
the way.” We quote further: 


“The overthrow of Napoleon had left the Island 
Kingdom mistress of the seas and reduced the 
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mainland of Europe to industrial vassalage; the 
conquests of Hastings and Clive and a score of 
other iron proconsuls had brought a mighty trans- 
marine empire to the Crown; countless inventions, 
like the steam-engine and the spinning-jenny, 
were raising provincial towns, like Birmingham 
and Manchester, to metropolitan rank; London 
was leaving all rivals hopelessly behind, in popu- 
lation and money alike; the noblesse of trade— 
with its Peels, its Overstones and its Barings— 
was beginning to overshadow the peerage whose 
titles went back to the Norman. From every quar- 
ter of the globe, a golden stream was setting 
toward the city by the Thames and the whole face 
of. the countryside was in process of change, at 
the behest of the nabobs who had amassed fabu- 
lous fortunes in foreign commerce, or through the 
spoliation of dependencies.” 


It was in the midst of that plethoric con- 
dition that Carlyle wrote: “We have more 
riches than any nation ever had before; we 
have less good of them than any nation ever 
had before. Our successful industry is hither- 
to unsuccessful; a strange success, if we stop 
here! In the midst of plethoric plenty, the 
people perish; with gold walls and full barns, 
no man feels himself safe or satisfied.” 


HIS was the voice of “the restlessness of 
convalescence,” says the New Orleans 
editor. “We now know that Britain then stood 
upon the threshold of mighty reforms which 
were destined to redeem her from the thraldom 
of commercialism and turn the faces of the mil- 
lions to the sun. In church and state alike, a 
new leaven was working.” This, he thinks, 
is America’s case at this hour. He continues: 


“To us, too, have been given gold and the al- 
chemy that transmutes the baser metals into gold. 
From field and factory, from counting-house and 
mine, pour the riches that leave the possessor un- 
satisfied, so long as he is their slave. Now, as 
of old, there rings in the ears of the millionaire 
the inexorable question, ‘Is this all?’ Now, as in 
the England of 1845, captains of industry are 
driven to declare: ‘We have sumptuous garni- 
tures for our life, but have forgotten to live in 
the middle of them. It is an enchanted wealth; no 
man of us can yet touch it. Huge universities 
and cathedrals are built, as if by the stroke of the 
enchanter’s wand, but are found to lack the soul 
which animates the cloistered seclusions of Bo- 
logna and Rheims. Splendid charities are en- 
dowed, but are seen to be devoid of the boundless 
self-sacrifice that left its ineffaceable impress upon 

_ the piles of the Middle Age. Vast collections of 
books, housed with a reckless disregard of cost, 
give no hint of the love that guided the hand of 
the scholar who lent glory to the pages of a mis- 
sal, or made Homer’s verse speak to the eye. In 
other words, we are in the mood to fling away the 
mess of pottage, and claim the birthright that is 
ours. As the years roll on, this revolt against the 
gospel of pelf will gain in strength and conviction, 
until the perfect enfranchisement comes; for no 
nation can perish, so long as it is filled with the 
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noble discontent and finds stimulus in the pessi- 
mism which is the herald of hope.” 


* 
* * 


YO THE poor Congressmen! After 
passing four thousand new laws, 
appropriating nearly nine hundred 
thousand dollars, and talking enough 

to fill ten thousand pages of The Congressional 
Record, they now, in the hot season, when the 
rest of us take our vacations, have to repair their 
fences and begin their campaign for re-election, 
The Senators can sit in the shade and drink 
pink lemonade. But every orie of the four 
hundred and fifty odd Representatives must get 
himself re-elected this fall if he wishes to re- 
main a Congressman. Just how far the Demo- 
crats can regain their strength in the elections 
is a matter of interesting speculation. The Re- 
publican majority in the late session was 
variously reckoned at from 111 to 114. It is 
nearly fourteen years since the Democrats had 
a majority. As the congressional elections 
occuring in the middle of a presidential ad- 
ministration are taken as an indication of the 
way the next presidential election is likely 
to go, all sorts of political hopes and fears 
are bound up in the result on November 6. 


A FEW weeks ago, according to the Wash- 


ington correspondents, the Democrats 
had many hopes and the Republicans many 
fears. “We are upon the eve of carrying the 
House of Representatives,” said John Sharp 
Williams, the minority leader, “if we only 
act together, shoulder to shoulder, and show 
common tact and common sense.” But the 
special correspondent of the New York Times 
(Dem.) says that “since Congress adjourned 
this hope has dimmed,” for “the usual gibes 
and flings at the adjournment of Congress 
have not been noticed by any of the students 
of public opinion at the party headquarters, 
and instead they believe that the country is 
pretty well satisfied with Congress’s record.” 
The Boston Herald (Ind.) holds the same 
conclusion. It says: “With the continuation 
of general prosperity, even though it be rather 
thin in places, and with the Republican record 
of ‘things done’ to confront them, the Demo- 
crats will have an uphill fight in the congres- 
sional elections.” 
PON this record made by Congress the 
fight this fall will manifestly be made. 
The Democrats will lay stress upon what it 
failed to do, the Republicans will dilate upon 
what it did. “This Congress,” says John 





ISSUES IN THE CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN 


Sharp Williams, “will be almost as much cele- 
brated for what it failed to do as for what it 
did.” The failure to pass the bill prohibiting 
campaign contributions by corporations in 
Federal elections, recommended by the Presi- 
dent and passed by the Senate, will be, 
- evidently, the principal count in the indictment 
made by the Democrats against the Repub- 
lican Representatives. The “failure to lop off 
a single abuse or excrescence of the tariff 
system” is a second count in this indictment. 
On these two failures and the refusal to pass 
the Philippine tariff bill, Mr. Williams lays 
especial emphasis. The subject of campaign 
contributions from corporations is of special 
interest to most of the Democratic papers, 
and the Republican press are pretty free to 
admit that the failure of the bill was a de- 
plorable mistake. Says the Atlanta Journal 
(Dem.) : , 


“All that has Leen accomplished cannot blind 
the people to what has not been done. Such legis- 
lation as has been put through is calculated to per- 
petuate the Republican party in power, while it is 
a fact recognized in Republican councils that the 
untrammeled will of the people would place in 
power the Democracy whose policies and princi- 
ples in these individual instances have been stolen 
by the Republicans. This free expression of the 
popular will can never be secured so long as it 
is possible for Mr. Bliss or Mr. Cortelyou to 
stretch out his hand and rake in thousands upon 
thousands of dollars from the large corporations 
as a corruption fund for use in the national elec- 
tions.” 


The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) admits that a 
mistake has been made, but is sure it will be 
rectified next winter and that in the mean- 
time no real harm is done. It says: 


_ “Two measures the House, which has just ad- 
journed, should have passed, but did not—one, the 
Senate bill, forbidding contributions to corpora- 
tions for political committees, and the other the 
House bill, requiring reports of all campaign ex- 
penditures. 

“Both will be passed next Winter. ‘ Nor is 
there anything lost by their failure to be enacted 
now. With a case pending before the New York 
Court of Appeals, to decide whether such contri- 
butions are larceny, no corporation officers are 
going to risk making any contributions this 
Autumn.” 


The Court of Appeals has since decided, by a 
divided vote, against the larceny view. 


N THE “things done” by Congress the 
line of argument which the Democrats 

are likely to pursue in the campaign has. also 
been made clear. “What it [Congress] did,” 
says Mr. Williams, “was distinctly Democratic 
in initiative, origin and character.” The credit 
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for the legislation enacted, the importance of 
which is conceded, will, in other words, be 
assigned, first, to the principles and policies 
enunciated by the Democratic party, and, 
second, to President Roosevelt’s persistency in 
whipping into line unwilling Republican legis- 
lators. The New York Evening Post’s Wash- 
ington correspondent writes: 


“President Roosevelt’s pzan of praise issued on 
Saturday night after adjournment, may be con- 
sidered the ‘opening gun’ of the fall campaign. 
The Republican members are going home carrying 
this commendation to show that they have done 
what Roosevelt wanted them to do. ea of them 
are going to make a campaign for re-election upon 
a Roosevelt platform, in which hardly one in five 
of them believes. It is a matter of record that 
nearly every measure of importance which has 
been enacted into law at this session, save that, 
perhaps, which fixed the lock type of canal at 
Panama, has been passed against the wishes of 
the majority and because they dared not take any 
other course. The President has realized this as 
well as any one else. He has known how unpopu- 
lar he was on Capitol Hill this winter, and the 
tone used by many Republicans in speaking of 
him privately. He has also known that the ma- 
jority of them dared not go into their districts and 
talk about him as they have here. He may have 
extracted a certain entertainment out of the situ- 
ation.” 


HIS “pzan of praise” from the President, 

referred to in the foregoing extract, 

was issued by him just before leaving Wash- 
ington for Oyster Bay. It runs as follows: 


“In the session that has just closed the Con- 
gress has done more substantial work for good 
than any Congress has done at any session since 
I became familiar with public affairs. The legisla- 
tion has been along the lines of real constructive 
statesmanship of the most practical and efficient 
type, and bill after bill has been enacted into law 
which was of an importance so great that it is 
fair to say that the enactment of any one of them 
alone would have made the session memorable; 
such, for instance, as the Railroad Rate bill, the 
meat inspection measure, the Pure Food bill, the 
bill for free alcohol in the arts, the Consular Re- 
form bill, Panama Canal legislation, the Joint 
Statehood bill and the Naturalization bill. 

“T certainly have no disposition to blink at what 
there is of evil in our social, industrial or political 
life of to-day, but it seems to me that the men of 
genuine patriotism who genuinely wish well to 
their country have the right to feel a profound 
satisfaction in the entire course of the Congress. 

“I would not be afraid to compare its record 
with that of any previous Congress in our history, 
not alone for the wisdom but for the disinterested 
highmindedness which has controlled its actions. 
It is noteworthy that not a single measure which 
the closest scrutiny could warrant us in calling of 
doubtful propriety has been enacted, and on the 
other hand no influence of any kind has availed to 
prevent the enactment of the laws most vitally nec- 
essary to the nation at this time.” 
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Speaker Cannon’s claims for the late Con- 
gress are equally emphatic. “In my judgment,” 
he says, “the work done and the legislation 
enacted in the session just closed exceed in 
importance for the best interests of all the peo- 
ple of the Republic the work of any session 
during my thirty years of public life.” 

In four important matters, says the Boston 
Herald, the late Congress broke all records: 
(1) in the size of its appropriations; (2) in 
its readiness to yield to dictation and guidance ; 
(3) in its centralizing tendency; (4) in the 
degree of restriction placed upon corporations 
and the conduct of business. 


O COMMENT upon the ensuing con- 
gressional campaign or the work accom- 
plished by the Fifty-ninth Congress is more sig- 
nificant than that of the Democratic press upon 
the part played in national legislation by the 
President. There is criticism of his course in 
detail, but of his course as a whole there is 
a surprising amount of Democratic commen- 
dation. For instance, in referring to Senator 
Bailey’s remark on the floor of the Senate, that, 
if certain figures given to him of the expenses 
of the White House were correct, then Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has cost more and is worth less 
than any President we ever had, the Richmond 
Times (Dem.) says: 


“We believe that he [the President] has gone 
.vo far in hammering Congress and in undertaking 
to force legislation, but his error is the result of 
zeal for the public welfare, and no one can deny 
that the agitation which he has started and kept 
going has been of incalculable value in putting 
a stop to abuses which have for so long a time 
existed. There is no sense in trying to belittle 
President Roosevelt, even for political effect. He 
may be criticised and censured for some of his 
impulsive acts, but he cannot be belittled.” 


Another Democratic paper, the New York 
World, admits that the President has every 
reason for elation over the record of Congress, 
for it “has evidenced almost phonographic 
fidelity” to his wishes, and it adds: 


“Even Mr. Roosevelt’s bitterest opponent could 
not minimize the healthful influence upon public 
sentiment of these activities. At a time when a 
horae of demagogues are trying to convince the 
American people that there is one law for the 
rich and another law for the poor the President 
is proving that there is only one law for every- 
body and that the National Government knows 
no distinction in offenders. Such an object-lesson 
could not be more opportune.” 


HE Baltimore Sun (Dem.) also defends 
the President against the criticism that 


he has been too aggressive. With the. right 
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kind of a Congress, it says, such aggressiveness 
would be resented; but it adds: 

“There is no thoughtful American who does not 
realize that encroachments by the Executive upon 
the legislative branch, which are not only unchal- 
lenged by the majority of Americans, but acqui- 
esced in by them, may establish precedents that 
may some day be used to justify the most serious 
departures from constitutional principles. Rut the 
fault, if any, lies as much with a Congress that 
does not invariably consider the people’s interests 
supreme as it does with the President who by 
unconventional methods seeks to compel Con- 
gress to accept his views on legislation rather than 
its own.” 

None of the papers ranked as “Independent” 
is closer to the Democratic line than the 
Springfield Republican. It says editorially: 

“What, then, has been the stirring force which 
has moved Congress, in a time of peace and pros- 
perity, to enter so broadly upon a course of radical 
industrial legislation? The answer unquestionably 
is President Roosevelt, and President Roosevelt 
acting upon no mere disposition wantonly to med- 
dle with and disturb existing arrangements, but 
acting in the enlightened conviction that a large 
measure of injustice and wrong enters into the 
industrial order of the time and that the work of 
correction cannot begin too soon to save the na- 
tion from disastrous class conflict. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s services to the country in rela- 
tion to this Congress session have been of incal- 
culable value to the public interest and clearly with- 
in the bounds of our constitutional democracy.” 


* 
* * 

~}] STORY is told in Washington of 
“} Secretary Taft’s rising in a crowded 
street-car recently and politely offer- 
2s =J ing his seat to three ladies. Whether 
the story is true or not—and it is so good it 
ought to be true—it is certain that his recent 
speech in Greensboro, N. C., is occupying in 
newspaper discussion as much room as three 
political speeches ordinarily occupy in the hot- 
weather period of a non-presidential year. It is 
discussed, first, as furnishing the “keynote” of 
the Republican congressional campaign. It is 
discussed, second, as the possible beginning of 
the Secretary’s campaign for the presidential 
nomination in 1908. It is discussed, third, 
fourth and fifth, because of its appeal to the 
South to break away from one-party domina- 
tion, because of the position taken or implied 
regarding the negro’s political status, and be- 
cause of the plain speaking to Southern Repub- 
licans about the unsatisfactory character of the 
Republican party in Southern States. It is 
discussed, sixth, because of its brief reference, 
in a critical way, to Judge Parker and his 
views enunciated in 1904 as to the sufficiency 
of the “common law” for the suppression of 
trusts and railway rebates. 








THE CANDOR OF SECRETARY TAFT 


BOUT one-half of the address was de- 
voted to a review of what the Republican 
party has done under President Roosevelt, and 
especially during the recent session of Con- 
gress, to secure the material prosperity of the 
country and to enforce observance of the laws 
on the part of the great corporations. He in- 
vited his hearers “to compare Democratic 
promises with Republican performances,” re- 
fers to Mr. Bryan’s suggestions for remedying 
corporate evils as “very vague,” and expresses 
his belief that “it is not a matter for any sur- 
prise that the great combinations and organi- 
zations that have increased their profits and 
power by evil and oppressive methods should 
fear and dislike Mr. Roosevelt and his acts in 
the present much more than they do Mr. 
Bryan and the indefinite dangers with which 
he threatens them in the future.” The replies 
made by the Democratic press to this part of 
the speech are to the effect that recent legisla- 
tion in restraint of trusts has been enacted only 
with the aid of Democratic assistance and not 
in response to Republican party mandates. 
The Boston Herald and other journals which 
regard the revision of the tariff and the exten- 
sion of our trade through reciprocity treaties 
as the paramount issues in the campaign this 
year accuse the Secretary of evading the real 
issue and of a “sophistical presentation of a 
fake issue.” 


HE Secretary’s references to the South, the 
negro’s political future, and the character 
of the Republican party in Southern States 
look to the future rather than the past and are 
generally regarded as utterances of consider- 
able political moment. His position on the suf- 
frage laws of the South, as they apply to the 
negro, was about the same as that taken in his 
Tuskegee speech a few months ago, namely, 
that these laws, even if designed to exclude 
ignorant black voters from suffrage while ad- 
mitting ignorant white voters, do not create a 
hopeless situation for the negro; for 
“If he continues to increase in intelligence, as 
under the public educational institutions he is 
likely to do, and if industrially he becomes a 
power, as his progress thus far justifies us in be- 
lieving that he will, the men of the race who are 
eligible to vote in accordance with law will in- 
crease, and their common sense and judgment 
and position in the community will add weight 
to the vote they cast, and will secure more real 
influence for the benefit of their race than when 
the right of suffrage of the negroes was wholly 
unrestricted.” 
The Secretary expresses his conviction, how- 
ever, that “it is impossible to frame a law es- 
tablishing an educational qualification for suf- 
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frage which will stand the test of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and which will not ultimately 
operate, no matter what the qualification of 
present effect, to exclude impartially the ne- 
groes and whites from the ballot who lack edu- 
cational acquirement.” A law that impartially 
excludes both classes, he says, “cannot be crit- 
icized.” His utterances on this subject are 
taken to indicate both his own and President 
Roosevelt’s disposition to acquiesce in the pres- 
ent political status of the negroes in the South, 
subject only to judicial rather than Federal leg- 
islative action. It is pointed out as significant 
that the President, in the amplitude of his ref- - 
erences in the past to all sorts of evils, socio- 
logical as well as political, has never referred 
in a critical way to the suffrage laws of the 
South. “It is difficult to see,” says the Times- 
Union of Jacksonville, Fla., presenting its in- 
terpretation of the Secretary’s words, “how an 
approval of the position that many Southern 
States have taken could have been more clearly 
expressed.” 


HAT the Secretary said about the Repub- 
lican party in the South has excited con- 
siderable comment but no debate. Republican 
and Democratic editors, North and South, com- 
mend his utterance as both candid and truthful, 
and particularly courageous if the Secretary 
has his eye on thé White House two years 
hence. He said, among other things: 


“T do not wish to seem ungracious, but I must 
be candid. In my judgment the Republican 
party of North Carolina would be much stronger 
as a voting party if all the federal offices were 
filled by Democrats. Of course, I cannot deny 
that a wish to fill public office is an honorable 
aspiration, whether by appointment or election, 
but when all hope of choice by the people is 
abandoned, and everything is given over to in- 
fluencing a distant appointing power to choose 
particular men to perform official functions in a 
community politically hostile to those men, the 
result is not good for the men or the community. 
As long, however, as the Republican 
in the Southern States shall represent 


party 
little save a factional chase for federal offices, in 
which business men and men of substance in the 
community have no desire to enter and in the 
result of which they have no interest, we may 
expect the present political conditions of the 
South to continue.” 


“Manly censure” is the phrase applied by the 
New York Evening Post (Ind.) to these words. 
“Calm consideration of a speech like this,” says 
the Pittsburg Dispatch (Ind.), “in which the 
situation is stated plainly and the evils in each 
party are frankly and fearlessly exposed, ought 
to be profitable and convincing.” And the New 
York Sun remarks: 
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“In its frank rebuke of the spoils-hunting Re- 
publican politicians, in its breadth of view and 
its candor and temperance of statement, in its 
force and logic, this speech is characteristic of 
one of the strongest, most independent and most 
promising of American statesmen.” 

The New York Press (Rep.), however, re- 
fers to this attack upon Republican spoils-hunt- 
ers of the South as an attempt to “divert at- 
tention from the eminent grafters who sit in 
the legislative seats of the mighty,” and it in- 
sists that the telling of the whole truth about 
the recent session of Congress “will carry with 
it the confession that President Roosevelt, al- 
though he succeeded in accomplishing more 
than had ever been done to shackle monopoly, 
and control the railroads, was beaten in the 
largest part of his endeavors by traitors to 
Republicanism.” 


” HIS appeal for the breaking up of the 

“solid South,” Secretary Taft attributes 
the fact of this solidity to “the specter of 
negro domination,” and “unfounded alarm over 
an impossible return of reconstruction days.” 
With the great industrial revival in the South 
of the last decade and the patriotic unity 
evoked by the Spanish War, “the bitterness of 
old recollections has passed into oblivion,” he 
thinks. Much of the present wealth of the 
South, he asserts, is dependent upon the pro- 





























For I am the cook, and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig; 

And the bo’sun tight and the midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 


—Warren in Boston Herald. 
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tective tariff; a great majority of the Southern 
people are in favor of. maintaining our flag in 
the Philippines until our national trust there 
is discharged; Southern interests are vitally 
involved in the construction of the Panama 
Canal and in the ratification of the Santo 
Domingo treaty. Yet on all these questions, 
he maintains, Southern Representatives in Con- 
gress have fought against the interests of the 
Southern States merely for the purpose of 
making a partizan point and embarrassing the 
administration. This “hidebound support of 
the Democratic party of the country, no matter 
what wild fallacies it may adopt in its platform 
nor what candidate it may put before the coun- 
try to invite the suffrages of the people,” oper- 
ates to the “tremendous disadvantage” of the 
South. He continues: 


“The question which should address itself to 
the great business interests of the South is how 
much longer the spectre of things past is to 
hold them to a political allegiance that does 
them no good in national politics and deprives 
their communities of the inestimable benefit of 
the presence in local politics of two parties, each 
of which if it does wrong has a real chance of 
being punished for its misconduct. The possi- 
bility of a change of party control for such a 
cause is the best security of good government. 
Distinguished Southern Senators, referring to 
the States of this section, have deplored in Con- 
gress that ‘there are some ten or twelve or more 
States in the American Union which have not a 
proper representative relation to this govern- 
ment through official representatives in the 
higher spheres of political life.” If this is true, 
it is undoubtedly due to the fact that the South- 
ern people have not manifested politically the 
same enterprise, the same independence of action, 
the same progressive spirit and the same regard 
for future development as they have in agricul- 
ture and in business. Had they kept up with the 
times, had they at the ballot box expressed their 
real sentiments on the living issues of the day 
instead of allowing themselves to be frightened 
by a spectre and a shadow of the past, their 
political importance as communities and the sig- 
nificance of their° views upon measures and men 
would have been vastly enhanced. 

“Carried in the pocket of the Democratic party 
for reasons which long ago lost their force, why 
should any attention be paid by either party to 
their views in national matters as compared 
with the views of the voters in the North, whom 
each party hopes to attract to its support on liv- 
ing modern issues in the great national elec- 
tions ?” 


HE reception given by the Southern press 

to the Secretary’s views is a kindly one, 

though it shows no indication of any remark- 

able change of political fealty as likely to re- 

sult. The Richmond Dispatch (Dem.) speaks 
of his “gracious words,” but remarks: 





BRYAN’S TRIUMPHAL JOURNEY IN EUROPE 


“He intimates that we should throw our senti- 
ments and traditions to the wind, and go in for 
high tariff and an appropriation. Southern Demo- 
crats are not made that way. They put principle 
ahead of expediency and good local government 
ahead of national legislation. This may not, in 
Mr. Taft’s opinion, be good politics and good busi- 
ness, but it is good morals.” 

The Columbia State (Dem.) says that it is 
not only the spoils-hunting character of Repub- 
licans in the South that has aroused the dis- 
trust of the Southern people: 

“It is not only the State organizations that have 
played the game of ‘pie’ hunting. The national 
organization is equally guilty of abuse and folly. 
No attempt has ever been made to consult the 
wishes of the people of different Southern_lo- 
calities in the appointment of federal office- 
holders. In the appointment of these federal 
officers the South has been made to swallow many 
a bitter dose. As long as the Crums, the Smallses 
_and the Tolberts, to name only a few, are ap- 
pointed to office in South Carolina, for instance, 
it is perfectly idle to expect the upgrowth of an 
aggressive Republicanism in this State.” 

The Baltimore Sun (Dem.) admits that the 
prosperity argument has force and it remarks: 

“Secretary Taft ought to be encouraged in his 
efforts to build up a Republican party in the 
South which will be more representative of the 
brains and character of that section. The South 
has nearly one-third of the population of the 
whole country. It is growing yearly in wealth. 
Its material resources are enormous. It has no 
lack of men of energy and ability. If Secretary 
Taft can convince a large number of men of 
this type that the Republican party is not a re- 
actionary party, determined to revive the fearful 
conditions which made men of the South solid 
against Republicanism in every form, there may 
be some hope for the success of his propaganda.” 

The Chicago Tribune (Rep.), however, has 
no hope that the Secretary’s appeal will prove 
to be “any more fruitful of results than similar 
appeals have been in the past.” 

* 

* * 
rr oe the decade that has elapsed since 
“@ NA William Jennings Bryan was first in- 
ey. ee _ troduced ‘to an audience as the next 
‘4 President of the United States, he 
has created many a furore of enthusiasm on 
American soil, but never until last month has 
he been urged for that exalted office with a 
unanimous voice by the newspapers of Moscow 
and Vienna. The conception of Mr. Bryan’s 
greatness has, it is true, been growing in some 
parts of Europe for a longer time than one 
month. More than a year ago The Saturday 
Review of London, never prone to discern good 
in anything American, told its readers that 
William Jennings Bryan is the one man of 
genius extant in the politics of the United 
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States. The London News has printed the 
fondest eulogies of him in the recent past. But 
this sporadic appreciation has been so trans- 
formed by Mr. Bryan’s entry into Europe by 
way of Asia that the St. Petersburg Novoye 
Vremya now indorses him almost as vehe- 
mently as did the Democratic State Convention 
at Harrisburg. The man from Nebraska, in 
the opinion of the St. Petersburg Russ—pub- 
lished under many aliases to evade the censor 
—has a monumental mind. The leader of the 
peasants in the Duma, Deputy Aladin, had the 
honor of fifteen minutes’ conversation with Mr. 
Bryan and proceeded to embody the ideas he 
imbibed in a letter to his Simbirsk constituents. 
Nor are these the only remote regions of the 
earth to which Mr. Bryan’s fame as our “next 
President” has penetrated. The native press of 
India, from the Punjab to Mysore, had taken 
him up months before it occurred to August 
Belmont to do the like. 


URING the twelve months last past, in- 
deed, Mr. Bryan has established a fame 
abroad comparable only with that of one other 
living American, Theodore Roosevelt, who, so 
President Falliéres remarked a few weeks ago, 
is known by name to every peasant in France. 
But Mr. Bryan, if we may accept the word of 
The Japan Mail, is a celebrity in Korea, For- 
mosa, Nippon and Yezo. He made speeches 
in India, exchanged ideas with the Mikado, 














BREAKING THE SOLID SOUTH 
—Dart in Minneapolis Journa; 
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DISTANCE LENDS ENCHANTMENT 


BRYAN—The dear ee geen wouldn’t have missed 
me if I had stayed at home. 
—Dart in The Minneapolis Journal. 


dined with Yuan-Shi-Kai, was entertained by 
Lord Cromer, met the Khedive and was sere- 
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BCS, Je ans BEFORE THE 
FT convENTION MEETS, AND 
| AM NOT WILLING 
TO SIT ON A STOOL 
AND LOOK PRETTY 

THAT LONG. 
W.J.B. 

















OF COURSE NOT, COLONEL 
—Macauley in the World. 


naded at the Taj Mahal—all in the capacity of 
“next President of the United States’”—months 
before he said in Berlin to a reporter who men- 
tioned 1908, “This is too sudden!” The infer- 
ence is that Mr. Bryan had not kept track of 
the world’s press while in Asia and Africa. 
Now, at last, he has heard that there is a 
Bryan “boom.” It is raging in London, agita- 
ting Paris, and engaging even Berlin, not to 
mention the United States. Not so very long 
ago, when Mr. Bryan was in Berlin, Emperor 
William was too busy to see him! A month 
ago royalty was almost mobbing him. At the 
coronation of King Haakon, the Princess of 
Wales implored that Mr. Bryan be pointed out 
to her. There he was in a dress suit at ten 
o’clock in the morning shaking hands with the 
Danish Crown Prince. William Jennings 
Bryan has already carried Europe by a large 
majority. 


HE Fourth of July banquet of the Ameri- 

can Society at the Hotel Cecil in London 
was a tremendous event. Everybody turned 
out in order to see Bryan before he went away 
up the Rhine: He occasioned the same disap- 
pointment that dampened ardor when he de- 
livered his famous speech of acceptance at 
Madison Square Garden in the summer of 1896. 
He read from a typewritten manuscript. He 
dwelt upon the facility with which the English 
language is spoken by those who have learned 
it, and he expressed the opinion that England 
and the United States have contributed to this 
result. He admitted being personally acquainted 
with Whitelaw Reid, who, he reminded his 
hearers, is the American ambassador in Lon- 
don. It was apparent to all that Mr. Bryan 
had heard the news, and as a presidential can- 
didate was speaking cautiously. The London 
Standard told its readers that a momentous 
controversy has raged in America regarding 
the reception which is planned for Mr. Bryan’s 
return to New York. “Out of this reception 
the various political camps in America have 
made no little capital.” The London dailies 
sent their reporters to Mr. Bryan and he ex- 
plained everything. 


be first suggestion of a reception, Mr. 
Bryan—as he is quoted in the. London 
Standard—said, came to him prior to the ac- 
tion of the State conventions that have been 
indorsing him. Mr. Bryan stipulated only—he 
was in Asiatic waters at the time it seems— 
that this reception be “characterized by sim- 
plicity.” Otherwise it might be taken as an in- 





HAS MR BRYAN GROWN CONSERVATIVE? 


dorsement for a presidential nomination. Get- 
ting as far as Berlin, Mr. Bryan was stunned 
by reports from State conventions in America. 
“While I appreciate the compliment paid me by 
various conventions,” said Mr. Bryan to the 
London Standard, “I do not regard their ex- 
pressions as binding upon them or upon the 
Democratic party in their respective States. 
I shall not prosecute them for breach of prom- 
ise if they transfer their affections to another. 
I shall not even publish their letters.” Never- 
theless, to allow the grand reception in New 
York to be regarded as an indorsement of him- 
self for the presidency would be unjust to 
others. The others in question think that they, 
too, are “next presidents” of the United States. 
Mr. Bryan told the London Standard that he 
had heard the name of Hearst in connection 
with the office of which Mr. Roosevelt is just 
now the incumbent. Then there is Governor 
Folk. Likewise Senator Bailey. They have all 
rendered conspicuous service to the Democratic 
party, said Mr. Bryan to the London Standard. 
Their claims should be considered. “I,” con- 
cluded Mr. Bryan, “am advancing in years. Be- 
side,” he added, with a note of humor that is 
commented on in this country as new to him, 


“it will be two years before the convention 
meets and I am not willing to sit on a stool 
and look pretty that long.” 


ONDON’S one doubt of Mr. Bryan’s fu- 
ture is suggested by the unexpected con- 
servatism of his Fourth of July and other utter- 
ances. He is chary of speech for a leader of 
the radical element in the United States avers 
the London Mail. That is the notion of the 
London Outlook also. “To the non-reverential 
instincts of the American people,” it explains, 
“there have always hitherto been two excep- 
tions.” Property has been one of them, a ma- 
jority the other. Americans have worshiped 
both. But that the American attitude toward 
property is changing, that the American atti- 
tude toward democracy is changing, there can, 
thinks this London commentator, be no doubt. 
“It has long been clear to foreigners, and it is 
now beginning to be realized even by the 
Americans themselves, that only the forms of 
true democracy obtain in the United States.” 
Its spirit has been distorted. Its whole intent 
has been frustrated. So characteristic is the 
London Outlook’s further analysis of current 
European comment on the state of politics in 
our land that it is impossible not to quote it: 


“But while there is an awakening to the fact 
that three-fourths of American politics, and par- 
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MR. BRYAN AND HIS FROCK COAT 


A fashion journal in England objects to the cut of the 
coat, but the man in it seems to have aroused unlimited 
enthusiasm on the Continent as well asin Great Britain. 
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ticularly of State and local politics, is a game 
between two sets of sharpers at the expense of 
a muddleheaded public, while it is beginning to 
be seen that the bosses and their allies, the cap- 
tains of industry, are the real rulers of the 
country, and pillage the people with systematic 
impunity; and while Americans are at last real- 
ising that their traditional parties have lost all 
touch with the facts of ‘modern economic life, 
exist merely because they have existed, and serve 
no more useful purpose than that of a screen 
for predatory intriguers, it is rather in regard to 
property and capital and vested interests gen- 
erally that the American change of attitude is 
most complete. The money-making faculty, apart 
from its own special interests, is usually stupid 
and shortsighted. But it has nowhere been joined 
with more stupidity or shortsightedness than in 
the United States. For that revulsion of senti- 
ment which is forcing some Americans into So- 
cialism, many more into acceptance of the doc- 
trines that public utilities should be publicly 
owned, and all Americans into anger and ex- 
asperation, capital has only itself to thank. 

“American commercial morality is still in the 
Robin Hood stage of evolution. Most new 
countries that have suddenly bounded into pros- 
perity have to pass through this stage into a 
more rational and responsible code of public 
and private morals. An extraordinary combina- 
tion of circumstances has made the process 
peculiarly difficult to America, and what we are 
now witnessing is the first determined effort of 
the people to bring organized wealth to some 
sense of its obligations.” 


If, now, the radical spirit has captured the 
American democracy, how, ask European dai- 
lies, can Mr. Bryan hope to lead it in the guise 
of a conservative? For nothing seems clearer 
to foreign students of American affairs than 
an impending upheaval here that must soon 
sweep away special privileges in one colossal 
outburst of popular indignation. There would 
be no room for a conservative Bryan in that 
cataclysm. 


ernie prompted by musings upon 
these London speculations or stimulated 
by perusal of newspapers from the United 
States, Mr. Bryan, just a fortnight after his 
arrival in the British metropolis, announced to 
the world that he is just as radical now as he 


was in 1896. “TI notice,” he observed in an in- 
terview cabled to the four points of the com- 
pass, “that I am now described by some as 
conservative.” But, adds Mr. Bryan, he has 
always been a conservative, as he defines the 
term. If, by the term conservative, he goes on 
to remark, it is meant that he has changed 
his position on any public question or “mod- 
erated opposition to corporate aggrandizement”’ 
then some simple mortals “have a surprise 
waiting for them.” Again: “I am more radical 
than I was in 1896 and have nothing to with- 
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draw on economic questions which have been 
under discussion.” The only question upon 
which there has been any change is that of sil- 
ver. The change therein has not been in the 
advocates of bimetallism, but in conditions. “I 
believe in bimetallism,” proceeds the interview, 
since published in every daily in the land, “and 
I believe that the restoration of silver would 
bring still further prosperity, besides restoring 
par in exchange between gold- and silver-using 
countries.” But, Mr. Bryan says, he recog- 
nizes that the increase in gold production has 
for the present removed the silver question 
from the list of present political issues. He 
remarked in conclusion that he will discuss the 
trust, railroad and labor questions at length 
when he lands again on his native soil. In the 
meantime he breakfasts with the Prime Min- 
ister of England, lunches with the Secretary of 
State for War, dines with Ambassador Reid 
and evades the emissaries of Hearst. Even 
Mayor McClellan of New York is now lost in 
the horde of great ones clamoring for Mr. 
Bryan’s attention. 


A S FOR Mr. Bryan’s “boom” here at home, 

it is gathering momentum apparently, 
not losing it. Tammany Hall, in the East, 
cheered his name jubilantly whenever it was 
mentioned by the Fourth-of-July orators. All 
the Democrats of the West, according to Con- 
gressman Charles A. Towne, are a unit in his 
favor. Senator Bailey of Texas and Congress- 
man Williams of Mississippi are ready to guar- 
antee the South for him. Mr. William R. 
Hearst rises to state “very positively” that he 
himself “is not a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination in 1908,” and goes on to refer to 
Mr. Bryan’s “unequalled, unapproached” bril- 
liancy as a champion of Democratic doctrines. 
President Roosevelt is reported (not authori- 
tatively) to have said recently that the only 
Republican candidate who can beat Bryan two 
years from now is Taft. And finally a letter 
from Mr. Bryan himself to ex-Senator James 
K. Jones, dated June 18 last, is given publicity 
in which he says: “I am willing to become the 
party candidate again if, when the time for 
nomination arrives, the advocates of reform 
are in control of the party and think that my 
candidacy will give the best assurance of vic- 
tory. If some one else seems more available, 
I shall be even better pleased.” There are, 
however, signs of reaction, the most notable 
being an editorial in the New York World, 
July 19, expressing distrust because of his 
recent utterances, 
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SECRETARY ROOT UNDER GERMAN ESPIONAGE 133 


ERY few Americans bestowed their 
attention upon Elihu Root when he 
embarked from a New York pier 

ba) on a hot morning early last month 
and was conveyed to the cruiser Charleston 
for his long journey around the South Amer- 
ican coast. The Secretary of State was ac- 
companied by his wife, son and daughter, the 
whole family submitting to be photographed 
just before the man-of-war sailed for Porto 
Rico. Yet the historical significance of these 
proceedings seemed thrown away. It was not 
lost sight of, however, by those officially con- 
nected with the Wilhelmstrasse, where the 
diplomatists of Berlin study the reports that 
pour in upon them from Emperor William’s 
ambassadors and ministers at every capital 
on the globe. Those reports have had much 
to do with this trip of Elihu Root to the Pan- 
American conference now devoting itself to 
the innumerable phases of the Monroe doc- 
trine in the capital of Brazil. Long before 
the American statesman could have arrived 
at Rio Janeiro arrangements had been made 
in Berlin—unless the advice of the semi- 
official Leipsic Grenzboten went for naught— 
to have him closely watched. Emperor 
William’s diplomatic representative in Brazil 
appears to have been told that his tenure of 
office depends upon the efficiency of this es- 
pionage. The Leipsic Grenzboten, with slight 
faith in the diplomatist’s capacity for this 
emergency, urges the instant despatch to 
Brazil of a functionary capable of coping with 
Mr. Root’s well-known fluency in impressing 
South Americans. 


* 
* *# 


a. this perturbation—reflected more or 
less in every German organ of the im- 
perialist school—is due to a belief that Mr. 
Root means to force down the Hohenzollern 
throat a medicine that was first concocted 
for the diplomatic palate of Lord Palmerston. 
Since the days of Lord Palmerston, as a writer 
in the London Monthly Review has pointed 
out, it has been the rule of the British Govern- 
ment that the bondholder must be left prac- 
tically to his own devices in South America, 
that he must accept full responsibility for his 
acts and not expect either the Foreign Office 
or any other government department to help 
him out of the slough of insolvency in which 
the Bolivias and the Venezuelas love to have 
him wallow. Now and then a British states- 
man has intimated to some Castro or Bal- 
miaceda that the conclusion of a settlement 
between European creditor and South Amer- 


ican debtor would be favorably viewed, but, 
on the whole, Great Britain has adhered to the 
practice inaugurated under Palmerston. That 
is all very satisfactory to Mr. Root, but he is 
believed, in Berlin, to marvel that the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty does not follow the Palmersto- 
nian example. He has gone to South America 
to communicate this amazement to the states- 
men in the Latin republics. Such is the 
suspicion of a writer in the Berlin Kreuz 
Zeitung, who admires the astuteness of this 
Machiavelianism. For Mr. Root, by this 
course, aims to undo at Berlin’s expense the 
mischief wrought in all South America by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s revolutionary expansion of 
the Monroe doctrine. It is Mr. Roosevelt, 
hint the Pan-German organs, who created 
South American suspicion of the United 
States. Not content to supervise Europe’s 
behavior toward South America, he aims at 
regulating South America’s behavior toward 
Europe. The mere suggestion has incensed 
Chile, disgusted the Argentine and filled Brazil 
with alarm. 


H°v ingenious, then, the plan accredited 
to Root, of diverting this South Amer- 
ican suspicion from the policy of Roosevelt to 
that of William II! When Mr. Root, just 
before he sailed for South America, expressed 
his admiration for the statesmen of the repub- 
lics he is to visit, he had in mind, intimates 
the Kélnische Zeitung, the resentment with 
which South American nations regard the 
Roosevelt claim to keep them in order. It is 
Mr. Roosevelt’s way of covertly attacking 
their independence. This was written, of 
course, prior to the President’s recent efforts 
as peace-maker between Guatemala and Sal- 
vador, to say nothing of Honduras. Now 
comes Mr. Root with his plan to thrust Will- 
iam II between Roosevelt and Pan-Latinism 
in the New World. He will assure the dele- 
gates in Rio Janeiro that William II has 
brought about all recent complications by 
strengthening his fleet in South American 
waters and by using it for police purposes on 
all occasions. Mr. Root’s grievance against 
Berlin is understood to arise from Emperor 
William’s persistence in striving for a South 
American foothold through subterfuge. His 
Majesty is even accused of inducing the Ham- 
burg-American steamship corporation to apply 
to Colombia for a coaling station on the Car- 
ibbean. The application was forestalled by 
the State Department at Washington; but these 
incidents are always occurring, the diploma- 
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THE START FOR RIO JANIERO. 


The Secretary of State is here seen on board the Char/eston just before sailing, July 4. 


At his 1ight is 


his wife, at his left Miss Root, and behind him his youngest son. ~The gentlemen in uniform are Commander 


Winslow and Lieutenant Palmer. 


tists of the Wilhelmstrasse are accused of com- 
plicity in them, and Mr. Root is supposed to 
have his mind poisoned in consequence. The 
Kolnische Volkszeitung is moved to remind its 
readers that Bismarck termed the whole Mon- 
roe doctrine a piece of impudence. 


ee. distrust of German pol- 

icy in Brazil is traced by the Kreuz 
Zeitung to London. The London Times, we 
read, has made every Pan-American Congress a 
text upon which to preach anti-German ser- 
mons. Mr. Root has visited London, has im- 
bibed anti-German sentiment there and is under 
the spell of the fanatical Senator Lodge. Cer- 
tainly the London Times has averred that the 
interests of the German settlers in Brazil have 
engaged the particular attention of those who 
desire to promote German colonial enterprise. 
But the Leipsic Grenzboten is not in agree- 
ment with the German ambassador at Wash- 
ington on the subject of Brazil. His Excel- 
lency, in a recent article in The North Amer- 
ican Review, spoke of the “flimsiness of the 
assertion” that a certain bureau in the father- 
land centers its energies on promoting Ger- 
man emigration to southern Brazil especially. 
Now the Grenzboten, organ of imperial ex- 
pansion and known to be inspired by the 
Wilhelmstrasse, tells us that “above all, Ger- 


man enterprise in South America must avoid 
a wasting distribution of power by concen- 
trating its energy in the three southern states 
of Brazil.” In South Brazil, proceeds the 
same publication, “the best conditions exist 
for the development of colonization and the 
Germans who have settled there have through 
five generations preserved their German iden- 
tity.” To quote further: 


“As soon as we have brought South Brazil 
within our sphere of interest, we can guarantee 
settlers absolutely undisturbed development, the 
more so as German capital will naturally under 
such circumstances be induced to interest itself 
extensively in those sections. We must, however, 
guard against transplanting German bureaucrats 
to Brazil. Let us permit the country as great a 
degree of self-government as possible. Let us 
permit it to be ruled by officials reared and edu- 
cated there and let us organize a colonial army 
in which every man can serve his time without 
returning to Germany. Let us also give Brazil 
most-favored-nation tariff preferences. Within a 
few years, then, we shall see the rise on the other 
side of the Atlantic of a vigorous German colonial 
empire.” 


HE conditions under which Mr. Root now 
appears in Rio Janeiro convince the K@l- 
nische Zeitung that German investments in 
Brazilian railway enterprises are jeopardized. 
It learns that a German syndicate and an 
American syndicate are already quarreling 








LONGWORTH AND HIS BRIDE ABROAD 


over concessions in southern Brazil. Nor does 
it doubt on which side the influence of the Sec- 
retary of State from Washington will be ex- 
erted. It conceded long ago that no desire for 
conquest need be attributed to the Americans. 
“But the repeated visits of their representa- 
tive as well as their present efforts to secure 
. railway concessions with prospective coloni- 
zation at least show that the North Americans 
are devoting special attention to the State of 
Santa Catharina and that they will make it a 
field of enterprise for their capital. . In 
that case German colonization, which for fifty 
years has been laboriously clearing the prime- 
val forests, which has created promising fields 
for commerce and industry, will merely have 
been opening the way for the American dol- 
lar.” The lament is not new, but it is repeated 
in most German organs that pay heed to the 
matter. Nor has Chile quite pleased the Pan- 
Germans by the fervor of the enthusiasm with 
which she has placed her little war-ship at Mr. 
Root’s disposal. This man of mystery will 
next, it is feared, be doing the Germans out of 
their extensive rubber interests in Bolivia. He 
has already solidified himself with Argentina 
by promising her the next Pan-American Con- 


* 
* * 


ICHOLAS LONGWORTH, honey- 
mooning with his bride these past 

few weeks among the peoples of the 

& Old World, is reminded every morn- 

ing ~— the most serious dailies on the Con- 
tinent of Europe that he is the son-in-law 
of the President of the United States. Even 
the London Spectator hopes the young couple 
will not take it amiss if they are reminded 
that, be they as charming as they may, it is 
mainly for the sake of the great father in 
Washington that they are the cynosures of all 
eyes. Mr. Longworth, in truth, is incidental, 
like the luggage. It is “the lady Alice” whom 
Europe turns out to see at all railway stations. 
She is unofficially escorted to hotels and pal- 
aces by throngs of the curious, who, it seems, 
point her out as the daughter of the house of 
Roosevelt. Queen Alexandra of England finds 
the President’s daughter charming. The wife 
of the President of the French Republic kissed 
her. The German Empress asks daily about 
the Miss Roosevelt that was. The Paris 
Temps harps upon the circumstance that the 
bride is unrecognized by the Constitution of 
the United States. The Siiddeutsch Reichs- 
correspondeng is convinced none the less that 
the presence of the young American lady, un- 











READY TO “DO” EUROPE 


The gentleman is Congressman Longworth in this 
country ; but Europe insists on making a Senator of him 
and a princess of his wife. They are dividing the atten- 
tion of all classes there with Mr. Bryan, “the Princess” 
being well in the lead in aristocratic circles and “the 
next President” in the lead in radical circles. 


official though she be, is historically important. 
It paves the way for that visit of the President 
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ALICE IN THE LOOKING-GLASS., 
Seeing Things on the “Other Side.” 
—Warren in Boston Hera/d, 
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TWO COLLECTION BOXES. 

—but he is ready to give 
the Germans in Europe 
the benefit of his surplus. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


Uncle Sam gratefully de- 
clines contributions for the 
German sufferers of San 
Francisco— 





pill 
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WHAT UNCLE SAM’S INSPECTION LABEL 
GUARANTEES. 
— Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


of the United States to the Old World which, 
it ventures to think, ought to be made and will 
be made. The Berlin Post fears that if Mr. 
Roosevelt does go to Europe, the sly English 
will manage to capture him. London will 
surely proclaim that Mr. Roosevelt has come 
to cement some vague alliance or other be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon powers. It hears 
that the President is even now about to 
violate all precedent by leaving the territory of 
the land he rules on a jaunt to the Isthmus of 
Panama. 


A RS. LONGWORTH, meanwhile, has been 
about London in the equipage of Am- 
bassador Whitelaw Reid. What Mr. Nicholas 
Longworth may have been about is not so 
precisely indicated. He inspires no more in- 
terest than any other newly married man. 
Emperor William is reported in London dailies 
to have ordered that Mrs. Longworth, when- 
ever she touches German soil, is to be ac- 
corded just such honors as would accrue to 
her were her father Theodore I, American 
Emperor. This, declares our informant, is 
for the sake of impressing Americans. His 
Majesty is believed to have satisfied himself 
that his attentions to the President’s daughter 
will facilitate the adjustment of certain tariff 
controversies between the empire and the re- 
public. The one disconsolate potentate is the 
King of the Belgians. He is reported as 
feeling snubbed by the flat refusal of the 
Longworths to accept the hospitalities of 
Brussels. Socialist organs like the Berlin 
Vorwarts connect the incident with certain 
Congo atrocities of which the daughter of az 
American President would naturally be in- 
formed. The Etoile Belge is incensed at this. 
There is no diplomatic significance in the 
occasion at all, we read. For all that, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nicholas Longworth cannot escape the 
official environment of their European tour. 
Never was the rumor that Europe may be 
honored by a visit from the President of the 
United States himself more persistent. Ed- 
ward VII has been urged by British dailies to 
accept Canada’s invitation to her shores. In 
that event, declares the London Standard, he 
must contrive to include Washington in the 
trip. All this, says the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, 
is part of a London game. Edward VII could 
not go to Washington, according to the London 
Star, without inciting William II to follow 
that example. Then Mr. Roosevelt would 
have to return calls and thus the Longworth 
tour becomes a diplomatic event! 


- 





THE MEAT-PACKERS TAKING THEIR MEDICINE 


HE meat-packers are taking their 
medicine, but they do so with coun- 
tenances in which love for the doc- 
tor and nurse is successfully dis- 

sembled. “The investigation of the pack- 
ing companies ordered by the Govern- 
ment will injure the country more than the 
San Francisco fire,” Mr. Nelson Morris is re- 
ported to have said, and “the time is at hand,” 
he adds in a strain of prophecy as doleful as 
Jeremiah’s, “when the West will again have 
to raise cattle for their hides.” Secretary 
Wilson, who will have charge of the enforce- 
ment of the new law, after a perusal of the 
report made shortly after the adjournment of 
Congress by the experts of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Chicago Com- 
mercial Association, remarked to the re- 
porters: “It seems to me that the packers 
have not yet learned their lesson.” He was, 
however, able a few days later, after a personal 
inspection in Chicago, to speak of the “com- 
mendable vigor” with which the packers were 
at last making improvements. The figures is- 
sued by the Bureau of Statistics for June show 
a falling off for that one month, in the exports 
of canned beef, from 6,310,553 pounds to 
2,977,979 pounds, a good share of this decrease 
being due, however, to the cessation of war 
orders from Japan. In replying to the in- 
‘ quiries of the English Federation of Grocers, 
President Roosevelt does what he can to re- 
store confidence by telegraphing, through Am- 
bassador Reid, as follows: 


“You are at liberty to inform the Grocers’ Fed- 
eration that under the new law we can and will 
guarantee the fitness in all respects of tinned meats 
bearing the Government stamp. If any trouble 
arises therewith protest can at once be made not 
merely to the sellers of the goods but to the 
United States Government itself.” 


aang’ eulogies of their own canned goods 
to which the Chicago packers’ have ad- 
dicted themselves since the passage of the in- 
spection bill are not accepted as divinely in- 
spired by newspapers across the water. Their 
temper is shown by the fact that they are ac- 
tually denouncing their favorite, Theodore 
Roosevelt, for permitting the date of package 
to be eliminated from the inspection label. That 
seems to The Saturday Review a cowardly 
dash from the heights of San Juan hill, and it 
fears that much of the hereditary Dutch stolid- 
ness has been Americanized out of the presi- 
dential character! Even the Indépendance 
Belge of Brussels, which is far less hostile to 
things American, is afraid that Mr. Roosevelt 














THE MARCH OF CIVILIZATION 


INDIAN—“I poisoned arrows for my enemies, but never 
poisoned food for my friends !” 


—Maybell in Brooklyn Daily Zagle. 


thundered too loudly in the index. The 
London Mail adds the eating of Chicago 
canned meats to its list of “don’ts.” All Ger- 
many is flooded with cartoons associating the 
evolution of potted pork with the gelid circle 
of Dante’s hell. However confidently the 
packers may have looked to Washington to 
legislate Europe’s lost faith back into tinned 
edibles, the most cursory 
perusal of the press of 
Europe indicates that the 
United States Government _ 
labels of the old kind have 
become a terror to all hu- 
man stomachs everywhere. 
Whatever consolation we 
can get out of a tu quo- 
que reply to the British 
cries of reproach may now 
be had, however, since the 
recent reports of govern- 
ment inspectors show a 
condition in some of the 
British jam factories and 
bakeries that rivals the 
most lurid scenes depicted 
in “The Jungle.” 
* 
* # 
\AKON VII and 
his consort 
BMaud were 
sai crowned King 
and Queen of Norway on 
the anniversary of the day 
they became man and wife 
—“happy augury for the 


NORWAY’S 
CROWN PRINCE. 


Olaf is so sprightly, 
so lovely and so fond 
of everyone he meets, 
that even the Social- 
ists seem to have no 
fear that he will grow 
up into an autocrat 
of the Romanoff type 
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reign,” remarks one Trondhjem daily. The 
Domkirke at Trondhjem witnessed this restora- 
tion of the Scandinavian land to its ancient 
position among the nations, Sweden alone 
among them electing to remain unrepresented 
at the ceremonies. Haakon did not adhere to 
the immemorial custom of the old Kings of 
Norway in proceeding afoot, attended by his 
wife, his little son, Crown-Prince Olaf, and the 
members of his household, through the streets 
of Trondhjem to the cathedral. The project 
had been mooted, but was abandoned because 


KING HAAKON AND HIS QUEEN ASSUMING THEIR 


ROYAL DIGNITY IN THE CATHEDRAL 
AT TRONDHJEM 


There was not a hitch in the ceremonies from first to last 
notwithstanding a dread that anarchists had planned the hurl- 


ing of a bomb during the proceedings. 


there had been warnings of the presence of 
anarchists among the spectators. So there was 
only a rapid drive of a few minutes from the 
palace to the church door, the real pageant be- 
ginning when the monarch rose from his 
throne, advanced along the carpeted floor of 
the chancel and was anointed with holy oil on 
the forehead. Premier Michelson, who more 
than any other human being labored to make 
Norway a kingdom, assisted the bishop to 
place the crown on his Majesty’s head. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


AAKON is now living through the first 
general election of his reign. The Stor- 
thing that placed the scepter in his hand has 
been dissolved. Already he has a Socialist agi- 
tation to deal with, for the proletariat of the 
land have been told that the trappings of mon- 
archy were flaunted too boldly at Trondhjem. 
His Majesty is believed to have adopted an ex- 
treme democracy of manner and of life as an 
offset to this agitation. For all that, the new 
Storthing, it is predicted, will consist of ele- 
ments in which the Socialist group must be 
powerful, although in a hopeless mi- 
nority. The stern republicans complain 
that Queen Maud is resolved to make her 
husband’s capital gorgeous and his court 
ceremonious. There are allegations that 
the Crown Prince, little Olaf, is to be 
educated by foreigners brought over from 
London by his mother. The Bishop of 
Christiania and his clergy are pro- 
nounced reactionary. Amid this clamor, 
Haakon has soothed many susceptibilities 
by appearing no more in the crown of 
gold adorned with emeralds, the glitter- 
ing robe, the long straight sword of state 
and the jeweled scepter. Instead, he goes 
about his capital in a sack suit and Derby 
hat, holding aloof from all the political 
meetings now in progress. Socialists in- 
sist that he will be more magnificent 
when the election is over. 


* 
* # 


UREAUCRACY’S attempt to 
divert the fury of revolution 
in Russia from itself to the 
! Jews led, one month ago, to 


ie 
my 
renewed butchery of human beings at the 
town of Bielostok. There was the usual 


complete apathy of the authorities, the 


usual unchecked ruffianism, the usual 
mutilation of victims. But this Bielostok 
massacre eclipses, in the judgment of the 
London Telegraph—best informed of Eu- 
ropean dailies on things Russian—all that 
has been accomplished hitherto by bureau- 
cratic cruelty. The procedure, it reminds us, 
is ever the same. For reasons satisfactory to 
the official mind, it is determined that the 
Jews, either on account of inveterate racial 
antagonism or because they naturally take 
sides with the revolutionaries, are to be 
“taught a lesson.” Somebody has been killed. 
Some prominent official has been included in 
the list of assassinations which are now nor- 
mal in the Czardom. As a result, the word of 





THE MASSACRE AT BIELOSTOK 


command goes forth that vengeance shall be 
taken on the Jews. It matters not at all 
that no Jew has been implicated in the assas- 
sination of the day. Thus, as the cut and dried 
program is outlined in the London Telegraph, 
soldiers were brought into Bielostok in prep- 
aration for what was to ensue. 


 eesed the story was spread throughout the 

fanaticized town that the Jews had 
thrown bombs at a religious procession or had 
in some other form manifested their contempt 
for the faith of Christians as it is held in 
Russia. At once the mob was let loose— 
a mob made up of those heterogeneous ele- 
ments from outside and inside the town to 
which the term “black hundred” is loosely ap- 
plied. A conventional massacre of innocent 
men, women and children proceeded like 
a dress rehearsal, the soldiers knowing their 
parts so well that most of them turned their 
backs while homes were ravaged and babes 
were tossed from windows. It seems prac- 
tically certain to the press of Europe that the 
Bielostok massacre was engineered and organ- 
ized by men high in authority. They were 
anxious, we read in well-informed organs, 
either to justify their own autocratic rule 
or else they were acting in obedience to 
instructions from St. Petersburg. That is the 
mature conviction of the London Telegraph. 
“It is a terrible hypothesis to account for the 
recent massacre, but what else are we to 
say?” Bureaucrats, adds the London Times, 
regard the Jews, “not without some justice,” 
as the moving spirits in the whole revolu- 
tionary agitation, and they believe that in 
hounding the mob to attack the Jews they are 
turning revolution in upon itself. 


7 the streams of the Duma’s oratory 
were darkened into turbulence when the 
deputies realized that the massacre had been 
planned a whole week in advance of the event. 
The eloquent Rodicheff pictured in hot phrases 
the land of Russia as abandoned to the ap- 


petites of demoniacs. He knew from private 
information that a Jewish deputation had even 
asked the governor of the district to take pre- 
ventive measures, receiving in reply the as- 
surance that nothing would happen. The 
enraged Aladin, leader of the group of toil 
(who a few days before had exchanged ideas 
with William J. Bryan), declared that several 
regiments quartered in Bielostok were used 
not to check the progress of outrage, which 
consequently lasted three whole days, but to 
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fire upon the homes of Jews. He demanded 
that the Duma vote an investigation. Zhou- 
kovsky, a Polish deputy who resides at Bielo- 
stok, asserted that all nationalities and creeds 
in that town dwelt together in amity. The 
butchery must, he insisted, have been con- 
trived with premeditation and skill. So the 
investigation was ordered and undertaken, the 
result showing once more that, as Hon. Mau- 
rice Baring puts it in the London Post, the 
autocracy morally denies the existence of the 














NORWAY’S NEW QUEEN WORE THIS 
CORONATION ROBE. 


So gorgeous was the effect that the democratic sentiment 
of the Socialist leaders was outraged. 


Duma. The committee of investigation was 
mocked to its face by adjutants from whom 
it requested information at the scene of dis- 
turbance. A minister influenced directly by 
General Trepoff went so far as to request a 
newspaper correspondent to state in the in- 
fluential organ he represents that the Duma 
is no better than an assemblage of revolu- 
tionaries. The official organ of autocracy in 
the capital regularly finds space for attacks 
upon the Duma, the members of that body 
being met, when they protest, with a polite 
bureaucratic assurance that Russia is free and 








ASTRAY 


Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 








THE DUMA’S STRUGGLE WITH THE CZAR 


that any man may discuss public affairs with- 
out loss of that freedom of speech to which 
the dynasty is attached. 


Pg orshieess who burst into such prom- 

inence when the Czar lifted him from 
obscurity to the post of head of the ministry, 
has been pleased to remark that the Anglo- 
Saxon world needs a little instruction on the 
subject of the Duma. The Duma, said Go- 
remykin in one of his recent confidential talks, 
is not a parliament at all. It is nothing more 
than a kind of mass meeting of the dissatis- 
fied with no more official authority over the 
course of government than is possessed by any 
irresponsible trade-union council. “I do not 
make this assertion because the Duma is in 
opposition to che government,” added Go- 
remykin, “but because of the peculiar character 
of the Duma’s opposition, which is revolu- 
tionary.” He accuses this negligible Duma of 
refusing to indorse a censure of crime. He 
says its agrarian proposals are practical com- 
munism. Goremykin concluded with two pre- 
dictions: the Duma will end by discrediting 
itself and it will work great injury tothe father- 
land. On the morrow he added more proph- 
ecy: there will be no revolution in Russia; 
talk of an agrarian uprising is preposterous. 
Nevertheless, notes the optimistic St. Peters- 
burg correspondent of the Paris Temps, there 
is yet hope that rupture between throne and 
Duma may be avoided. This, authority hears 
that the ministry has met within the past two 
weeks and discussed its own collective resig- 
nation. 


1 HIS would be nothing more than accept- 
ance of the inevitable, proceeds this ob- 


server. If Goremykin withdraws now he 
might enable his successor to “confront a sit- 
uation that is not past all cure’”—that: is to 
say, if the ministry that followed were chosen 
from the Duma, Nicholas II again found his 
determination to act decisively frustrated by 
his own temperament. Very strong influences 
were brought early in July to induce the Czar 
to summon the President of the Duma, 
Mouromtseff, to the post of Premier. That in- 
telligence is confirmed by the Paris Figaro 
and the London Times. They agree that there 
seems a chance of interrupting the continuity 
of the charmed circle of reaction within which 
Nicholas pines so hesitantly. But his Majesty 
lingered, uncertain, till an advanced stage of 
the agrarian crisis decided everything for him 
through a conviction that he had let an op- 


SINISTER FIGURE IN THE CZAR'S PALACE. 


General Trepoff, at last accounts, rules the domestic 
household of Nicholas II. Trepoff decides who shall or 
shall not see his Majesty. A genera) who had the ill 
luck to resemble Trepoff was assassinated last month 
outside the palace. 


oy 
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THE PEASANT LEADER OF THE DUMA 
Deputy Aladin ishere shown in the costume he adopted 
on the model of that affected by some labor leaders in 
the House of Commons. Aladin leads “the group of 
toil,” he speaks English, and is a conspicuous person- 
ality in the Duma. 
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THE PROLETARIAN ELEMENT IN RUSSIA'S DUMA 


Nothing is more significant to the foreign correspondents in St. Petersburg than the gradual change in the 
attire and deportment of the peasant! representatives since they arrived in the Capital. The peasants in this 
picture were at first clothed in the uncouth garb fashionable at home. Gradually sack suits and hats replaced 
belted coats and peaked caps, 


THE FIRST MEETING 


The Czar clasped the 
hand of the President of 
the Duma. 

Then each washed his 
hands, the Czar to get rid 


of his contamination, and 
the President of the Duma 
to be rid of the odor of 
blood. 

—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


portunity slip. The latest despatches reflect 
him chronically musing on great examples, 
animated by all the magnanimous sentiments 
ever heard or read, and reposing confidence 
in General Trepoff. The news that Trepoff. 
was in disgrace turns out to have been true. 
But the disgrace lasted only forty-eight hours. 
Rumor says he had been told to pack his 
trunk and quit the palace; but that very even- 
ing changing circumstances melted away the 
form and outline of the imperial purpose. 


OUROMTSEFFP’S intimate friends in 
Moscow—the home of the President of 

the Duma—were saying a fortnight since that 
he has received one positive assurance from 
the Czar himself. Without Mouromsteff’s 
consent the Duma will neither be dissolved 
nor prorogued. Aladin, always outspoken 
as the chosen leader of the peasants in this 
uneasy Duma, insinuated in a speech that Tre- 
poff is striving to induce the Czar to recall 
this pledge to Mouromtseff. But man of in- 
decision though he be, there are two virtues 
in the character of Nicholas. He is incapable 
of what is termed “bluff.” If he pledges his 
word he will not play false. Yet Aladin 
claims to know whereof he speaks. “It is no 
use waiting,” he cried in one of his many 
outbursts to the excited deputies. “We must 
appeal to the people and ask their support 
against the bureaucrats. This we should do 





WILL THE GERMAN EMPEROR INTERVENE IN RUSSIA ? 





HOW THE DUMA LISTENS TO ONE OF ITS ORATORS 
It is the practice for a speaker—whoever he may be—to ascend the tribune in the foreground of the amphi- 


theatrical circle of deputies’ desks. 
with a gong. 


before revolution is upon us, as it will be soon. 
Then, when the Russian people have seized 
all the lands and beaten down all the barriers 
to their freedom, there will be an election for 
another parliament.” That future Duma, he 
predicted, will, like the French assembly in 
the time of the greatest of all revolutions, 
change everything, root and branch. 


EANTIME, Emperor William is credited 

in certain Vienna dailies with the be- 

lief that the revolution in Russia is gaining 
strength and will almost certainly be at its 


height within a few months. The head of 
the house of Hohenzollern has brought his 
mind to a contemplation of international oc- 
cupation of some parts of Russia and inter- 
national control of the finances. The German 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Biilow, is even 
said to have discussed this possibility with 
members of the diplomatic corps in Berlin. 
The subject is actually to be discussed, adds 
the London Post, when the forthcoming meet- 
ing of Emperor William and Czar Nicholas 
takes place. That meeting was to have oc- 
curred in Denmark last month, but it was 
deemed inexpedient for the Czar to leave the 
soil of Russia at a time when excitement ran 
high in the Duma. Later the ruler of Russia 
was so alarmed by the mutiny of a battalion of 
the Preobrajensky Guard that, if the Berlin 
Vorwérts be reliable, he sent a courier with an 
urgent message to William II. The mutinous 
battalion adopted a resolution pledging itself 


When an orator has become tedious, President Mouromtseff suppresses him 


to support the Duma and to refrain from 
firing upon the people. The men were then 
surrounded by a guard of Uhlans and sharp- 
shooters and soon surrendered. Their leaders 
were placed under arrest and the Czar went 


THE LITTLE FATHER’S FUTURE 


NICHOLAS: “That is the thanks my pecote give me for 
all the benefits I have bestowed upon them—I must now 
black my own boots.” 

— Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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THE TWO-HEADED EAGLE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF 
Russia’s coat of arms revised to meet present-day conditions. 


through the ceremony of erasing the name of 
the battalion from the dynastic roll of honor. 
There have since been long articles in the 
Novoye Vremya of St. Petersburg, reporting 


the existence of widespread disaffection in 
the army. But Nicholas II, fortified by the 
assurances of William II, remains the insigni- 
ficant twig on the surface of the stream of 
Russian circumstance, intercepted by every 
weed of reaction and whirled in every eddy 


of intrigue. For if the Duma does not rule 
in Russia, neither does the Czar. For the time 
being the will that sways is the masterful one 
of the sovereign at Potsdam. 
* 
* * 

Ey REYFUS, the French army officer of 
r &, 1 Jewish faith who, ever since his 
F-4 first conviction by court-martial on 

Fa charge of betraying military se- 
crets to the traditional enemy of his country, 
has been an object of the world’s attention, was 
finally exonerated last month by the highest 
judicial authority recognized by the French 
Government. It took very nearly fifty judges 
to give validity to the decision that Dreyfus 
is innocent, that he is legally an officer in his 
country’s army, that he was found guilty on 
insufficient evidence and that he had been the 
victim of conspiracy. Colonel Picquart, next 
to Dreyfus the most prominent figure in the 
twelve-year tragedy, is restored to his army 
rank after forfeiting it through the devotion 
and the courage with which he upheld what 


—Dart in the Minneapolis Journal 


until so recently seemed a hopeless cause. As 
for Dreyfus, he still seems to be incapable of 
arousing personal enthusiasm even as he was 
unable to inspire it in Zola and other men who 
made his case their cause. Here, as a London 
sympathizer pointed out months ago, is one 
reason for the long world-agony with which 
this man’s name will be associated forever. 
Dreyfus has a lack of magnetism that was 
fatal to his defense in a land where personality 
counts for so much. His most ardent vindica- 
tors never loved the man enough to fight for 
him; they fought for justice alone. No one 
denies the personal honor, the estimable char- 
acter and the simple-minded devotion to duty 
of the man who served his weary years on 
Devil’s Island. But even his dearest friends 
are said to wish he had been more lovable. 
Not the least factor in the ultimate vindication, 
however, was a devoted wife who brought 
Zola the documents upon which he based his 
famous denunciation of the conspiracy. Even 
a second conviction by court-martial did not 
daunt the wife, who kept at work until the red- 
robed judges had rendered their decision last 
month in the hall of the Court of Cassation. 


EHIND the accumulated evidence of for- 
geries, beneath the tissue of conspiracy 
woven by a military clique that would not tol- 
erate a Jew in the service, we must look for 
the cause of the Dreyfus case, insist many 
students of French politics, in the seesaw of 
clericalism and anticlericalism. Dreyfus in- 
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THE UNLOVED HERO OF LAST MONTH’S 
GREAT EVENT IN FRANCE 


_ Alfred Dreyfus, although vindicated after years of in- 

‘ justice, remains, it is admitted, the same unmagnetic 
mortal he has always been. He cannot inspire enthusi- 
asm. He cannot speak a thrilling word. The London 
News regrets that he was incapable, even in the hour of 
his great triumph, of being anything but himself. 


carnated, say such organs as the Humanité, 
the Lanterne and the Action (leaders of the 
crusade against the church), that clerical bug- 
bear, the spirit of toleration for which the third 
republic stands. In 1895, when he was first 
brought to trial, the religious orders seemed 
all powerful and the French army was officered 
mainly by their pupils. Certain it is that the 
clerical organs have, in the main, declared that 
Dreyfus seemed a guilty man. Only from cer- 
tain anticlerical sheets has it been possible for 
France to learn that there was a Dreyfus side 
to the celebrated case. The first great stride 
in the direction of justice came when an anti- 
clerical ministry gained power. It is significant 
that those ministries alone which drew their 
strength from the anticlerical groups now po- 
tent in the Chamber of Deputies had the cour- 
age to take up the cause of the prisoner on 
Devil’s Island. 


* 
* *# 


Mm HS SOCIALISM a real menace in 

m America? Ever since the recent 

era of exposures in high finance be- 

, gan, trepidation has been evident in 

the press and on the platform lest one result 


of the exposures shall be a plunge toward 
Socialism. Comparatively little things have 
been sufficient, in this apprehensive condition 
of mind, to excite wide discussion. A few 
months ago a conference of social workers, 
many of them of Socialistic tendencies, was 
held at the country home of Mr. Phelps-Stokes, 
and though the gathering had no particular 
importance, no representative character what- 
ever, and no program of action, it received at- 
tention from the whole press of the country. 
Another incident of still less inherent impor- 
tance was the resignation, some time since, of 
young J. Medill Patterson from the office of 
commissioner of public works of Chicago, 
because he had become an out-and-out So- 
cialist. The young man is twenty-seven years 
of age and the only public office he had held 
prior to the commissionership was that of 
State legislator for one term. Yet his acces- 
sion to the Socialistic ranks was an occasion 
for many columns of interviews and editorials. 
A large part of this sudden outburst of Bryan 
enthusiasm is due, as we have pointed out, 


THE SOCIALIST MEMBER OF A MILLIONAIRE 
FAMILY 


Mr. J. G. Phelps-Stokes has just left Mr. Hearst’s 
Municipal Ownership League, whose tandidate he was 
last year for president of the Board of Aldermen of New 
York, for the Socialist party. He is a Yale graduate, 
an M.D., a railroad president, and will inherit a large 
fortune some day. 
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HEAD OF THE MOST SOCIALISTIC COMMON- 
WEALTH ON EARTH 


Sir Joseph G. Ward, Premier of New Zealand, has been 
visiting this country in the last few weeks, and telling 
how his government curbs the corporations on the other 
side of the world. 


to the grateful discovery (which might have 
been made years ago) that he repudiates So- 


cialism. All the symptoms of a somewhat 
panicky state of mind have been observable, 
in fact, for some time, and editorials on “The 
Rising Tide of Socialism” and like subjects 
are frequently to be seen. 
N THE United States, the Socialist vote in 
the last presidential election amounted to 
442,402 (divided between two parties), the 
largest vote in any one State being 69,225 in 
Illinois, and the next largest being 36,883 in 
New York, The size of the vote is not, evi- 
dently, sufficient to account for the trepidation 
that we have noted, as the party is a long 
distance from electing anything but petty offi- 
cials in any of the States, The rate of in- 
crease has, however, been rapid, as reckoned 
by percentages, in the recent years. In 1896 
the Socialist vote was 36,275, two years later 
82,204, two years later still 131,122, reaching 
in another two years 277,257, and jumping to 
442,402 in 1994. It is probable, however, that 
the growth of Socialism in Europe has done 
more than any other factor to arouse appre- 


hension in this country. The figures tabulated 
in Dr. Josiah Strong’s new book (“Social 
Progress,” p. 234) have a formidable look. 
In Germany, the Social Democrats polled in 
1903 a vote of 3,008,000 electing 81 out of 397 
of the members of the Reichstag, and support- 
ing 159 Socialist journals. In France, the 
vote in 1902 was 863,159, the number of depu- 
ties elected was 47 out of 584, the number of 
journals supported was 45. In Belgium two 
years ago 38 out of 166 members of the na- 
tional legislature were Socialists; in Italy 
32 out of 508; in Great Britain (1906) 2° 
out of 670. as 
T WAS probably with these figures in mind 
that Mayor McClellan, President Wood- 
row Wilson and ex-President Cleveland all 
took occasion a few weeks ago to warn the 
Democracy of the nation against Socialism. 
Vice-President Fairbanks may have had his 
eye on the same figures when two months ago 
he spoke of Socialism as “a peril to our social 
and industrial development.” Later we find 
Judge Morgan J. O’Brien saying in a speech 
in New York: “If there be a failure to realize 
our seeming destiny, it will be due to Social- 
ism, materialism, irreligion, and the inordinate 
growth of the vices.” The late Senator 
Hanna predicted that in 1912 Socialism would 
be the chief political issue in this country— 
a prediction of which, however, according to 
Ralph Easley, he subsequently repented. In 
the meeting held this year by Tammany Hall 
on the Fourth of July, the main stress of the 
meeting was laid upon the Socialistic “peril,” 
Bourke Cockran, the Grand Sachem, declaring 
that “in the last analysis the questions which 
confront the people of this country are the 
proposals that Socialism be substituted for 
Democracy.” And it was but a few weeks ago 
that Mr. Carnegie said that he saw evidence 
everywhere that “Socialism of a sort is grow- 
ing in this country.” 


UT there is Socialism of various sorts. 
“It may be doubted,’’says the New York 

Sun, “if there is in the world to-day an insti- 
tution more difficult of precise definition than 
that which is commonly called Socialism. It 
stands loosely for almost anything from the 
lofty principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
to the destructive forces of anarchy and 
nihilism.” The real simon-pure, Karl Marx- 
ian Socialism, for which the two Socialist 
political parties in this country stand, means 
not simply the municipalization or national- 





THE “MENACE” OF SOCIALISM 


ization of what is called “public service” 
(meaning the railroads, telephones, telegraphs, 
etc.), but as well the nationalization of “pri- 
vate service,” embracing all industries and all 
the means of industrial production. That is 
the Socialism for which Jack London stands 
when he says: 


“When I write to a Socialist, I start the letter 
with the phrase, ‘Dear comrade,’ and I close the 
letter with the phrase, ‘Yours for revolution.’ That 


is the practice among 400,000 Socialists in the ~ 


United States. There are throughout the civil- 
ized world 7,000,000 Socialists, organized in a great 
international movement. Their purposes are the 
destruction of the bourgeois society, the doing 
away with the ownership of capital and with pa- 
triotism; in brief, the overthrow of existing so- 
ciety. We will be content with nothing less than 
all power, with the possession of the whole world. 
We Socialists will wrest the power from the pres- 
ent rulers. By war, if necessary. Stop us if you 
can! 


It is this same sort of Socialism for which 
Bernard Shaw stands when he says: 


“Why condemn the beef magnates in particular? 
Every millionaire is guilty of some crime of equal 
hideousness. But the fault does not lie with the 
millionaire. The poor millionaire cannot help 
himself. The present social system forces’ his 
crimes upon him. He is in business as a million- 
aire and the spirit of the times dictates that he 
shall succeed. If there is competition he is com- 
pelled to grind the competition down. It is not 
the fault of the millionaire, it is the fault of the 
system.” 


The out-and-out Socialists have their differ- 
ences in regard to methods; but the aims they 
profess to seek are the same. And they make 
much of their phrase “in the interests of the 
workingmen,” all other remedies, so they claim, 
including “municipal ownership,” being in the 


interest chiefly of the middle classes or capital- 
ists. 


Fe Abemesn sort of thing is meant when 
the word Socialism is loosely applied to 
the municipalization or nationalization of 
“public utilities” or “public service” only. It is 
this sort that seems to prevail in New Zealand 
(the other sort prevails nowhere) and which 
was described the other day in interviews in 
the New York papers by the new Premier of 
that country, Joseph G. Ward, K.C.M.G., on 
his visit here. He said: 


“With a population of less than one million 
Persons we are the wealthiest people per capita in 
the world. Our bureaus for the unemployed, with 
offices all over New Zealand, take care of the la- 
borer even before he has finished his last posi- 
tion. There are no idlers in New Zealand and I 
have not seen a bemgar for twenty years in our 
colony. With one exception the government owns 


Copyright, 1906, by Mishkim, N Y. 


A HUNDRED-THOUSAND-DOLLAR EDITOR 


Mr. Arthur Brisbane, of the New York Fuvening /Jour- 
nal, receives that amount asa yearly salary from My. 
Hearst. Heisa “Socialist” only {to the extent of be- 
lieving in public ownership of “ public utilities.” 


the railroads of the colony, and this private com- 
pany is limited to earning dividends of seven per 
cent. All over that goes to the government. In 
the operation of our railroads the small shipper 
receives the same rate as the largest firm. The 
rates are publicly gazetted and when we find that 
our railroads are earning sufficient to take care of 
their expenses and leave a balance we reduce both 
the passenger and the freight tariff. To the pas- 
senger the distance makes no difference—it is 
three cents a mile for a first-class passage for one 
mile or a hundred. 

“You see, there are no special privileges to any 
one. All fare alike, and in this way it is impossi- 
ble for a person or corporation to become wealthy 
by unfair methods. We have millionaires and 
there is no limit to which a man may by applica- 
tion add to his wealth. There is a limit to the 
manner in which he accumulates, for he can take 
nothing away from ancther by the reason of spe- 
cial privileges granted—rebates, I believe, is the 
favorite word here. 

“In no way does the government in New Zea- 
land interfere with fair profits obtained by pro- 
ducer or manufacturer, but when the people be- 
lieve that there is a semblance of an attempt to 
corner or force up prices they demand that the 
government ‘intervene. er ; 

“Public utilities should be owned by all gov- 
ernments, without doubt. This particularly ap- 
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“YOURS FOR THE REVOLUTION.” 


Maksim Gorky wants a political revolution in Russia, 
and H. G. Wilshire wants,an industrial revolution here 
on the Socialist line. He is progeere of Wilshiere’s 
Magazine and he doesn’t love the postal authorities. 


plies to the lighting of municipalities, the tele- 
graph and telephone systems, water and all means 
of transportation. We have been successful in 
every venture, and no party could present itself 
for election in our country except it announced 
that it stood for the present form of socialistic 
government.” 


It is this so-called Socialism which Mr. Bryan 
seems more or less willing to accept while 
strongly opposing the other kind. It is this 
also which Mr. Louis F. Post, editor of the 
Single Tax journal The Public, indorses when 
he writes: 


“If we municipalize private and public functions 
indiscriminately we tend toward objectionable So- 
cialism. If we leave public and private functions 
alike to private enterprise we tend toward an- 
archy. But if we leave private functions to private 
enterprise and municipalize public functions we 
tend toward that democracy which is the ideal of 
American institutions—namely, individual free- 
dom in private affairs and people’s government in 
public affairs.” 


It is this kind of “Socialism” also for which 
Mr. Hearst and his league stand. 


OST of the opponents of Socialism who 
have not made a study of the subject in 
a sociological way confound the two forms and 
apply the same arguments to both. As a 
matter of fact, the Socialists of the Eugene 
Debs and Jack London and Upton Sinclair 
kind aim to destroy the competitive system 
entirely, and they distrust the other kind, which 
is not Socialism but lacks a definitive name of 
its own, as tending to delay the destruction of 
that system and to prolong the life of “capital- 
ism” by removing the abuses that have 
fastened upon it. No one word is more needed 
at the present time, for clear thinking, than 
a name for those who indorse this second kind 
of “Socialism”—a name that shall be distinct 
and appropriate. The nearest we seem to have 
come to such a name is the term “Municipal 
Ownership,” which is both awkward and in- 
adequate. 

THE meantime, while waiting for the 
right term to be found, we may listen to 
the philosophical Mr. Dooley, who is not 
worrying over the peril of Socialism or any 
other revolutionary change: 


” 


“T’m sthrong fr anny rivolution that ain’t goin’ 
to happen in my day. But th’ truth is, me boy, 
that nawthin’ happens annyhow. see great 


Peer eee Ba eee 
SIX MONTHS IN JAIL MADE HIM A “MARTYR” 


Eugene V. Debs, Socialist candidate for President in 
1904, was once jailed for contempt of court because, as 
manager of a big railroad strike, he refused to honor a 
writ of injunction. He is fifty-one years old. 
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changes takin’ place ivry day, but no change at 
all ivry fifty years. What we call this here coun- 
thry iv ours pretinds to want to thry new experi- 
ments, but a sudden change gives it a chill. It’s 
been to th’ circus an’ bought railroad tickets in a 
hurry so often that it thinks quick change is short 
change. Whin I take me mornin’ walk an’ see 
little boys an’ girls with their dinner pails on 
their arms goin’ down to th’ yards, I’m th’ hottest 
Socialist ye iver see. I’d be annything to stop 
it. I’d be a Raypublican even. But when I think 
how long this foolish old buildin’ has stood an’ 
how manny a good head has busted against it, I 
begin to wondher whether ‘tis anny use fr ye 
or me to thry to bump it off th’ map.” 
* 


+ * 

FEVER have the forces behind Social- 
ism met with a more disastrous re- 
pulse in a verbal encounter than 
in the collision a few weeks ago in 

the French Chamber of Deputies between 
Jean Jaurés' and George Clémenceau. That, 
at least, is the opinion of the liberal news- 
papers of all Europe. But it is not a mere 
matter of opinion, but of fact as well, and 
the fact in the case is that the Chamber of 
Deputies, by a vote of 365 to 78, sustained 
Clémenceau. The outcome has been, in the 
judgment of many enthusiasts, to place 
Clémenceau beside William II and Roosevelt 








Courtesy of The Independent 
ORGANIZER OF A NEW SOCIALIST SCHOOL 
Mr. W. J. Ghent, author of two Socialistic books of 
recoganized weight, is secretary of the Rand School of 
Social Science, soon to open in New York withan endow- 
ment of $200,000, It is frankly a Socialist school. 


_“THE INTELLECTUAL LEADER OF THE NEW 
YORK SOCIALISTS} 


Morris Hilquitt was born in Russia thirty-seven years 
ago and now practises law in New York City. He was 
delegate from this country to the International Socialist 
Congress in Amsterdam. He is author of the “ History 
of Socialism in the United States. ’ 


as one of the very few statesmen of genius 
surviving in our age. There was piquancy 
in the situation, says the London Times, in 
the fact. that Clémenceau, the terror in the 
past of so many French ministries, was the 
spokesman of the Sarrien Cabinet in_ its 
maiden battle with the united Socialist party. 
It did not seem possible to many of Clémen- 
ceau’s most enthusiastic admirers that he 
could survive the crisis so ingeniously con- 
trived for his undoing. As Minister of the 
Interior, he had last May seen France brought 
within measurable distance of civil war. By 
the first of that month a general strike in 
Paris and the provinces had resulted in a 
widespread terrorism and an armed defiance 
of the forces of the law. The spectacle of 
such a Jacobin as Clémenceau presiding over 
so important a department as the Ministry of 
the Interior on the eve of a national election 
in which radicals had everything at stake 
was regarded as a paralysis of the whole 
government. Never had a Labor Day been 
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looked forward to with greater apprehension 
by the classes against which the Socialist 
movement is especially directed. 


PON Clémenceau all the odium of this 
situation seemed about to fall. Rumors 
of a plot to overturn the republic were flying 
about Paris. For at least ten days the region 
of which the Courrieres mines are the center 
was the prey of violent and shouting mobs 
of strikers. Armed encounters between locked- 
out wage-earners and the soldiery entailed ten 
deaths and a formidable hospital list. Social- 
ists were everywhere parading with their red 
flags, vowing the doom of capitalism. Lorient, 
Toulon, Brest, were so many armed camps. 
That uncompromising organ of French Social- 
ism, the Paris Humanité, edited by Jean 
Jaurés, was inviting the forces of capitalism 
to come and be killed. Staid organs in touch 
with vested interests asked again and again 
why the Minister of the Interior had abdicated 
his functions in the face of revolution. Even 
when strikers began laying siege to the troops 
in their barracks, supplementing such ener- 
gies by the spoliation of shops and the pillage 
of market-places, Clémenceau was not more 
in evidence. Towns in the north, ruled by 
Socialist mayors, found themselves cut off 
from communication with the rest of France. 
Fomenters of social unrest were sacking the 
homes of mine magnates, leading iron-workers 
to such enterprises as the burning down of 
their employer’s chateau and the dynamiting 
of industrial establishments. Clémenceau still 
seemed unaware that a domestic crisis had 
attained proportions sufficient to fix the gaze 
of all Europe upon France. Clémenceau, ex- 
plained those French newspapers which detest 
him, was exemplifying the imbecility of rad- 
icalism when browbeaten by its twin brother, 
Socialism. 


T WAS, nevertheless, the energy of Clé- 
menceau that then saved the government 

of France. Unarmed and unattended, he went 
into the disturbed region. There he was rap- 
turously welcomed by agitators who thought 
the Jacobin had come to fraternize with 
them. Nothing could exceed the suavity 
and the patience with which he listened to 
their grievance committees and words can- 
not interpret the amazement of those griev- 
ance commitfees when they heard from Clé- 
menceau’s own lips that they must obey the law. 
Law had become irksome to these champions 
of the principles of 1789. Strong government 
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was identical with tyranny. Force might 
justly be met by force. Clémenceau assented. 
“But,” he added, “you and I are not fighting 
on the same side of the barricades now.” No 
sooner had the conferences ended than troops 
poured in from all points of the compass. 
Comrades could not assemble except to find 
themselves within the range of rifles. Regi- 
nents paraded the strike region in overwhelm- 
ing force. Paris was transformed into a 
center of mobilization. Dominating all was 
the word of warning uttered by the Minister 
of the Interior: “The weapons of the troops 
are loaded and they have orders to shoot to 
kill.” Some rash experimenters found by 
practical test that Clémenceau meant just this. 
The strike melted away, but Jaurés and his 
followers looked forward to the battle at the 
polls, then only a few days off. 


N THAT battle the ministry of which Clé- 
menceau is a member won the most sweep- 
ing triumph in favor of the anticlerical com- 
bination that has ruled France uninterruptedly 
for six years. “There was a clash of two 
political ideals,” asserts the London Times, 
“the collectivist Socialism which M. Jaurés 
expounds untiringly in parliament and the 
press, and the individualist yet markedly demo- 
cratic policy which M. Clémenceau has never 
abandoned.” The Minister of the Interior, 
who had won the first battle, at the mines, was 
also victor in the next struggle at the polls. 
The augmented ministerial majority which 
emerged from the national elections was 
hailed in the press of Europe as a personal 
vindication for Clémenceau. The great final 
battle was yet to be fought in the Chamber 
of Deputies. It was with no little anxiety 
that law-abiding France looked forward to the 
onslaught of Jaurés and the possible -collapse 
of the Sarrien ministry. 


EAN JAURES, now called upon to make 
the most ambitious effort of his long 
career in the Chamber of Deputies, has for 
more than a score of years been the recognized 


genius of French Socialism. This little pro- 
fessor from Toulouse, as his enemies in the 
press dub him, has oratorical talents of such 
prodigious versatility that no elocutionist in 
France deems his education complete unless 
he has listened to a whole series of Jaurés 
speeches. All the rhetorical qualities that be- 
long to oratory, says the Vienna Neue Freic 
Presse, meet in one of the sentences of Jaurés. 
His subject is always Socialism. Whether 
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the attention of the Chamber be concentrated 
upon reform in the army, separation of church 
and state, an impending presidential election, 
or the fall of a ministry, the Socialist leader 
always beholds a collectivist moral which he 
points out in explosive but magnificent French. 
Jaurés has not, indeed, held his leadership of 
his country’s Socialism unchallenged. For 
his course in accepting ministerial office in the 
Combes government he was severely censured 
by the international congress of Socialists at 
Amsterdam, and told that his policy of co- 
operation with existing governments, even in 
France, is unorthodox and treasonable to the 
teaching of Karl Marx. But his personal 
following has remained immense, and his 
prestige as the greatest living Socialist leader, 
with the single exception of Bebel in Germany, 
has remained intact. The man, the occasion, 
and the theme were such as to insure a great 
address. 


HEN Jaurés rose to speak in a Chamber 

so packed that the crushed bouquets of 
the ladies made a carpet of petals in all the 
aisles, his excited followers made a demon- 
stration against which no official efforts at 
repression could be effective. Jaurés never 
spoke more eloquently. He sketched the pro- 
letariat of the mining region, an indefatigably 
laborious race, he said, deprived of everything 
but its hope of a society based upon the col- 
lective ownership of the means of production 
and distribution, a society which, Jaurés pre- 
dicted, will scon be an established fact. Next 
he detailed the steps taken by Clémenceau 
against these “inoffensive leaders of innocent 
lives” of whose cause the Minister of the In- 
terior had professed himself a champion. 
Then came the series of sentences framed with 
keen intelligence, glowing with indignant pas- 
sion, brilliant in fancy, in which Jaurés 
sketched for perhaps the hundredth time in 
that Chamber his ideal of the collectivist so- 
ciety of the future. The workers, he declared, 
had risen in revolt against capitalism in order 
that I'rance might be transformed into a 
democracy of economics. All were to labor, 
all were to share equally in the products of 
labor, society was to be organized afresh, 
without rich or poor. There were to be no 
more makeshifts masquerading as social legis- 
lation and termed income tax, old-age pensions 
and the like. There must be collectivism, pure 
and simple. There was nothing new in the 
speech but the brilliance of it, says the Journal 
des Débats; but brilliance itself, it adds, is no 
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novelty in Jean Jaurés. There were hurri- 
canes of applause even from those who do not 
call themselves Socialists, while, if we may 
trust the Socialist dailies, there were moments 
during which the taking of a vote of confi- 
dence must inevitably have precipitated the 
fall of the ministry. Clémenceau seemed to be 
in a most embarrassing position. His an- 
tagonist had cleverly emphasized those very 
points upon which Clémenceau’s radicalism 
seemed to base itself. 


LEMENCEAU in his reply was as re- 
strained and sarcastic as Jaurés had 
been impassioned and indignant. He spoke of 
the noble passion for justice animating 
Jaurés, of the torrential quality of his elo- 
quence, an eloquence not his own, alas! “In 
an impulse of irresistible idealism,” cried 
Clémenceau, “he longs for a happy humanity. 
No price is too high to pay for that.” Am- 
phion, modestly, to the notes of his lyre, reared 
the walls of Thebes. At the voice of M. 
Jaurés an even greater miracle is accomplished. 
Jaurés speaks and the whole secular organi- 
zation of human societies crumbles on a sud- 
den. Enlarging more fully upon this point 
Clémenceau proceeded incisively : 


“All that man has thought, willed, realized, to 
better his lot, to bring about a commencement of 
social justice, all that he has suffered, through 
blood and the sword since he emerged from his 
prehistoric caverns for the conquest of the planet, 
all these victories resolve themselves into dust, 
fly off in smoke. If you follow that smoke into 
the air you behold it spreading out into sumptu- 
ous and gorgeous palaces where human misery 
is banished. Social evil is eliminated from the 
work of Genesis, the very evil that re him- 
self did not manage to eliminate. 

“M. Jaurés speaks loudly, absorbed as he is in 
his magnificent mirage, but I, down in the plain, 
labor over a less grateful soil. It refuses me 
a harvest. Hence those differences of point of 
view which his benevolence finds it so difficult 
to forgive. He has graciously left me a few 
flowers, but I see at once that they are only for 
the purpose of immolating me more pompously 
upon the altar of collectivism. Unfortunately, 
I am not, from sheer force of habit, one of those 
resigned victims ready to stretch out an inno- 
cent breast to the knife of the sacrificial priest 
Calchas. I protest, I cry out, I revolt.” 


A LL which things Clémenceau proceeded to 

do to such purpose as to place a new 
aspect upon the accusation of Jaurés that the 
Minister of the Interior had crushed the work- 
ing class in its struggle for the betterment of 


its lot. 
Clémenceau. 
tered it?” 


“TI crush the working class!” exclaimed 
“Where, then, have 1 encoun- 
For it must not be imagined, he 
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went on, that the working class is involved 
wherever and whenever a working man is 
found. That would be a misuse of language. 
Had he encountered the working class behind 
the barricades at which soldiers fell in the 
discharge of their strike duty? Was the work- 
ing class made up of those misguided mortals 
who were pillaging and burning the homes of 
their fellows? The worst of all conflicts, he 
said, is one between workers and the soldiery. 
He had done everything possible to avert that 
disaster. But it is the first duty of all govern- 
ment everywhere, unless it be a mockery of 
government, to uphold the law and to main- 
tain order. Here the French must get their 


education in liberty. Respect for the law must 
be maintained if government is to exist: 


“Ts it a legitimate manifestation of the work- 
ing class to do violence to those who will not 
strike when others strike? Say so plainly, if 
that be your opinion. It is true that I have not 
made use of the methods available to a Minister 
of the Interior when he wants to benefit by 
eulogistic articles in certain newspapers. I had 
thought that my conduct would speak for itself. 
Those who really act against the interest of the 
working class are those who encourage it to 
believe that wherever there is a workingman who 
does not respect the law or the right of another, 
there, too, is the working class; he who points 
out as an enemy the government charged with 
the duty of maintaining order and which ought 
to maintain it, for it is within the four -coiners 
of the law that the emancipation of the workers 
ought to be achieved. Such are they who teach 
that strikers, whatever they do, are never in 
the wrong. 

“Social education is not a matter of words. 
It is accomplished by acts. The working class 
will be worthy of emancipation on the day when 
its action is in conformity with law and right. 
Mere discourses do not guide the world. Were 
it otherwise, the Sermon on the Mount would 
have been realized in practice long ere this.” 


S FOR the idea that there can be no al- 
ternative between the existing social 
system and that so opulently theorized in the 
speech of Jaurés, Clémenceau ridiculed the 
contention spiritedly. Innumerable other 
social systems are conceivable, he insisted. 
Even the social system of to-day is not at all 
like the social system of twenty years ago. 
Nothing is so common in history as the revolu- 
tionizing of a whole social system by an ap- 
parently little thing. To reject Socialism, 
Jaurés had said, is to proclaim the bankruptcy 
of the human mind, But we must distinguish, 
retorted Clémenceau, between the bankruptcy 
of the human mind and the bankruptcy of 
the Jaurés mind. It is natural enough that 
dead religions should be followed by prophe- 


cies. But is this Socialistic ideal offered to 
the world in the twentieth century anything 
new? Christ had seen his followers establish- 
ing anew that state of bloodshed and violence 
against which it was his mission to protest. 
During the great revolution in France, as well 
as in the general European upheaval of 1848, 
plans for a new social system were plentiful. 
Did not Thomas More, author of “Utopia,” 
condemn in the sixteenth century the social 
system of his age with more vigor than Jaurés 
himself displayed in denouncing the capitalism 
of our time? But where are More and all his 
like? The Socialists have taken their place, 
added Clémenceau, and they will be supplanted 
in their turn. When they have perfected the 
structure of their new social system, it will 
remain for them to find the man to fit it. 
Where will they go in order to find him? Cer- 
tainly the man of our day lacks all adaptability 
to the system of Socialism. 


S UCH are the salient passages in a speech 

which by a vote of 365 to 78 the Cham- 
ber of Deputies ordered to be placarded 
throughout all France, an honor denied, on a 
subsequent ballot, to the oration of Jaurés. 
It may be doubted, insists the London Outlook. 
in its comment upon Clémenceau—“more than 
ever the first personality in France”—whether 
any parliament has listened to a more brilliant 
and searching effort than this statement of the 
case against the ideas and temper of cos- 
mopolitan Socialism. The dramatic contrast 
between the two speakers is emphasized by 
our London commentator. Jaurés it finds 
sonorous, expansive, but vague. Clémenceau 
it characterizes as cool and pointed. His 
phrases it deems classic. Alas that this idio- 
matic and inspirational French should lose 
so much in translation! How fine a point 
when, in the defense of his course in the main- 
tenance of order at the point of the bayonet, 
Clémenceau challenged Jaurés to say 
whether, if he had been Minister of the 
Interior, he would have adopted a different 
line. The leader of the Socialist party 
answered nothing. “You do not reply? And 
in failing to reply you do reply!” Nothing 
could be more characteristic of the peculiar 
talent of Clémenceau at its best. Thus the 
London weekly. The third republic, it avers, 
has lived through the greatest of its epochs. 
Certainly Clémenceau, according to all Europe, 
has lived through the greatest triumph of his 
political career; a triumph, too, not of talents 
that destroy but of talents that conserve. 
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“THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY COMPOUND IN THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE” 


ENJAMIN R. TILLMAN, Senator 
for two terms from South Carolina, 
is soon to be re-elected, if the press 
despatches are to be relied on, with- 

out opposition. It seems like a satire of fate; 
for no man ever seemed more fond of oppo- 
sition or did more to secure an ample supply 
of it for the solace of his old age. There are 
many pathetic figures in the history of 
American politics, but which of them all is 
more pathetic than this of Tillman going 
through a campaign with no chance for a fight! 
Perhaps fate will yet relent. 

The best writers in America of vivid and 
picturesque English have found in Tillman 
during the last eleven years a fit subject to 
call into play the utmost resources of their 
vocabulary. Gradually the country has been 
learning to look behind the rough husk of the 
man’s nature, and when a few months ago 
he was selected to act as the pilot of the rail- 
road rate bill through the Senate, interest in 
the real character behind the rough exterior 
was quickened throughout the country. There 
is no doubt about the rough exterior. Here 
is his physical appearance as described by 
James Creelman in Pearson’s Magazine. A 
little allowance may be made for the journalis- 
tic high-lights of the picture: 


_ “He is tall, deep in the chest, sinewy, loose- 
limbed and awkward. There is not a more formi- 
dable figure to be found in America. 

“The countenance is singularly coarse. The 
brow is wide but not high. It overhangs a dead 
eyesocket and a single living brown eye. The 
nose is large, long and fleshy. It is the nose of a 
born commander of men. The cheeks, which once 
were flat, are now pudgy. The jaws are heavy and 
have a terrific grip. The mouth is thick-lipped and 
has a brutal suggestiveness. The chin is wide and 
square, the chin of a desperado. The neck is 
thick and muscular. 

“But the head is almost Napoleonic in its 

strength and symmetry and it is ordinarily car- 
ried high, with an air of defiance. 
* “The face makes one think of piracy, cannibal- 
ism. It is the splendid outline of the head that 
redeems and explains it. Not that there is any 
trace of cunning or treachery in the countenance; 
yet it is beyond comparison as an example of sav- 
age masculinity.” 


That is Tillman the ogre, the savage, whose 


name, we are told, is still used by some of the 
people in his own State to frighten children 
into obedience. The same writer describes 
Tillman’s first speech in the Senate: 


“Who that was there can forget it? Walking 
down one of the aisles to the front row of desks, 
he wheeled about in his long black coat, folded his 
arms tightly across his broad chest, threw his head 
back—his eye glaring from his paled visage, his 
lip lifted in a mocking, snarling sneer—and, in 
a speech of almost unexampled virulence, he 
scoffed at the dignity of the Senate, ridiculed its 
smothering traditions and denounced President 
Cleveland as ‘a self-idolatrous, bull-necked despot.’ 

“And how the orator’s face lighted with a sud- 
den, cruel pleasure when his rough language to 
Senator Hoar crimsoned the face of that silver- 
haired leader and caused him to throw up his 
hands despairingly! For it was in the law of 
destiny, foreshadowed many times in American 
history, that South Carolina and Massachusetts 
should find joy in the clash of their opposite tem- 
peraments and traditions. And the spark of 
anger that flashed across those rows of seats, from 
the iufuriate face of Tillman to the mild, round 
countenance of New England’s most venerated 
and cultured spokesman, was of the same fire that 
blazed in the breasts of Roundhead and Cavalier 
before they left England to resume their struggle 
in the -Westera world. 

“Tt was Senator Tillman’s shocking frankness, 
couched in language never before heard in the 
Senate—for not all the Southern States together 
could prevent him from admitting, sometimes 
glorying in, the barbarous political methods made 
necessary by the fear of negro domination—it 
was this that made men like Senator Hoar loathe 


* his very presence. 


“It was hard for one brought up in the air of 
New England to understand Tillman when he 
said exultingly in the Senate of the South Caro- 
lina negroes: 

““We took the government away. We stuffed 
ballot boxes. We are not ashamed of it. The 
Senator from Wisconsin would have done the 
same thing. I see it in his eye right now. He 
would have done it. With that system—force, 
tissue ballots, etc—we got tired ourselves. So 
we called a constitutional convention and we 
eliminated all the colored people we could under 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments.’ ” 


That there is another side to the man’s 
nature has been gradually and with some diffi- 
culty discovered. Senator Hoar was one of 
the first to make the discovery. He became a 
close friend and warm admirer, according to 
all accounts, of the ferocious Carolinian, 
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THE TILLMAN FAMILY 


“The chin of a desperado, the head of a Napoleon,” isthe way one writerdescribes the Senator from South 


Carolina, 


‘“‘No other senator can arouse his compeers to greater activities. 


No other man exhibits a fonder 


tenderness to his family, or can provide more genuine hospitality to his guests ” 


and “the two men were thicker than thieves.” 
The mere fact of Tillman’s intimacy with the 
cultured Senator from the Bay State is taken 
by Mr. Thompson, Washington correspondent 
of the, New York Times, as in itself a proof 
that Tillman is really “as good a fellow, as 
sensible and decent a citizen and as wise a man 
as one could wish to meet with abso- 
lutely sober, temperate, in every way decent 
and respectable.” 

As a matter of fact, says Mr. Thompson, 
Tillman, for some mysterious and occult 
reason, deliberately holds out his worst side 
to the public. He can’t help it. “Deliberately 
he paints himself as a savage wearing a 
breech-clout and brandishing a spear, and de- 
liberately he shocks and paralyzes decent senti- 
ment in the North and the best part of the 
South.” Why does he do so? No one 
knows. “It is the unsolvable mystery of this 
complex character.” The lion Tillman, says 
another journalist, loves the jackass’s hide. 


Senator Tillman is by ancestry half English, 
one-quarter Irish, and one-quarter German. 
His father was a cotton planter with a hundred 
slaves when Benjamin R. was born fifty-nine 


years ago. The civil war ruined the family 
pecuniarily. Benjamin was but fifteen when 
the war began, and knowing that in one more 
year he would be able to join the army, he 
devoted his time assiduously to his schooling, 
not knowing when he would ever get any after 
that year. Studying by the light of a pine- 
knot, the left eye was injured by the heat, and 
a plunge in cold water added to the injury. 
The eye was a total loss, and the two years 
of sickness that followed kept him out of the 
war entirely. His young manhood was passed 
in the Reconstruction days, and in 1876 he led 
a company of volunteer hussars, as captain, 
in race riotings. It was not until 1886, how- 
ever, that he entered political life. He was 
then a farmer, and he joined in the revolt of 
the farming element against the aristocratic 
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element that had until then ruled the State. 
The Farmers’ Alliance grew out of this revolt, 
and in 1890 Tillman was made governor. 
Stormy scenes attended the campaign and 
followed the new governor to the State Cap- 
itol. The “dispensary system,” by which the 
State took charge of the dram-shops, aroused 
an insurrection. The Governor’s Guards and 
other companies of militia refused to obey 
orders and were deprived of their arms. The 
new governor appealed to the farmers—the 
“wool hats’—to stand by him, and soon by 
every train they were entering Columbia, 
armed with rifles, shot-guns, revolvers and 
knives. In two days he had eight or nine 
hundred men quartered at the penitentiary 
ready to fight for him. He won out. The 
dispensary system still stands. 

The other side of the man, of which men- 
tion has been made, appeared in his famous 
speech on the race question, in which he 
blurted out the truth of the situation as he 
saw it in the South in the most uncompromis- 
ing way. But this passage occurred in the 
speech: 

“Tt may appear in the eyes of some that I am 
bringing out all this for the sinister purpose of 
belittling the negro race—of dooming them to 
obloquy and mistreatment. I want to say to you 
—and I say it with all the sincerity of my nature 
—that I do not hate the negro. I was nursed by 
a black mammy, I have on my farm in. South Caro- 
lina to-day a negro man of about my own age, 
Joe Gibson, who has been with me thirty years. 
He has charge of my keys and of everything I 
possess there in the way of a house, furniture, 
horses and carriages, and everything for a farm of 
two hundred acres, worth some twelve or fifteen 
thousand dollars.. I trust him implicitly. He can- 
not read or write. He has got a wife who is as 
trustworthy as he is. Joe does not want 
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to go—my Joe. I do not know whether I belong 
to Joe or Joe belongs to me. Anyhow, we have 
been together for thirty years, and we have agreed 
to live together until one or both of us die, and 
when I go away, if I go first, I know he will shed 
as sincere tears as anybody. I would die to pro- 
tect him from injustice or wrong.” 

That shows the man on his gentler side. 
According to common report in Washington, 
he is better loved by the negroes there than 
any other man in the city. “There is not a 
negro who has ever met him,” says one writer, 
“whose face will not light up when you men- 
tion Tillman’s name.” Another glimpse into 
the gentler side of his nature was furnished by 
his statement, in a speech of otherwise fierce 
invective, that Lincoln was the greatest figure 
of the Civil War. “And I, from South Caro- 
lina,” he added, “tell you so and feel honored 
in doing it.” 

The United States Senate has been the 
target, of late, of an unusual amount of as- 
sault in the magazines and papers. But from 
this usually fierce and cyclonic assailer of the 
defenders 01 . pecial interests come these words 
of vindication, in a recent interview: 

“T believe the Senate to be a great body of great 
men. When I came to Washington at first I 
thought that the senators were generally corrupt 
or corruptible; that was my honest opinion. 

“Since that time I have been compelled to 
change my belief. Nothing could be falser than 
the idea that the Senate is corrupt or treasonable. 
I am convinced that, with rare exceptions, the 
senators are honest and patriotic personally, and 
that when they have failed to do their whole duty 
in the Senate it has been because of party loyalty 
and prejudice, rather than personal crookedness.” 

From no other man in the Senate, probably, 
could such words as these come at this time 
with greater force. 





A PERENNIAL YOUTH IN ENGLISH POLITICS 


EALTH so bracing that he is always 

“fine as a fiddle” is pronounced by all 

who know him well to be the salient 
characteristic in the personality of 

Joseph Chamberlain. The month just gone has 
seen him celebrate his seventieth birthday syn- 
chronously with the thirtieth anniversary of 
his election to the British House of Commons. 
He looked as young to the crowds surrounding 
him in his Birmingham political citadel four 
weeks ago as if, instead of being the father of 
the former Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
were the son of that sometime pillar of the Bal- 
four government, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has 


not about him a trace of the old man aggres- 
sively young. He does not ape the manners 
and the traits of those who are forty years 
behind him on the score of the date of their 
birth. The Birmingham Post vouches for that, 
and every English daily devoting space to him 
tells us practically the same. All coincide that 
Joseph Chamberlain has had the rare good for- 
tune to possess or to seem to possess a health 
that nothing can wear down. He is young in 
disposition, in temperament, in enthusiasm. He 
does not refuse to grow old, so the London 
Mail assures us. He simply cannot. 

His movements are of the elastic sort. He 
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springs to his feet, jumps into a carriage, runs 
for his train, takes you by the hand with cries 
of delight, bubbles with joy. Yet he gives no 
impression of being in a hurry. It is all sheer 
vitality. How he contrives to keep so well 
groomed, so spotlessly immaculate in garb amid 
the turmoil of his days, is a riddle given up by 
the London Standard in its appreciative esti- 
mate. He has an orchid in his buttonhole— 
orchids are his passion—he keeps a monocle in 
his eye, the point of his handkerchief peeps 
out of the pocket of his coat at a correct angle. 
Nevertheless he has to rush from crowd to 
crowd, fly in carriages through the streets of 
cities, address turbulent mobs. These are mat- 
ters of course. Not less a matter of course is 
the crease in his trousers, the carefully adjust- 
ed necktie being an effective accessory. His 
long frock coat is fashionably cut. The hair 
on his head, thick and plentiful, seems to stay 
combed of itself. But there is no trace of 
dandyism about the statesman. Unlike Mr. 


Balfour, he does not come upon the platform 
travel-stained or dusty or wrinkled as to garb. 
He is the faultlessly attired leader in exactly 
the sense that he is the perennial youth of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has a son who in- 
sists upon being a copy of his father in all 


things. The son, too, wears a monocle. He 
puts an orchid in his buttonhole. He dons a 
frock coat on all occasions. He moves briskly. 
But he conveys no such impression of eager 
health, of untiring youthful energy. There are 
lines, now, in the forehead of Joseph Cham- 
berlain, but there are lines in the face of his 
son. It is not so easy to decide, if one does not 
know both well, which is the father and which 
is the son. 

The elder Chamberlain declares that his chief 
form of exercise is going up and down stairs. 
He devotes himself to that sport at Highbury, 
the beautiful home he has built for himself in 
his Birmingham constituency. The Chamber- 
lain money—there is a lot of it—was made in 
trade. But he has made a place for himself in 
the most aristocratic circles in England. In 
doing so he keeps in touch with the proletarian 
element in the manufacturing city that sup- 
ports him. He knows the working men of the 
place intimately. As he goes through the 
streets of the town, he stops this one, asks that 
one if he likes his new job, remembers that 
little Mazie had the whooping-cough and en- 
treats to be kept informed of her progress. 
Nor is this a political policy. Joseph Cham- 
berlain knows every inch of Birmingham be- 
cause he deems the place his baronial fief. He 
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is proud of the fact that he has a more or 
less personal acquaintance with every voter 
there. He can predict the next parliamentary 
majority within a hundred. 

Local manufacturers never refuse a job to 
the man who comes to them with Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s card. On the other hand, he will not 
permit a government contract to be taken away 
from his city without a fight for it. There was 
a tendency of late to have government supplies 
procured outside of Birmingham. Mr. Cham- 
berlain took that subject up in his quick way. 
The contract was altered. The London Spec- 
tator did not quite like this sort of thing. It 
savored of American jobbery. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain would not be gainsaid. Birmingham 
was placated. He keeps every factory in the 
town going when the thing is humanly possi- 
ble. It is a saying that the man who votes for 
Joe is somehow or other never out of a job. 
To be sure, it is the opposition press that is 
fondest of insinuating that. 

Had the early experience of Joseph Cham- 
berlain been that of a university man instead 
of that of the proficient in counting-house life, 
he would not, we are told, be so much the 
“outsider” in English life. He gains access to 
all circles, but he is “an outsider.” Thus Lon- 
don Public Opinion, which deems him a busi- 
ness man primarily. It is true that he did 
spend about two years of his callow youth at 
University College School, but he was called 
upon to enter business life before he could 
gain the higher education. He has got along 
without it pretty well, he says himself, but he 
has studied and read much. There is a want 
of initiative in the university man, according 
to Joseph Chamberlain. The man with a de- 
gree is apt, he fears, to be out of touch with 
the popular spirit, to be lacking, in consequence, 
in capacity for leadership of a democracy. 

For one American statesman Joseph Cham- 
berlain has a profound admiration. That 
statesman is Alexander Hamilton. He pro- 
fesses to be acting in the spirit which prompted 
Hamilton to labor for the unification of the 
thirteen colonies of America into one strong 
nation. As likely as not, Chamberlain will al- 
lude to some incident in Hamilton’s career 
when he wishes to emphasize his own imperial- 
ist argument. He is also in touch with America 
through his wife, the daughter of the Massa- 
chusetts house of Endicott. They are co- 
workers politically, for Mrs. Chamberlain at- 
tends most of her husband’s political meetings 
and is wildly cheered at them. They are in 
every sense a mated couple. 

Keen as is the Chamberlain sense of humor, 
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MOST AMERICAN OF ENGLISH POLITICAL LEADERS 


By the monosyllable “Joe,” Mr. Chamberlain, who has just celebrated his seventieth birthday, is referred to by 
most Englishmen. In personal appearance he is said by those who know him best to have scarcely altered at ail 
in the thirty years that have passed since he entered the House of Commons, 
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there is a certain hotness of temper in Mr. 
Joseph, and he displays it in public. He is said 
to be very free in hurling epithets and he 
shouts angrily when he is contradicted. Nor 
does he submit patiently to the English practice 
of heckling. It is a recognized right in England 
to question a public man from the audience 
when he is speaking on a political issue. Mr. 
Chamberlain is apt to stop and glare when thus 
dealt with. “Who is that?” he asks. “Let me 
get a look at you.” Dozens of willing hands 
raise the questioner aloft for all to behold. 
“Now,” Joe will say, “let’s hear this question 
of yours.” The situation invariably proves em- 
barrassing to the maker of the interruption. 
Mr. Chamberlain is believed to have spent a 
fortune in the cultivation of flowers, of orchids 
especially. He knows all about them. He de- 
nies that he is prone to the aristocratic practice 
of having his coffee and rolls served to him 
in bed. But it seems that roses are brought 
to his room when he rises in order that he may 
gather from their perfume some inspiration for. 
the labors of the day. He has books read to 
him while he is dressing. His light reading 
is supposed to be done when he takes his an- 
nual tour on the Continent of Europe, while 
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his heavy reading is done on railway trains. 
He is said to be the most indefatigable eater of 
banquets in England, to be very fond of late 
hours and to take no care at all of his health. 
One writer has attributed to him a desire for 
sudden death. He wants to die in harness and 
to go quickly. There are prophets who think 
he will get his wish. But just now he seems 
the healthiest agitator alive. 

It is said that Mr. Chamberlain is photo- 
graphed every day of his life, made the sub- 
ject of a volume every week that he lives, wait- 
ed upon in a single session of Parliament by 
more deputations than any human being with- 
out the constitution of a horse could listen to 
in a year, and to give his personal attention to 
every detail connected with the active life he 
leads. One-half the people of England are 
said to believe him the greatest genius that ever 
was heard of, while the other half are taught 
that he is an arrant httmbug. The truth, ac- 
cording to the London Spectator, is to be found 
in the fact that Mr. Chamberlain has so much 
imaginativeness. He is a living and peram- 
bulating imagination, striving to transform a 
world that does not exist into a Utopia that 
can never be. 





THE ONE MAN OF GENIUS 


EORGE CLEMENCEAU, sometime 

4 physician, later a _school-teacher, 

yy then a journalist, and to-day the 

4 most conspicuous personality in the 
public life of the third French republic, is 
described by the London Spectator as a man 
who has come late into his inheritance. His 
hair had whitened and fallen out long before 
it seemed possible that he would realize the 
brilliant promise of his youth. It was a 
troubled youth. The parents of George 
thought him a born physician. Persons of 
sound judgment indorsed that view, and at 
twenty-four, when he received his license to 
practise medicine, he had already won general 
attention by the brilliance of his contributions 
to the professional press on the subject of 
pathology. He was one of the first to hint at 
the relation between the pathogenetic micro- 
organisms of human diseases and their nutri- 
tive supplies, the contemporaneous presence of 
both in man being one factor in the so-called 
zymotic diseases. But Clémenceau was given 
no opportunity to prosecute these studies. He 
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was drawn into a movement, popular with high- 
spirited young men, for the overthrow of the 
empire of the third Napoleon. 

Now it was that Clémenceau’s genius in 
the use of words became: manifest. He is the 
author of many incisive catchwords that have 
played their part in French politics—catch- 
words so cruelly personal as well as political 
that one of them—aimed at Napoleon I1]—oc- 
casioned Clémenceau’s flight to this country. 

Clémenceau’s English was good when he 
landed on American soil. Practice made it 
better, and in time he was made instructor in 
a Connecticut school. His branch was the 
French language, of course, and his success 
was all that any instructor could desire. He 
seems to like teaching, and he has said himself 
that a schoolmaster’s calling is wholly to his 
taste. He has such lucidity of phrase in his 
intercourse with all whom he essays to teach 
and his interest in his pupil’s progress is 
always so unaffected that, whether attempting 
to educate a boy or a nation, his success would, 
remarks the Paris Journal des Débats, be 
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prodigious. One of his 


many hobbies is education, 
has written and . 
much upon the 


and he 
spoken 
theme. 

Nothing is more charac- 
teristic of the man than the 
good terms upon which he 
lives with many clergy of 
the church he has attacked 
all his life. Roman Catholic 
priests have pronounced 
him in private life the most 
courteous anticlerical of 
them all. In this. he is in 
marked contrast, observes 
the Paris Temps, with 
Combes, another physician 
turned politician, who has 
no personal intercourse with 
priests at all. Clémenceau’s 
character is too genial to 
permit his anticlericalism to 
take an unsociable turn. 

In conversation, Clémen 
ceau, say his enemies, must 
either take the lead or sit 
still. He seems unable to 
participate in general talk; 
but he is not a Macaulay, 
insisting upon doing all the 
talking. He will listen with 
admirable patience for 2 
whole evening. Then there 
are the nights when he is 
“inspired,” as his admirers 
say. He will let himself 
out on such topics as 
Greece, Greek, the Greeks, 
all of which he loves. The 
range of his information on 
these themes is prodigious. 
He keeps up his Homer and 
his Vergil, his pathology and his science, his 
art and his literature. His favorite English 
author is Milton, his favorite German Goethe. 
Even a subject in which he feels little interest, 
however, will detain him far into the night, for 
it is this capacity for study upon which he 
bases his belief in his own powers. 

Intellectually Clémenceau is very much alive. 
He confided to. a Paris journalist recently that 
study is the best bulwark against old age. He 
thinks a man should learn a new language 
every decade, according to one writer who has 
produced one of the innumerable character 
sketches which appear in the European press. 
Mathematicians live to a good old age, he is 


eloquence. 


MOST BRILLIANT OF FRENCH POLI- 
TICIANS 


George Clémenceau deserves to be thus 
regarded, according to the judgment of 
the European press. He has just acquired 
new renown by attacking Socialism so 
ably in the Chamber of Deputies that the ter 
party orators could not withstand his 7 
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quoted as saying, because 
they study all their lives. 
Clémenceau has studied all 
his life, at any rate. He 
finds the still, small hours 
most favorable to that exer- 
cise. For hours after his 
household has retired the 
light burns in his library. 
The practice is supposed to 
have supplied him with the 
wealth of allusion and of 
illustration that helps to 
make his speeches and his 
editorial articles so quo- 
table. 

Nor is Clémenceau a 
smatterer. He dives deeply 
into philosophy and writes 
about it, showing an inti- 
mate acquaintance with 
Spinoza, Aquinas and Aris- 
totle, to say nothing of the 
modern thinkers. So far as 
he may be said to have an 
intellectual diversion pure 
and simple, it is for bric- 
a-brac. His collection of 
Buddhist decorative art is 
celebrated, and has been 
amassed with such judg- 
ment that it ought to bring, 
say collectors, many times 
what it cost him. 

Someone asked him to 
give advice to a young man. 
“Never contract a habit,” 
he said. His own habits 
are simple and of an in- 
tellectual or artistic charac- 
He eats very spar- 
ingly, drinks only light 
wine, and that in modera- 
tion, and is fond of experimenting with 
dietetic notions. He has in his time been a 
vegetarian, an eater of raw foods, a liver 
upon nuts and fruits-and a devotee of hot 
water. He has retained no prejudice in favor 
of any one of these articles of diet, he says. 
“One’s mental food is as important to health 
as one’s physical food,” he said, when asked 
to give a verdict. At any rate, he sits out the 
longest official banquets and tastes pretty much 
everything, Yet he is wholly free from that 
“contagious ardor of the banquet hall” which 
so besets some of his anticlerical pupils. 

His most marked personal trait is believed 
to be decision of character. His is a mind 
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that hates to exist in a state of uncertainty. 
He makes up his mind in a flash and is said 
never to take time to consider. Once he 
arrives at a decision, nothing can move him. 
Friends give this the name of firmness. Ene- 
* mies have a harsher word for it. In any case, 
he is never at a loss how to act. 

As an orator, Clémenceau seems always on 
the point of breaking out into impassioned 
speech. But he has too much self-restraint, 
observes a writer in the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, to make an exhibition of himself after 
the fashion of that oratorical volcano, Pelletan. 
Clémenceau’s humor is too keen to betray him 
into overstatement. He seems on the_ point 
of working himself up to a fury, but he sub- 
sides into an epigram at the tense moment and 
the audience relieves its feelings with a laugh. 
Nothing can be more effective than the sar- 
donic gravity with which Clémenceau can 
say funny things in the Senate—where he has 
sat some years—or on the platform, where 
his gestures are graceful and his voice loud 
without ever attaining a shouting quality. 
“Clémenceau is not an admirer of hyper-ora- 
torical displays, and makes no secret of 
his contempt for the imaginativeness of 
Southern French orators. M. Camille Pelle- 
tan, formerly in the French Cabinet and 
always a pupil, politically, of Clémenceau, 
vouches for this anecdote: On one occasion, 
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after M. Gambetta had finished a most im- 
passioned speech in the Assembly, Clémen- 
ceau’s countenance was observed to wear a 
very scornful expression. ‘But you must ad- 
mit that it was a magnificent oration,’ expos- 
tulated M. Naquet, the deputy for Vaucluse. 
‘It was incomplete,’ replied Clémenceau dryly; 
‘M. Gambetta should have accompanied him- 
self on the guitar.’” 

It seems odd to the Vienna daily just quoted 
that Clémenceau should have attained a posi- 
tion of commanding importance so late in life. 
Even to-day he is merely Minister of the In- 
terior in a cabinet that may be short-lived. 
But adverse circumstances held him in a tight 
grip. He married unhappily. He was in- 
volved in the Panama scandal. For years 
he lived in political obscurity, writing for his 
newspaper and now and then making a speech 
in favor of anticlerical ideas. There was 
never a thing in the charge that he received 
De Lesseps’s money, says George Brandes, one 
of his innumerable friends among literary men. 
But there are many who say that, compared 
with what he might have been, Clémenceau 
has not succeeded. He is a failure in life, they 
tell us—the most brilliant of failures, to be 
sure, but a failure. None the less, according 
to a writer in the London News, this George 
Clémenceau is the only man of genius in 
French public life to-day. 


THE MUCH LOVED PERSONALITY OF JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Dethery-tethery! down in the dike, 
Under the—under the ooze and the slime, 

Nestles the wraith of a reticent Gryke, 
Blubbering bubbles of rhyme. 


HE writer of the above lines is a 
g) (ax| “Master of Arts”—made so by Yale; 
qae-2] and “Doctor of Letters’—made so 
i by the University of Pennsylvania. 
A few months ago—last December, to be more 
exact—he was honored by a special session of 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association, which 
was devoted entirely to the eulogy of himself 
and his poetry. Four thousand persons were 
present. President Hughes of De Pauw Uni- 
versity presided; Henry Watterson, of Ken- 
tucky, delivered one of the addresses; Sena- 
tor Beveridge delivered another, and all the 
proceedings have just been published in a lit- 
tle book entitled “In Honor of James Whit- 
comb Riley.” 


. 


In view of these circumstances, the reader 
may perhaps reread the four lines of verse 
above in an effort to find some sense in them. 
He would better not. They are simply illus- 
trative of a certain pranky quality in the au- 
thor’s mind that gives both to him and to his 
poetry a considerable part of the interest which 
they possess for a wide public. The lines were 
published in a country newspaper, under the 
ominous looking title “Wrangdillion,” when 
Riley was just beginning his literary flights, 
and were explained by him a little later as “a 
sort of poetic fungus that springs from the de- 
cay of better effort.” The explanation is more 
interesting than the thing it explains. He 
wrote: 


“After long labor at verse, you will find there 
comes a time when everything you see or hear, 
touch, taste or smell resolves itself into rhyme 
and rattles away till you can’t rest. I mean this 
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literally. The people you meet upon the streets 
are so many disarranged rhymes, and only need 
proper coupling. The boulders in the sidewalk 
are jangled words. The crowd of corner loungers 
is a mangled sonnet with a few lines lacking; the 
farmer and his team an idyl of the road, perfected 
and complete when he stops at the picture of a 
grocery and hitches to an exclamation point. 
From this tireless something which 
Beats time to nothing in my head 
From some odd corner of the brain! 

I walk, I run, I writhe and wrestle, but I can not 
shake it off. I lie down to sleep and all night long 
it haunts me. Whole cantos of incoherent rhymes 
dance before me, and so vividly at last I seem to 
read them as from a book. All this is without 
will power of my own to guide or check, and then 
occurs a stage of repetition—when the matter be- 
comes rhythmically tangible at least, and shapes 
itself into a whole of sometimes a dozen stanzas 
and goes on repeating itself over and over and 
over till it is printed indelibly on my mind. 

“This stage heralds sleep at last, from which I 

wake refreshed and free from the toils of my 
petsecutor; but some senseless piece of rhyme is 
printed on my mind and I go about repeating it 
as though I had committed it from the pages of 
some book. I often write these jingles afterward, 
aang I believe I never could forget a word of 
them. 
_ “This is the history of the ‘Craqueodoom.’ This 
is the history of the poem ‘Wrangdillion.’ I have 
' theorized in vain. I went gravely to a doctor, on 
one occasion, and asked him seriously if he didn’t 
think I was crazy. His laconic reply that he 
‘never saw a poet that wasn’t’ is not without its 
consolation.” 

At this time Riley was local editor of The 
Democrat, of Anderson, Ind. He had already 
tried the editing of another little country paper, 
which, after a brief existence, ended in bank- 
ruptcy. Prior still to that, at the age of fifteen, 
he had left school and tried to study law. But 
the law office was hot and stuffy and the open 
road was very inviting. One day a patent- 
medicine man came driving down the road 
with a big bass-drum used to attract attention. 
When he left the town—Greenfield—Riley left 
with him, and during the summer months he 
beat the bass-drum and “saw life” from the 
top of the big and showy wagon. When the 
summer was ended he found himself without 
enough means to get him back home; but pro- 
curing a bucket and a brush, he managed to 
farm enough on the route home by painting 
signs and fences to see him through. 

The “Wrangdillion” stage of Riley’s literary 
career was soon followed by a prank that won 
him 4 certain national fame. He had been 
sending his verses to the magazines, only to 
have them returned, until he came to the con- 
clusion that no poem with such a commonplace 
name as J. W. Riley signed to it would ever 
be accepted. He declared that if he could only 
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sign a well-known name to one of his poems it 
would be instantly accepted. One day, in the 
law office of one of his friends, he drew out 
a manuscript poem and announced that he was 
going to use it to test his theory. His friends 
saw no end of amusement in the experiment 
and the possibility of serious consequences did 
not occur to them. The editor of a country 
paper in a neighboring town was taken into 
confidence and persuaded to launch the hoax 
upon the public. Consequently in the Kokomo 
Dispatch of August 2, 1877, appeared a plausi- 
ble story of the discovery of an unpublished 
poem by Edgar Allan Poe, found on the fly-leaf 
of an old Latin-English dictionary owned by 
the grandson of a tavern-keeper in Virginia. 
The hoax was well put up, even Poe’s hand- 
writing being diligently practised on by one of 
Riley’s friends for several days to make the 
story go. 

The poem was widely copied and the critics 
were fast accepting the poem as a genuine Poe 
product. One critic, however, refused to ac- 
cept the story. He scouted it all in lofty scorn. 
This was the critic of the Anderson Democrat 
—Riley himself—and his scorn was attributed, 
as he knew it would be, to newspaper jealousy, 


and he was gravely lectured by the editor of 
the rival paper, the Anderson Herald. Finally 
the joke assumed such huge proportions that 
the facts were allowed to be published; but for 
years after Riley could not bear to hear the in- 


cident spoken of. The poem is a very neat 
bit of work, and is now included in his -pub- 
lished works. It is worth reprinting here: 


LEONAINIE 


Leonainie, angels named her; 
And they took the light 
Of the laughing stars and framed her 
In a smile of white; 
And they made her hair of gloomy 
Midnight, and her eyes of bloomy 
Moonshine, and they brought her to me 
In the solemn night.— 


In a solemn night of summer 
When my heart of gloom 
Blossomed up to greet the comer 
Like a rose in bloom; 
All forebodings that distressed me 
I forgot, as joy caressed me— 
(Lying joy! that caught and pressed me 
In the arms of doom!) 


Only spake the little lisper 
In the Angel-tongue; 
Yet I, listening, heard her whisper— 
“Songs are only sung 
Here below that they may grieve you— 
Tales but told you to deceive you,— 
So must Leonainie leave you 
While her love is young.” 
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Then God smiled and it was morning, 
Matchless and supreme; 
Heaven’s glory seemed adorning 
Earth with its esteem ; 
Every heart but mine seemed gifted 
With the voice of prayer, and lifted 
Where my Leonainie drifted 
From me like a dream, 


Mr. Riley’s first volume of verse, “The Old 
Swimmin’ Hole and "Leven More Poems,” ap- 
peared in 1883, with the pseudonym of “Benj. 
F. Johnson, of Boone.” This Mr. Johnson 
was another newspaper hoax, being represented 
as an illiterate and artless old farmer of the 
locality. In 1887 Riley’s second volume, 
“Afterwhiles,” was published, and since then 
hardly a year has passed without the appear- 
ance of a new volume of his poetry. 

Bliss Carman writes in the New York Times 
Saturday Review a two-column appreciation 
of Mr. Riley’s personality. Mr. Carman does 
not express any views on his poetry, but he 
gives an enthusiastic indorsement of the man. 
“Riley is so entirely human and companion- 
able,” we are told, “so genuine and unpreten- 
tious that it is difficult for a personal acquaint- 
ance to regard him critically.” Says Mr. Car- 
man further: 


“T don’t know whether you would call Riley a 
typical American humorist; he’s a typical Ameri- 
can of the rare sort in whom the sense of humor 
is unfailing and abundant. He will sit with you 
by the hour and swap stories, or keep you in a 
simmer of joy with the absurd drolleries of his 
talk, and he will never once try to be funny; you 
are like to disgrace yourself with your laughter 
in the eyes of conventional folk, if you go a-walk- 
ing with him in the street—at least Iam. I neve~ 
could keep the sober demeanor which dignified 
propriety demands. If once you have tasted the 
rare stimulant of Riley’s companionship, you will 
find that every once in a while, just so often, you 
will feel that you cannot keep away from In- 
dianapolis any longer, but must pack your grip 
and take the first express for the West. Not for 
the sake of the poetry, but just to see the best of 
Hoosiers once more. . . . 

“His mirth is the ecstatic glee of a youngster 
on a holiday. He takes the hours as they come, 
and finds them so good that he cannot but give 
vent to his joy. He has nothing of the recent 
spirit of skeptical mockery, which likes to indulge 
its brilliancy in endless epigrams and facetious 
flippancies, and holds nothing too sacred for its 
acrid jest. He is too full of kindliness and veri- 
table mirth to have any room for bitter and scorn- 
ful wit. He has not imbibed the acid of modern 
thought, and feels no call to doubt the excellence 
of the world or the validity of old-fashioned no- 
tions. 


“He adheres, rather, to the ancient beliefs and 
pieties, and this simple credence, I doubt not, has 
much to do with the sweetness of his songs. His 
poetry has no trace of the incredulity and unrest 
which form so large a part in the thinking and 
feeling of many men to-day.” 
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“THE HOOSIER POET’”’ . 

“ He adheres to the ancient beliefs and pieties,” says 

Bliss Carman of James Whitcomb Riley, ‘‘and this 

simple credence, I doubt not, has much to do with the 
sweetness of his songs.” 


The Hoosier poet is a true dreamer, the kind 
that is hopelessly at sea in a strange city and 
must carry the key of his room in his pocket 
when at a hotel because he never can remember 
the number of the room. 


The eulogistic speeches that were made last 
December were full of affection and pride that 
left, apparently, little chance for the expression 


of critical opinion. Senator Beveridge styled 
Mr. Riley “the American Burns.” Mr. Mere- 
dith Nicholson assured the audience that “the 
poems of Riley form our great Hoosier Iliad.” 
And Henry Watterson had no hesitancy in as- 
serting that Riley “stands at length with the 
immortals of the whole creation”—hastening 
to add a little later: “We are not here to make 
literary criticisms—just to love Riley and one 
another.” 

The only thing against Mr. Riley is the 
fact that he remains a bachelor. In spite of 
his poem on “An Old Sweetheart of Mine,” 
he has never succumbed to the beguiling voice 
of the little god with the bow and arrow. 
But, as one of the speakers at the meeting 
last December remarked, he has managed 10 
square himself with the women through his 
poems of child-life and the quick sympathy 
they show with the joys of child-life. 
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THE NOVEL AS AN INSTRUMENT OF REFORM 


zi1PTON SINCLAIR’S story of the 
¥ 5 Chicago stock-yards, “The Jungle,” 
j\ is said to have already produced 
more visible results than any other 
book ever produced in the same time. If the 
statement is accurate, as it probably is, the 
novel emerges as something that cannot be 
conlined any longer within the domain of pure 
literature. It becomes a powerful instrument 
of reform, projected into the social and politi- 
cal world. 

There is a sense, of course, in which Mr. 
Sinclair’s novel has had its predecessors in 
many countries. Jack London’s enthusiastic 
characterization of the book as “the ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ of wage-slavery” recalls an 
earlier work which left indelible impress on the 
history of the United States. “The Jungle” 
has been placed in the same class with Charles 
Reade’s famous novels, “It Is Never Too Late 
To Mend” and “Hard Cash,” which brought 
about reforms in the English prisons and luna- 
tic asylums; with Sir Walter Besant’s “All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” which led to 
the establishment of the People’s Palace in 
London; and with Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” 
which arbdused public wrath against the con- 
duct of the “poor schools.” In a still broader 
sense it has kinship with Victor Hugo’s moving 
and eloquent portrayal of the nether world in 
“Les Miserables” and with Zola’s pictures of 
squalor and filth in “L’Assommoir” and “Ger- 
minal.” But in one respect “The Jungle” is 
felt to be unique. Its influence has been as 
definite as it has been widespread. It has 
created legislation and transformed the work- 
ing conditions of thousands of men and women. 
“We do not believe,” says the New York Book- 
man, “that any book has ever produced a con- 
crete result of this sort so rapidly as did ‘The 
Jungle.’ ” 

The nature and significance of this “con- 
crete result” are being debated on all sides, and 
the new function of the novel as an instrument 
of reform has been subjected to careful analy- 
sis. The great body of public opinion in this 
country, it need hardly be said, has been re- 
vealed as strongly in sympathy with the spirit 
of “The Jungle” and with the legislation it 
inspired. But prominent “opposition” voices 





have been heard. Leslie’s Weekly (New 
York) thinks that “incalculable harm has been 
inflicted on one of the greatest American indus- 
tries’ by “the assaults on the beef industry, 
coupled with publication of atrociously sensa- 
tional stories’; and Elbert Hubbard, in a 
lengthy article in the New York Herald, calls 
“The Jungle” an “insult to the intelligent peo- 
ple of America.” In further discussion of the 
novel, Mr. Hubbard links Upton Sinclair’s book 
with that of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s as an ex- 
ample of sincere, but wrong-headed, writing. 
He says: 


“What Harriet Beecher Stowe did for the 
emancipation of the negroes Upton Sinclair is 
trying to do for the working man. And, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sinclair, the condition of the man who 
works for wages is worse than the fate of the 
slaves of 1861. 

“We now realize that ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was 
not true to life. No living negro was ever quite 
so good as Uncle Tom; no white child was ever 
quite as angelic as little Eva. The typical slave 
owner was no more represented by Legree than 
Marks, the lawyer, stood as a pattern of the legal 
lights of the South, or Miss St. Clair symboled 
the womanly intelligence of Vermont. But these 
caricatures passed, for we were in a hysterical 
mood, not a critical one. 

“Mrs. Stowe’s book tied the hands of Lincoln. 
Without her literary firebrand Alexander Stephens 
and Abraham Lincoln could and would have 
bought and paid for the slaves—at double their ap- 
praised value, and then expended not one-fourth 
- money that has been paid for pensions since 
1870. 

“There was a goodly dash of humor in Mrs. 
Stowe’s characters that made the book readable, 
but in the ‘Jungle Book’ there is not a saving 
smile from cover to cover. 

“And yet, striking the country at a time when 
the political steers have their tails in the air, this 
harmless, necessary cat has sent a spasm of alarm 
even through our doughty President, and he has 
ordered the bugles to sound ‘Boots and saddles!’ 
And the ‘yellows,’ intent on circulation, have taken 
up the call like the fools in a theatre who cry fire. 


“What this country needs now is a sea wall of 
common sense.” 


Mrs. L. H. Harris, a Southern writer, con- 
cedes that “buzzard geniuses” are necessary 
“to show the decayed places in the world’s life,” 
but she evidently does not think very highly of 
the dignity of their calling. In an article in 
the New York Independent, entitled “The 
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Walking Delegate Novelist,” she classifies this 
genus under several heads, coming at last to 
“the lowest grade, but the most useful”; 


“To be one of this kind requires a natural taste 
for what is vicious, indecent and revolting. He 
must have a vocabulary that settles like a swarm 
of flies over open cesspools and in houses filled 
with vermin. He must know how to create 
heroes, not villains, out of thieves, how to excite 
the reader’s sympathy and admiration for a man 
who ‘shovels guts’ on the ‘killing beds’ in a meat 
packing house; who sleeps in his clothes and never 
changes them; who drinks, suffers like an animal, 
fights like a fiend and sinks into the lowest lep- 
rosy of sin. He must know how to portray a sat- 
urnalia of fallen women in a light which repre- 
sents them as the slaughtered lambs of a mon- 
strous social system. He must be able to describe 
babies with the rickets snuffling and crawling over 
drafty floors. He must dull pain and dishonor 
into sensations that are daily commonplace; show 
men and women who have become acclimated to 
all the horrors of hell so that they do not go mad 
at the sight of themselves, but accept their condi- 
tion with sodden indifference. He must never 
see a flower or blade of grass, for these would 
be mitigating circumstances, and it is not the busi- 
ness of this kind of walking delegate novelist to 
look for mitigating circumstances. He would not 
confess the sky itself except to smoke it black 
above the heads of his beloved demon people, who 
are demons of necessity, the unsightly victims of 
great trusts and powerful corporations. 

“Evidently all this requires a peculiar kind of 
genius, and Upton Sinclair has it. He has always 
had it, but never until he smelled the stench of 
the Chicago stock-yards, saw the ‘killing beds,’ 
learned the horrible secret economies in disposing 
of diseased and tainted meat. in the packing 
houses, saw the offal of humanity rotting in Pack- 
ingtown, has he found the right atmosphere in 
which to home it.” 


Against these derogatory estimates of “The 
Jungle” and its author may appropriately be 
set the tribute of Thomas W. Lawson, who re- 
fers to Upton Sinclair as “the youngest ‘muck- 
raker,’ but one of the noblest of them all,” and 
says further: “I believe Sinclair is justified in 
laying before the American people in big, bold, 
cold print, not only his ‘Jungle,’ but the worse 
conditions which he knows exist in Packing- 
town, and which were too unutterably and in- 
humanly foul for even his ‘Chamber of Hor- 
rors.” Fred D. Warren, of the editorial staff 
of The Appeal to Reason (Girard, Kan.), the 
Socialist paper in which Mr. Sinclair’s novel 
first appeared, writes: “ “The Jungle’ has vin- 
dicated itself—it has made its author the most 
talked of literary man in the world to-day, and 
it has stirred a nation to the verge of revolt.” 
And a New Haven clergyman, in a letter to 
the author of “The Jungle” lately made public, 
has described as follows the impression the 
book made upon him: 
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“Tolstoy, Zola, Gorky—these are the men with 
whom I compare you. None of them has done 
anything greater; at least, more significant. You 
have a surer hold upon the raw facts of life, as 
deep a vision, and that rare witchery of treatment 
that creates a new world out of chaos—the solid 
earth of substantial fact beneath; and above, the 
wide expanse of cloud and sky, of night and day, 
of silence and brooding mystery. In “The Jungle’ 
one feels how unutterably tragic is the life of 
the oppressed poor—how much of beauty and joy 
they miss. The man who can read it without be- 
ing moved to the depths of his being, may know 
that judgment has been passed upon him. Al- 
ready he is a dead soul. . . . Men may rejoice 
in or hate “The Jungle,’ but they will never look 
at the social question after reading it, in quite the 
same way again.” 


An interesting point in connection with “The 
Jungle,” which is emphasized in the Socialistic 
press, but has almost been lost sight of in the 
general comment, lies in the fact that Mr. Sin- 
clair’s fundamental purpose in writing his 
novel has been largely misunderstood. He 
wished to appeal to the hearts of the people, 
but now complains that he only succeeded in 
reaching their stomachs! Says his Socialist 
friend, Mr. H. G. Wilshire, in Wilshire’s Mag- 
azine (New York): 


“Sinclair, in publishing ‘The Jungle,’ had in 
view: 

“First—To instruct the people regarding So- 
cialism. 

“Secondly—To draw attention to the dreadful 
conditions under which the workers labor in the 
stockyards in Chicago; and thirdly, and only very 
incidentally, to call attention to the disgusting 
manner in which meat was prepared for consump- 
tion by the American public. 

“So far, ‘The Jungle’ has apparently quite 
missed fire as far as drawing any attention to the 
problem of Socialism, and also it has missed again 
as to the condition of the workers in the Chicago 
Stock Yards. However, in stirring up public i- 
dignation about the quality of food which is being 
furnished to the public, ‘The Jungle’ has been a 
huge success. 

“T understand that Sinclair thinks of writing 
another novel based upon the condition of the 
workers in some other industries in the country, 
where conditions are possibly even worse than 
those in the stockyards, but where the product 
turned out is not in the least affected by the con- 
dition of the worker. For instance, the condition 
of the boys in the glass-works is very dreadful, 
but nobody would think that a piece of glassware 
is any the worse for it, as far as health goes, on 
account of its being produced by the labor of lit 
tle boys who are practically murdered in the proc 
ess of producing it. 

“I am sure that if Sinclair writes his novel upot 
the theory that he is going to attract attention to 
the boys working in the glass works and thereby 
help their lot, then he will find the same expefr 
ence he had regarding ‘The Jungle,’ namely, fail- 
ure.” 
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THE SHAKESPEARE OF THE NOVEL 


ITH Shakespeare and Saint-Simon, 

Balzac is the greatest store-house 

of documents on human nature 

that -we possess.” This is the trib- 

ute paid by one of the greatest French critics, 
Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, to the greatest 
French novelist, in a masterly study* newly 
translated into English by Lorenzo O’Rourke. 
With marvelous insight the dissector of poets 
analyzes the dissector of souls and lays open 
to our eyes “that strange, sickly and magnifi- 
cent flower’—the Shakespeare of French 
prose. : 

Like Shakespeare, Balzac portrayed his 
characters with infinite care, but his method 
was different. We read: 

. 

“He began in the fashion not of artists, but of 
savants. Instead of painting he dissected. He 
did not enter into the souls of his characters vio- 
lently and at a single bound like Shakespeare or 
Saint-Simon; he walked round and round them 
patiently and slowly like an anatomist, lifting a 
muscle, then a bone, then a nerve, and only 
reaching the brain and heart after he had trav- 
ersed the whole cycle of organs and their func- 
tions. Arrived at his character, he ex- 
hibited the structure of his hands, the curve of 
his spine, the shape of his nose, the size of his 
bones, the length of his chin, the size of his lips. 
He counted his gestures, his winks, his warts. He 
knew his origins, his education, his history, how 
much he had in land and income, what circle he 
moved in; what people he saw, what he spent, 
what he ate.” 


Taine goes on to describe the soul of man as 
“a crystal lens which gathers to a focus all the 
luminous rays darted from the boundless uni- 
verse, and like a radiator reflects them into 
infinite space.” He says further: 


“It is on this account that every man is a being 
apart, absolutely distinct, capable of being mul- 
tiplied to an enormous extent, a sort of abyss 
whose depth is equaled only by his prophetic gen- 
ius and enormous erudition. I dare to assert 
that in this respect Balzac has risen to the level 
of Shakespeare. His characters live; they enter 
into familiar conversation; Nucingen, Rastignac, 
Philippe Bridau, Phellion, Bixiou, and a hundred 
others are men whom we have seen, whom we 
cite to give an idea of some real person whom we 
meet in the street.” 


It has been said of Shakespeare that he was 
a “universally rounded” man and in the en- 


a A CRITICAL Stupy. By Hippolyte Adolphe 
Fre Translated, with an Appreciation of Taine, by 
renzo O’Rourke. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


tirety of his work left unexpressed no hu- 
man emotion. In Balzac, we are told, one 
can grasp on every page the whole human 
comedy. 


_ “The landscape is such that it can be seen en- 
tire at every turn. The characters rise before 
your imagination surrounded by the innumerable 
train of circumstances associated with them. You 
view at a glance their family relations, their na- 
tionality, the sources of their authority and of their 
means. Never has artist concentrated so much 
upon the countenance he was painting. Never 
has artist so made up for the essential shortcom- 
ings of art. For the isolated drama or novel only 
gives a one-sided idea of history and explains 
nature badly. It merely scoops an event out of 
the vast conglomerate of things, suppressing all 
the shreds and ligatures that bind it to adjacent 
things. In selecting it mutilates, and in reducing 
the model it spoils it. 

“To be exact, therefore, is to be great. Balzac 
has grasped the truth because he has grasped the 
whole.” 


Balzac’s style, continues the critic, is rep- 
resentative of the “grandness, richness: and 
novelty” of his world. 


“This style is a gigantic chaos; everything is 
there: the arts, the sciences, the crafts, all history, 
philosophies, religions. There is nothing which 
has not furnished it with words. In ten lines 
you traverse the four corners of thought and of 
the world. Here is a Swedenborgian idea side 
by side with a metaphor taken from a butcher 
or a chemist, two lines further on a philosophic ti- 
rade, then a coarse joke, a shade of tenderness, 
the half-vision of a painter, a bar of music. It 
is an extraordinary carnival of down-at-the-heel 
metaphysicians, Grub-Street Silenuses, wan schol- 
ars, rollicking artists, workingmen in smock- 
frocks, bedizened and caparisoned with every 
species of magnificence or frippery. The costumes 
of every age elbowing each other, here tatters, 
there golden raiment, purple sewed to rags, rags 
edged with brilliants—all this whirling chaos 
striving in the dust and light under the reflection 
of the gas-lamps with their hard and dazzling 
glare.” 


Yet if, like Shakespeare, Balzac makes him- 
self the mirror of a world it is the evil aspects 
that he portrays most eagerly and with the 
greatest mastery. Good and evil are one to 
him, or rather, he has a decided preference 
for the latter. To quote again: 


“Purity and grace hardly concern him; in his 

eye a toad is the equal of a butterfly; the bat in- 
terests him more than the nightingale. 
If he does embellish, it will be in a strange fash- 
ion, as he loves natural forces, and those alone; 
he introduces into his picture the deformities, mal- 
adies, and grandiose monstrosities which they 
produce when magnified. 
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“LOLA LA GITANE ’ 


Zuloaga has painted with equal power and charm the 
cultured beauty in all the glory of priceless lace and 
mantilla, and the daughter of the people, hardly less 
attractive in her naive, innocent grace. 


“The ideal is lacking in the naturalist; still more 
is it lacking in Balzac the naturalist. He has none 
of that vivid and alert imagination by means of 
which Shakespeare gilds and manipulates the 
slender threads of human destiny; he is overbur- 
dened; we behold him painfully sunken in his 
scientific dunghill absorbed in the study of all the 
fibres of his dissection, encumbered with tools and 
repulsive preparations. . . . He lacks true 
nobility ; delicate things escape him; his anato- 
mist’s hands pollute modest creatures; he makes 


ugliness more ugly. But it is in painting baseness 
that he achieves a triumph. No one is 
more capable of describing beasts of prey whether 
small or great. He shakes the tree of 
science and gives you the greenest apples to 
munch.” 


Perhaps the reason for Balzac’s tempera- 
ment lies in the fact that he is the child of his 
century and his environment. His genius 
would have developed differently had he lived 
im the timeof Elizabeth. As it is he created 
a Vautrin, and might have created an Iago— 
an Imogen was wholly beyond him. ‘‘Thena- 
ture of women, remarks Taine, “is composed 
of nervous finesse, delicate and alert imagina- 
tion, and a certain reserve, innate and ac- 
quired. That is to say that nearly always it 
escapes Balzac.” 

After this analysis Taine draws a striking 
comparison between the poet-dramatist and 
the novelist—the sixteenth and the nineteenth 
century writers: 


“Shakespeare has found more striking words, 
more extravagant deeds, more despairing cries; 
he has more enthusiasm, more madness, more 
fire; his genius is more natural, more abandoned, 
more violent; he invents by instinct, he is a poet; 
he sees and makes us see by sudden illuminations 
the abysms, and the farthest reach of things, like 
those grand lightning flashes seen in southern 
nights which reveal and light up with flame the 
whole horizon. ; 

“Balzac slowly lights and stirs up his furnace; 
we feel pain at his efforts; we partake of his pain- 
ful labors in the black and smoky workshops 
where he prepares, by scientific means, thousands 
of lanterns, which he arranges in infinite varieties 
so that their intermingled and united rays light up 
the whole country. At the end all embrace; the 
spectator looks; he sees less suddenly, less easily, 
less splendidly with Balzac than with Shakespeare, 
but he sees the same things on a large plane.” 





' THE GREATEST SPANISH PAINTER SINCE VELASQUEZ 


NEW painter of genius has arisen in 

Spain. He comes up from the ranks 

of the toreadors. His name is Ig- 

J nacio Zuloaga, and his work as 

artist is attracting world-wide attention. Two 
of the leading European galleries—the Luxem- 
bourg, in Paris, and the Brussels Museum— 
have lately acquired paintings by him, and 
others of his pictures have been exhibited in 
Berlin, Bremen, Vienna and Barcelona. His 
subjects are drawn from provincial Spain—a 
home of romance as yet almost untouched by 
the modern spirit. His style, which is simple, 


powerful and intensely national, recalls the 
great epoch of Spanish art, and is being com 
pared with that of his most eminent predecet 
sor, Velasquez. 

From an article in Le Monde Modern 
(Paris) by Tristan Leclére, we learn that 
Zuloaga is a comparatively young man, no 
yet thirty-five years old. Success did not come 
to him all at once. He had to encounter 
those not unusual trials of genius, oppositiol 
on the part of his family and lack of populat 
appreciation. In early youth he tried his hand 
at a commercial occupation, but soon realize 
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that such a life was impossible for him. He 
left the accountant’s desk for the bull-ring, 
and seems to have found the free and reckless 
life of a toreador a congenial one. As it 
turned out later, this occupation was of ines- 
timable service to him, for when he found him- 
self settled in his true vocation, that of an 
artist, his practical experience in the bull-ring 
enabled him to portray the national pastime 
with a realism and brilliancy that no other 
artist has equaled. 

It was after he had killed his seventeenth 
bull that the accident occurred which changed 
his career. He was severely wounded while 
battling in the arena, and the result of his 
mishap was to turn his thoughts to art. In 
1889 he went to Paris and lived for a time 
with the Spanish colony of L’Isle Saint Louis. 
Here he became acquainted with Santiago 
Rusinol, who was destined to achieve fame as 
a landscape-painter. In 1893 he sent his first 
picture to the Salon. It was a partrait study 
of Don Pedro, the dwarf of Eilar, a subject 
familiar to Spanish painters since the time 
of Velasquez. It aroused much interest by 
reason of certain original touches, but was not 














IGNACIO ZULOAGA 


Whose simple, powerful and intensely national paintings 
tecall the great epoch of Spanish art. 





“THE PICADOR” 
(By Ignacio Zuloaga ) 


The artist was at one time himself a toreador, and his 
practical experience in the bull-ring has enabled him to 
portray the national pastime of Spain with a realism 
and brilliancy that no“other artist has equaled. 


an official success, and the artist was disap- 
pointed in his dream of achieving fame at the 


first attempt. This and succeeding canvases 
made him known, however, to a circle of 
artists some of whom were to become famous. 
Among these was Dannat. It was only after 
an interval of about five years, in 1899, that 
Zuloaga’s genius received full recognition 
through his fine study, “Daniel Zuloaga and 
his Daughters,” which he exhibited at the 
Salon of the Champ de Mars. This is the 
painting that has been bought by the Luxem- 
bourg. Its success was instant, and it stamped 
its author as a painter of an original type who 
deserved to be ranked with Fortuny. The 
picture is regarded as one of the masterpieces 
of modern portraiture. The simplicity of the 
grouping, the naturalness of pose, the elegance 
of the types represented, the daring contrasts 
of the blues and blacks, stamp it as a painting 
in the great style. 

In 1900 Zuloaga sent to the Paris Exposi- 
tion “The Eve of the Bull Fight,” a large and 
imposing canvas. It was rejected by the Span- 
ish judges, to the great dismay of the painter 
and his admirers, This incident recalls the 
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“WORKING MEN DRINKING” 
An admirable example of Zuloaga’s proletarian portraiture. 


similar cases of Manet and Whistler, whose 
countrymen refused to recognize their genius 
until it had received the stamp of foreign ap- 
proval. Zuloaga did not have to wait long for 
vindication. His picture was purchased by 
the Brussels Museum almost at the same time 
that the Luxembourg acquired his “Daniel 
Zuloaga.” 

The new painter has traits of striking orig- 
inality. His modeling is vigorous and of a 
characteristic nobility, and this strength of 
touch, suggestive of the masters, does not ex- 
clude a certain delicacy and refinement which 
are thoroughly modern. What stamps him a 
painter of extraordinary creative gifts is the 
slight use which he makes of models. They 
pose merely for his first sketch. He has no 
further need of them, and yet his finished pic- 
ture is as full of the movement and natual- 
ness of life as though each completed detail 
had been wrought after the living model. 
Another trait is still more remarkable, and 
the only analogy that comes to mind is 
that of Gustave Doré. It is this: Zuloaga relies 
absolutely on memory aided by his imagination 
for the landscape backgrounds which are so 
notable an accompaniment of his pictures. He 
never makes open-air studies; but depends en- 


tirely upon the impressions which he bears in 
his memory. These impressions are so vivid 
that he is able to reproduce them upon canvas 
even after a considerable lapse of time. 

The women that Zuloaga has pairited are the 
women of Byron’s dreams, glorious creatures 
compact of fire and passion, born for love 
Their beauty has almost nothing of the spif- 
itual, yet it never approaches grossness. Their 
attitudes and gestures, full of grace, their dark 
languishing glances, the adorable coquetry of 
their costume—all is of the essence of Spanish 
romance. The native luxuriance of the Am 
dalusian is admirably expressed by Zuloaga’s 
brush. In these figures, full of life, and char- 
acter, and beauty, he has expressed the unique 
charm of Spanish womanhood as perhaps 10 
other modern artist has done. He has not 
confined himself to one type of beauty, % 
painters usually do, but has exhibited an e& 
traordinary variety. He has painted with 
equal power and charm the cultured beauty, 
enthroned in her balcony ‘in all the glory ot 
priceless lace and mantilla, and the daughter 
of the people, hardly less attractive in het 
naive, innocent grace. 

One can see that the peasant type has made 
a strong impression upon the artist. Hardly 





“THE GRAPE-GATHERERS” 
(By Ignacio Zuloaga.) 


The peasant type has made a strong impression upon the artist. Hardly less interesting than the seductive 
charm of his women is the rugged nobility of his men. These men of the people stand out in Zuloaga’s canvases, 
figures of compelling interest. 
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‘ 


*“ PARISIENNES” 
(By Ignacio Zuloaga.) 


Their attitudes and gestures, full of grace, their dark, languishing glances, the adorable coquetry of their cos- 
tume—all is of the essence of Spanish romance.” 


less interesting than the seductive charm of 
his women is the rugged nobility of his men. 
It is only in Spain that one can see the actual 
survival of the antique Roman type of man- 
hood, in which personal honor is not merely 


a conception, but the breath of life. The very 
rags of the Spanish peasant have a sort of 
dignity. These men of the people stand out 
in Zuloaga’s canvases, figures of compelling 
interest. Their peasant costumes fall in almost 
classic folds round their figures, full of dignity 
and characteristic grace. The portrait of 
Don Miguel of Segovia, the poet of the people, 
is a fine example of this. 

“Though a revolutionary in the eyes of his 
compatriots,” writes M. Leclére, “Zuloaga is 
deeply imbued with the national traditions.” 
He says further: 


“Like all the painters of the Spanish school, 
from Greco to Goya, he loves grays—iron grays, 
ashen and silver grays. Like them he is instinct- 
ively a realist: forms and tones enchant him. Like 
them he has taken his subjects from his environ- 


ment; and if one is inclined to reproach him for 
this, it must be remembered that these models have 
remained the same for time out of mind, that the 
topers of Zuloaga are the topers of Velasquez, that 
it is the same blood that flows under the brown 
and weather-beaten faces of the men, the same 
smiles that light up the black eyes and lurk upon 
the charming lips of the women. The resem- 
blance, however, ceases there: it is a resemblance 
of race, of climate, for which Ignacio Zuloaga 
merits the highest praise. The individuality of 
the painter is always dominant. His manner has 
nothing in common with that of Goya, still less 
with that of Velasquez. He has not, like the lat- 
ter, especially in his‘later period, made use. of im- 
pasting, for the purpose of expressing textures 
of the flesh. He paints directly, seeking to im- 
part at once the just degree of tone and strength 
and to preserve to the end the freshness of im- 
provisation. If we must perforce give him a di- 
rect ancestry, we must go back to the Greeks. His 
coloring, powerful at the outset, but moderate and 
confined to a few elements, becomes gradually 
diversified; in the last stage the grays give place 
to the whole gamut of nuances, and the shadows 
are full of color. Nevertheless, the artist keeps to 
the palette of the ancients; he avoids the new and 
brilliant colors that have no permanence.” 
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THE “FLABBERGASTING GENIUS” OF MR. CHESTERTON 


“gifted, graceful, flabbergasting 

genius” is the fetching phrase ap- 
“ea ] plied to Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
#5) 5) the English essayist, critic, journal- 
ist and novelist, who is regarded as the most 
able antagonist in English journalism of the 
redoubtable Bernard Shaw. In the quality of 
cleverness and in the challenging audacity of 
their views, the two men are very similar. 
In more respects they present a marked con- 
trast. “I am neither young nor a Liberal,” 
wrote Shaw not long since, declining a dinner 
invitation. Mr, Chesterton is quite young— 
thirty-three—and very Liberal. 

“T don’t care for anything except to be in 
the present stress of life as it is,” he said 
recently to an interviewer. “It so happens that 
I couldn’t be immortal; but if I could I 
shouldn’t want to be. . . . No, I don’t believe 
in a man working purely for the sake of art. 
It does him good to work for bread and 
cheese. It is putting himself into the stream 
of life. What I value in my own work 
is what I may succeed in striking out of 
others.” Of his latest book of essays, he re- 
marks : “‘Heretics’ isn’t certainly a particularly 
good sort of book, but I enjoyed it because it 
was so very rude to all my contemporaries.” 

In personal appearance, Mr. Chesterton is 
of gigantic stature, writes his friend and fellow 
Liberal, Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, recently. 
He “presents a formidable appearance when 
swaggering down Fleet Street in the small 
hours of the morning, or in the midst of the 
crowd which surges around him, and to which 
he is entirely oblivious. He wears a huge 
slouch hat, which is the despair of his friends, 
and is accustomed to pursue long, solitary 
walks through London, often penetrating right 
through the great town, from north to south 
or east to west. When over-wearied with 
journalism, he will suddenly start on a country 
tamble, taking the train to some station, the 
name of which pleases him, on the time table, 
and striking thence in any direction to any des- 
tination. Here he wanders till his friends 
organize relief parties, or till he strikes another 
tailway line, when he contentedly journeys 
homeward.” He is a mystic and optimist, this 
Swaggering young giant, who can say with 
Walt Whitman, “No array of terms can ex- 
press how much at peace I am about God.” 

Mr. Chesterton was born in London about 
thirty-three years ago. He was educated at 
St. Paul’s, and on leaving school intended to 


become an artist. Even now, it is said, he is 
in the habit of carrying a bit of crayon about 
in his pocket and decorating blank walls with 
his caricatures and fantasies. But his father— 
a successful real-estate agent—chose a business 
career for his son, and for a while young 
Chesterton was hitched to a desk in a pub- 
lisher’s office. His first book, printed in 1900, 
was a little volume of nonsense verses, “Grey- 
beards at Play,” illustrated by the author. 
Then followed shortly a collection of serious 
verses—“The Wild Knight, and Other Poems” 
—which was considered a work of great 
promise. “I think everybody, right in the mid- 
dle of them, would sooner write poetry than 
anything else,” says Mr. Chesterton. But his 
next, and more popular book—“The Defend- 
ant’”—was made up not of poems, but of brief 
paradoxical essays. These “defences” of 
Penny Dreadfuls, Rash Vows, Slang, Baby- 
Worship, etc., were laughed over as great jokes 
by many readers; but we find the author ear- 
nestly defending them (in the preface to a 
second edition) as “ethically sincere, since they 
seek to remind men that things must be loved 
first and improved afterwards.” 

About this time, Mr. Chesterton left his 
desk in the publisher’s office and began to 
give all his time to literary journalism, con- 
tributing to dailies, weeklies and monthlies an 
astonishing amount and variety of matter. 
Some of his friends think that he has been 
writing too much and kindly advise him to go 
bury himself in the desert for a few years 
before bringing out another book; but it is 
not likely that he will follow their advice while 
public and publishers are eagerly asking for 
more. Besides, Mr. Chesterton is a family 
man, and his wife might object. Moreover, 
he is not the writer to get much inspiration 
from the back of a camel. Mr. Chesterton 
gets his daily inspiration right in the heart of 
John Burns’s Battersea, where he is deep in 
local politics, frequenting the ale-houses, drink- 
ing with the men, and listening to their 
opinions on municipal milk or their own Right 
Honorable. He is ambitious to be their repre- 
sentative on the borough council, just as 
Bernard Shaw was representative for St. Pan- 
cras. Only Chesterton intends to represent 
his constituency—which he claims Shaw never 
did. “Shaw succeeded in representing merely 
himself,” says this romantic young Liberal, 
who thinks that because he goes into ale-houses 
and drinks with the men, he is a fitting rep- 
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resentative of the workers in one of the poorest 
districts of London. 

Mr. Chesterton is also very busy combating 
the “efficiency” of the Fabian Society, the de- 
terminism of Robert Blatchford, the Socialist 
editor of the London Clarion, and the Super- 
man. And he is on the committee of an 
energetic Anti-Puritan League, organized “for 
the defense of the people’s pleasures.” 

The list of Chesterton’s published works is 
already long. It includes, besides the nonsense 
and serious verses and controversial essays, 
a romance, biographical sketches and a “Life 
of Robert Browning” in the dignified English 
“Men of Letters” series, edited by John Mor- 
ley. 

It is in “Heretics” especially that Chesterton 
has proved himself such a militant opponent 
of Bernard Shaw’s philosophy. He makes no 
mistakes about the famous Fabian’s qualities. 
He does not call him a “soul-destroying cynic,” 
a farceur or a poseur, etc. He simply says: 
“I am not concerned with Mr. Bernard 
Shaw as one of the most brilliant and one of 
the most honest men alive; I am concerned 


with him as a Heretic”—that is to say, with 
a man whose philosophy seems to him ‘ “quite 
solid, quite coherent, and quite wrong.” 


To 
quote more fully: 


“Mr. Bernard Shaw is always represented by 
those who disagree with him, and, I fear, also 
(if such exist) by those who agree with him, as 
a capering humorist, a dazzling acrobat, a quick- 
change artist. It is said that he cannot be taken 
seriously, that he will defend anything or attack 
anything, that he will do anything to startle and 
amuse. All this is not only untrue, but it is, glar- 
ingly, the opposite of the truth; it is as wild as 
to say that Dickens had not the boisterous mas- 
culinity of Jane Austen. The whole force and 
triumph of Mr. Bernard Shaw lie in the fact that 
he is a thoroughly consistent man. So far~from 
his power consisting in jumping through hoops or 
standing on his head, his power consists in holding 
his own fortress night and day. He puts the 
Shaw test rapidly and rigorously to everything 
that happens in heaven or earth. His standard 
never varies. The thing which weak-minded revo- 
lutionists and weak-minded conservatives really 
hate (and fear) in him, is exactly this, that his 
cg a such as they are, are held even, and that 

his law, such as it 1s, is justly enforced. You may 
attack his principles, as I do; but I do not know 
of any instance in which you can attack their ap- 
plication. If he dislikes lawlessness, he dislikes 
the lawlessness of Socialists as much as that of 
Individualists. If he dislikes the fever of patriot- 
ism, he dislikes it in Boers and Irishmen as well 
as in Englishmen. If he dislikes the vows and 
bonds of marriage, he dislikes still more the fiercer 
bonds and wilder vows that are made by lawless 
love. If he laughs at the authority of priests, he 
laughs louder at the pomposity of men of science. 
If he condemns the irresponsibility of faith, he 
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condemns with a sane consistency the equal ir- 
responsibility of art. He has pleased all the bo- 
hemians by saying that women are equal to men; 
but he has infuriated them by suggesting that 
men are equal to women. He is almost mechanic- 
ally just; he has something of the terrible quality 
of a machine. The man who is really wild and 
whirling, the man who is really fantastic and in- 
calculable, is not Mr. Shaw, but the average Cab- 
inet Minister.” 


After which appreciation, Mr. Chesterton 
proceeds at once to knock down not Mr. Shaw, 
but his Superman. “He who had laid all the 
blame on ideals,” he says, “set up the most im- 
possible of all ideals, the ideal of a new crea- 
ture.” Yet Shaw predicts that every ideal 
broken will be replaced by a new one. It is 
the clinging to old, cutworn ideals which, he 
thinks, plays the mischief with modern life. 
“The truth is,” asserts Chesterton, “that Mr. 
Shaw has never seen things as they are. If 
he had he would have fallen on his knees be- 
fore them. He has always had a secret ideal 
that has withered all the things of this world. 
He has all the time been silently comparing 
humanity with something that was not human, 
with a monster from Mars, with the Wise 
Man of the Stoics, with the Economic Man of 
the Fabians, with Julius Cesar, with Siegfried, 
with the Superman. Mr. Shaw, on the 
practical side perhaps the most humane man 
alive, is in this sense inhumane. He has even 
been infected to some extent with the primary 
intellectual weakness of his new master, Nietz- 
sche, the strange notion that the greater and 
stronger a man was the more he would de- 
spise other things. The greater and stronger 
a man is the more he would be inclined to 
prostrate himself before a periwinkle. That 
Mr. Shaw keeps a lifted head and a contemptu- 
ous face before the colossal panorama of em- 
pires and civilizations, this does not in itself 
convince one that he sees things as they are. 
I should be most effectively convinced that he 
did if I found him staring with religious as- 
tonishment at his own feet.” 

Moreover, Mr. Chesterton picks a quarrel 
with Mr. Shaw because he thinks him an as- 
cetic, a Puritan, and an old maid! “He is, 
strictly speaking, * in maiden meditation, fancy 
free’ ””—so it is written. “He is innocent, and 
he is free from fancies, as a person must be 
who is too innocent to be romantic. ° 
But all this is only a part of that weird auster- 
ity and perfection of Mr. Shaw’s mind. In 
his diet he is too healthy for this world. In 
his politics he is too practical for this world.” 
One would ‘suppose that Mr. Shaw had re- 
fused to join the Anti-Puritan League. 
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Politically, Mr. Chesterton is a Liberal and 
a Nationalist; philosophically, a democrat— 
and a very radieal one. He complains that 
so “vast a section of the modern world is out 
of sympathy with the serious democratic senti- 
ment.” “Democracy is not philanthropy,” he 
reminds us; “it is not even altruism or social 
reform. Democracy is not founded on pity 
for the common man; democracy is founded on 
reverence for the common man, or, if you will, 
even on fear of him.” 

The democratic emotion, which was native 
to St. Francis of Assisi and to Walt Whitman, 
is “peculiarly difficult to describe in our en- 
lightened age, for the simple reason that it is 
peculiarly difficult to find,” says Mr. Chesterton. 
And in this connection he touches on one of 
the most singularly undemocratic symptoms 
of our time—the slum novelists and other stu- 
dents and writers of the slums, criticizing them 
sharply as follows: 
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“A poor man is a man who has not got much 
money. This may seem a simple and unnecessary 
description, but in the face of a great mass of mod- 
ern fact and fiction, it seems very necessary in- 
deed; most of our redlists and sociologists talk 
about a poor man as if he were an octopus or an 
alligator. There is no more need to study the 
psychology of poverty than to study the psychol- 
ogy of bad temper, or the psychology of vanity, 
or the psychology of animal spirits. A man ought 
to know something of the emotions of an insulted 
man, not by being insulted, but simply by being 
aman. And he ought to know something of the 
emotions of a poor man not by being poor but 
simply by being a man. Therefore, in any writer 
who is describing poverty, my first objection to 
him will be that he has studied his subject. A 
democrat would have imagined it. These 
books are not a record of the psychology of pov- 
erty. They are a record of the psychology of 
wealth and culture when brought in contact with 
poverty. They are not a description of the state of 
the slums. They are only a very dark and dread- 
ful description of the state of the slummers.” 





AMERICA AS A NATION 


E have been artists in America with- 
out knowing it, poets, though all 
unconscious of the fact. . So at 
least avers Paul Adam, the well- 

known French artist and novelist. He came 
to this conclusion several years ago during 
the course of a visit as French commissioner 
to the St Louis Exposition, and he states it 
anew in his “Vues d’Amérique,” just pub- 
lished in Paris. One of the surest signs of our 
artistic vitality he finds in the oft-depreciated 
“sky-scraper,” which he treats as a “new and 
titanic” form of architecture. But, in the eyes 
of this critic, all] our commercial activity par- 
takes of the nature of the creative and artistic. 
He confesses that he finds a purely esthetic 
delight in the transcontinental schemes of 
our financial magnates, and he pronounces our 
bridges and railroads “poems.” 

According to M. Adam’s definition, art is 
“the translation of a thought by means of a 
symbol.” It is in this sense that he eulogizes 
American art. Applying the formula his- 
torically, in a brilliant passage that begins 
with the names of Aéschylus and Shakespeare 
and ends with the American “sky-scraper,” 
M. Adam says: 


“Some artists have been able to develop the idea, 


OF ARTISTS AND POETS 


the dogma, but have been unable to clothe it with 


its living forms. Others have been able to pro- 
duce technically acceptable work without being 
able to inscribe in the symbol the idea which jus- 
tifies it. The man of genius has combined the two 
faculties. Thus A’schylus, Shakespeare, Goethe 
and Flaubert; thus Bach, Beethoven and Wagner; 
thus Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Hol- 
bein, Titian, fre ana diy Delacroix, Lenain, Fra- 
gonard, Ingres, Whistler, gave evidence of the 
highest genius. These great men possessed the 
faculty of suggestion equally with the faculty of 
expression. Their works communicate to us a 
sort of emotion which owes nothing to pity, to 
fear, to joy, to sorrow, but which owes everything 
to the unique and surprising art of having in- 
scribed an impressive idea in a perfect symbol. 
The masterpiece of sculpture from the time of 
the Egyptians and the Greeks up to the most pro- 
ductive period of the Renaissance always ex- 
pressed abstract forces: divinity, sovereignty, 
glory, wisdom, beauty. These forces were at first 
part of architecture, which seems to be, in its es- 
sence, the art of reducing to lines the data pro- 
vided by nature; the art of transforming the trunks 
of trees into pillars, the forest thickets into col- 
onnades; the hollowed granite of grottoes into 
vaulted ceilings; the sloping thatches of the primi- 
tive huts into pediments. The Greek developed 
the habit of putting everything into geometrical 
figures. His monuments, with their. bas-reliefs 
and statues, were a pure translation of a geometri- 
cal science, invented in its entirety by man. The 
same thought, which was applied by Scandinavi- 
ans, who descended into the Balkan peninsula in 
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the course of their migrations and who were in- 
structed in their destinies by the adepts of Mem- 
phis, and by the Phoenicians of Tyre, was the 
thought that borrowed the least from the world 
of sense. Architecture was a symbol of ideas from 
the moment it ceased .to preside over the con- 
struction of the hut and began to dedicate the 
temple. 

“This is the reason why the North Americans 
are preparing at this moment a new and titanic 
architecture, symbol of the activity of their 
brains.” 


Bringing all contemporary American art 
to the test of his favorite touchstone, M. Adam 
arrives, by this route also, at a glorification 
of our architecture as being the only adequate 
symbolic expression of our national life. Our 
painting, he says, is as yet in the imitative 
stage, and even the greatest of our sculptors, 
such as St Gaudens, have not learned to sub- 
ordinate “the life of the form” to “the desire 
for an ennobling composition.” American art, 
in M. Adam’s judgment, is strong in technique, 
but, save in architecture, weak in imitative 
originality. It is in architecture that the 
American artist “finds” himself; it is here that 
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the spirit of “colossal cities,” of the “flames 
and the Cyclopean workshops of Pittsburg,” 
finds expression. M. Adam’s admiration for 
our sky-scraper as the architectural symbol of 
our “genius for synthesis” is almost without 
limit. He characterizes the Frick Building at 
Pittsburg as “the most remarkable architec- 


tural achievement on the other side of the At- 
and goes on to say: 


” 


lantic, 


“As a rule, opinion deprecates these square tow- 
ers which are being built in all American cities, 
where the excessive cost of land obliges the con- 
tractors to make up in vertical what is lacking in 
horizontal space. Persons who pride themselves 
upon their taste affect disapproval of structures of 
this sort. Wrongly, I think. Their very height 
exempts them from the heaviness with which they 
are reproached. Among the other buildings, they 
are like the donjons of yore among the straw- 
thatched cottages. Now no esthetician judges un- 
favorably the group formed by the tower and the 
tiny houses of a medieval city. All agree rather 
in pronouncing it picturesque. Even the young 
girls practise copying its arrangement with pencil 
and brush because they desire to please. They 
would do well also to transfer to their water-color 
pads these colossal, tower-like structures and the 


A CURIOSITY IN ARTISTIC PERSPECTIVE 
A photograph taken with a camera tied to a bamboo pole suspended from the top of the New York 7#mes building. 





“BROAD STREET, NEW YORK” 
(By Colin Campbell Cooper.) 


‘“‘ Crude as these buildings are to-day,” says a writer in Zhe Booklovers Magazine, “the drift of the 
sunlight on them, the glorious and often merciful veil of mists, and the glittering galaxies of their own 
lights ty night help us to that relation toward them of instinctive joy ina beauty already there. And this 
relation gives the surest promise of their future perfection.” 
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NEW YORK’S JAGGED SKY-LINE 


“Is there no suggestion of poetry in that silent company of stone giants ?—in this fairy harbor with its floating 


constellations and argosies of brilliant color?” asks Michael Monahan in 7he Papyrus. “ 


ust the poet be voiceless 


in the presence of beauty and power manifested in symbols peculiar to this age and this land? Or is it not rather 
that we have no poet whose tiny soul does not shrivel up into impotence before your greatness, O Manahatta?”’ 


buildings that cluster in their shadows. In fact, 
certain photographers have succeeded in achieving, 
by careful selection, excellent and surprising re- 
sults. The rhythmical sweep of the lines of the 
ensemble is highly satisfying. I firmly believe 
that the Americans have discovered a new type of 
architecture which their coming art will raise to 
a high degree of excellence. 

“And this art will be theirs alone! ae 

“In the twenty-three stories of these buildings 
the force of America is concentrated. There, pro- 
moters come to think; there, inventors and finan- 
ciers form partnerships; there, banks buy, sell, 
discount, consolidate, prepare elections, devise so- 
cial laws, project railroads, whet the appetites of 
the masses, satisfy them and exploit them, com- 
mand the digging of mines, the ploughing of the 
desert, the spanning of rivers with bridges, the 
sowing of railway stations, the founding of cities, 
the capturing of sources of gas and petroleum, the 
cornering of the cotton of the South, the grain of 
the West, the metals of the East and the leather of 
the North, in order to cause the price to rise or 
fall a few cents. Such a change in price is suffi- 
cient to make a difference in the total of millions 
of dollars by reason of the abundance of national 
wealth due to the bigness of the territory, the 
variety of the products, the fertility of the virgin 
soil, the energy of eighty million inhabitants and 
the prosperity of a commerce on which immigra- 
tion alone confers 900,000 customers a year. These 
marvelous architectural artists are striving to en- 
dow their structures with the power of suggestion. 
They understand perfectly that this is the prin- 
cipal part of their task. To erect donjons of 
twenty-five stories, to superimpose business offices 
therein, to exalt above the city the omnipotence 
of money as the tower of the feudal castle was ex- 
alted of yore above the surrounding country— 
what exact and happy symbolism is this! Our 
ignorance has fondly maintained, hitherto, that the 
Yankees possess no personal art. Here is the 
refutation.” 


It is not surprising that a man who can dis- 
cern these artistic qualities in our despised 
sky-scraper should discover qualities of art 


also in the business and business methods 


of which the sky-scraper is the logical prod- 
uct. To M. Adam,’ business as carried on 
in America is poetry, and, consequently, Amer- 
ican business men are poets. He writes on this 
point: 


“Half of the American enterprises appear on ex- 
amination to be of such a sort that the most cour- 
ageous of our speculators would ‘consider a per- 
son crazy who should venture to announce his 
faith in them, and would commend him to an 
alienist’s care. Yet some of these senseless dreams 
pay their dreamers largely. . . . As soon as the 
Spaniards had evacuated Cuba, their conquerors 
deemed it incumbent upon them to build a railroad 
the whole length of the island, since, without a 
railroad, it would not take on the aspect of a civ- 
ilized land. American pride demanded this per- 
manent evidence of its civilizing work. Immedi- 
ately, a financier of Chicago assembled friends 
who joined hands with him. To-day locomotives 
draw Pullman cars from Havana to Santiago at 
normal speed. Everybody knows that for ten or 
twenty years agriculture will not be sufficiently de- 
veloped along the length of this line to afford it a 
business sufficient to keep up its material and pay 
the salaries of its employees. And yet the affair 
was carried through because it was beautiful to 
think about! The founder was enamored of the 
idea of bestowing on the unfortunate Cuban na- 
tion a new life by creating an artery which will 
circulate the force of men and the fruits of their 
toil later, when the virgin forests shall have been 
partly cleared, when villages and factories shall 
have arisen near the now empty and solitary rail- 
way stations. As a poet imagines the splendor of 
a sonnet or the beneficent force of a god, so the 
American millionaire is inspired by a vision of the 
glory of creating by his art, greater human ease, 
smoking industries, new cities, bustling quarters, 
the fever of business, the genius of inventors born 
in the midst of active populations—a whole future 
world to arise from the gold sown in this brush 
shaded by the flights of melancholy little vultures 
and the royal palm. 

“In our Old World, what financier would be 
willing to deplete his treasures for such a poem of 
hope?” 
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shall 


move. 
world shows us. 


illumined by a light 
such as the spheres give 
us, not such as the foot- 
lights give us, but such 
as we dream of. Each 
thing done on _ the 
stage in this new world 
shall be significant, in- 
tentional; nothing shall 
be the result of chance, 
neither shall people 
have cause to exclaim, 
‘How clever!’ but only 
‘How beautiful!’ ” 
These glowing words 
are taken from a new 
brochure on “The Art 
of the Theatre,”* by 
Edward Gordon Craig, 
the son of Ellen Terry, 
and the man who wrote 
them is a doer as well 
as a dreamer. With 
eyes turned toward the 
ideal theater of the fu- 
ture, Mr. Craig works 
in and through the 
theater of the present. 
London has applauded 
his marvelous presen- 
tations of Shakespeare 
and Ibsen, and the Les- 
sing Theater, in Berlin, 
now employs his serv- 
ices as stage-director. 
“The fact that a fa- 
mous German theater 
should have sent for an 
Englishman to stage 
German plays,” remarks 





*THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 
By Edward Gordon Craig. 
T. N. Foulis, Edinburgh. 








A DREAM OF THE 


see a great building to seat many 
thousands of people. 
rises a platform of heroic size on 
which figures of a heroic mould 
Scenes shall be such as the 
The movements on these 
scenes shall be noble and great: all shall be 





At one end 


FUTURE THEATER 








Courtesy of The Theatre Magazine, 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE MASQUE OF ‘HUN- 
GER” DESIGNED AND WRITTEN BY 
GORDON CRAIG 


“At the first note of music, the curtain, which is a 
thing of shreds and patches, is rent in the middle, and 
a man with a hideous mask is seen standing on a 
little hillock of mud. He is breathing so heavily, one 
might almost say he snorts: the kind of noise a bull 
makes when his mate has been removed to the 
shambles. From his right arm hangs a little dead 
boy, which he stretches out to the audience. He 
shows this figure to all, moving it from right to left 
and from left to right, and all the time the sound of 
restrained bellowing is heard. His movements are 
slow and deliberate—we think tbat all emotion and 
all life has gone from him as well as from the dead 
figure which he holds. From every side, and be- 
neath him, come the many echoes of his solitary cry, 
and these echoes take new shapes, resolving into 
the words ‘Pain . . Pain . and Sorrow 
. . . ’° which float singing in the air, or roll like 
billows around his feet. Then a black rain com- 
mences to fall, very softly at first, then like a hail- 
storm, and finally becomes so swift and dense that 
the two figures are lost to sight and everything 
ceases~sound—vision and all.”’ 








Gertrude Norman, in a recent issue of The 
Theatre Magazine (New York), “is, perhaps, 
sufficient introduction of Edward Gordon Craig 
as an extraordinary man.” By the same writer 
Mr. Craig is summed up as “actor, artist, 
writer, musician, stage-director, designer of 
scenery and costumes, initiator of a new system 


of stage-lighting, com- 
poser of quaint verses, 
and in all equally suc- 
cessful and original.” 
Expressing his views 
in the present instance 
through a kind of So- 
cratic dialogue pref- 
aced by an introduc- 
tion and illustrated by. 
his own designs, Mr. 
Craig appears not only 
as a prophet but also 
as an inconoclast. He 
thinks that “the plays 
in the theaters are, ar- 
tistically, failures,” and 
that “the theater itself 
is a failure artistically 
and commercially.” The 
very form of the theat- 
rical building, he main- 
tains, will have to be 
entirely changed. “Dare 
we not say that the 
modern theater, in com- 
parison with the theater 
of the future, is as the 
mud-hut of the savage 
in comparison with the 
Parthenon?” Foot- 
lights, it seems, are to 
be abolished. Mr. Craig 
declares, | semihumor- 
ously, that “the only 
thing to do is to remove 
all the footlights out of 
the theaters as quickly 
as possible and say 
nothing about it.” He 
shares the theory of M. 
Ludovic Celler that the 
system of  footlights 

























































































































































































































































Courtesy o The Theatre Magazine. 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF GORDON CRAIG’S 
STAGE ART 


Showing a proposed massing of lights and shades. 
































Courtesy or The Theatre Magazine. 


ONE OF MR. CRAIG’S DESIGNS FOR SHAKE- 
SPEAREAN DRAMA 


A suggested harmony of curtains and scenic effect. 
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owes its origin to the fact that during 
the seventeenth century the poorer play- 
houses were unable to afford the chande- 
liers used in more elegant theaters, and 
therefore placed tallow candles on the 
floor in front of the stage. 

These and similar strictures on the 
theater grow out of Mr. Craig’s convic- 
tion that modern drama utterly lacks es- 
sential unity and harmony. “No longer 
is a play a balance of actions, words, 
dance and scene,” he says, “but it is 
either all words or all scene.” He con- 
tinues : 


“Some people go to the theater now-a- 
days expecting to be bored. This is natural, 
for they have been taught to look for tire- 
some things. When you tell me you have 
been satisfied at a modern theater you prove 
that it is not only the art which has de- 
generated, but that a proportion of the au- 
dience has degenerated also. But do not 
let this depress you. I once knew a man 
whose life was so occupied he never heard 
music other than that of the street organ. 
It was to him the ideal of what music 
should be. Still, as you know, there is bet- 
ter music in the world—in fact, barrel- 
organ music is very bad music; and if you 
were for once to see an actual piece of 
theatrical art, you would never again toler- 
ate what is to-day being thrust upon you in 
place of theatrical art. The reason why you 
are not given a work of art on the stage is 
not because the public does not want it, not 
because there are not excellent craftsmen 
in the theater who could prepare it for 
you, but because the theater lacks the artist 
—the artist of the theater, mind you, not 
the painter, poet, musician.” 


The advent of the artist in the theater 
world—this is what Mr. Craig hopes and 
strives for. He will be an artist who will 
“slowly but surely gather around him the 
better craftsmen,” and “together they 
will give new life to the art of the thea- 
ter.” He will be a stage-director in the 
true sense, interpreting plays by means 
of actors and scene-painters, and master- 
ing the uses of actions, words, line, color 
and rhythm. Here we quote Mr. Craig’s 
own description of the functions of an 
ideal stage-manager : 


“His first work is to read the play through 
and get the great impression, and in reading 
he begins to see the whole color, rhythm, 
action of the thing. He ‘then puts the play 
aside for some time, and in his mind’s eye 
mixes his palette (to use a painter’s expres- 
sion) with the colors which the impres- 
sion of the play has called up. ... 

Remember he does not merely sit down and 
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draw a pretty or historically accurate design, with 
enough doors and windows in picturesque places, 
but he first of all chooses certain colors which 
seem to hifn to be in harmony with the spirit of 
the play, rejecting other colors as out of tune. 
He then weaves into a pattern certain objects—an 
arch, a fountain, a balcony, a bed—using the 
chosen object as the centre of his design. Then 
he adds to this all the objects which are mentioned 
in the play, and which are necessary to be seen. 
To these he adds, one by one, each character 
which appears in the play, and gradually each 
movement of each character, and each costume. 
He is as likely as not to make several mistakes 
in his pattern. If so, he must, as it were, unpick 
the design, and rectify the blunder, even if he has 
to go right back to the beginning and start the 
pattern all over again—or he may even have to 
begin a new pattern. At any rate, slowly, har- 
moniously, must the whole design develop, so that 
the eye of the beholder shall be satisfied. While 
this pattern for the eye is being devised, the de- 
signer is being guided as much by the sound of 
the verse or prose as by the sense or spirit. And 
shortly all is prepared, and the actual work can 
be commenced.” 


This “actual work” consists, in the first 
place, of the painting of scenery and the mak- 
ing of costumes. Then comes the lighting 


scheme, and, after that the most interesting 
task of all—“the manipulation of the figures 
in all their movements and speeches.” On 


this point Mr. Craig writes: 


“Some actors have the right instincts in this 
matter, and some have none whatever. But even 
those whose instincts are most keen cannot remain 
in the pattern, cannot be harmonious, without fol- 
lowing the directions of the stage manager. . . . 

“Let me illustrate this point. The play to be 
presented is ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ We have studied 
the play, prepared scene and costume, lighted both, 
and now our rehearsals for the actors commence. 
The first movement of the great crowd of unruly 
citizens of Verona, fighting, swearing, killing each 
other, appals us. It horrifies us that in this white 
little city of roses and song and love there should 
dwell this amazing and detestable hate which is 
ready to burst out at the very church doors, or in 
the middle of the May festival, or under the win- 
dows of the house of a newly-born girl. Quickly 
following on this picture, and even while we re- 
member the ugliness which larded both faces of 
Capulet and Montague, there comes strolling down 
the road the son of Montagué, our Romeo, who is 
soon to be lover and the loved\ of his Juliet. 
Therefore, whoever is chosen to miove and speak 
as Romeo must move and speak as part and par- 
cel of the design. He must move acréss our sight 
in a certain way, passing to a certain point, in a 
certain light, his head at a certain angle, his eyes, 
his feet, his whole body in tune with the play, and 
not (as is often the case) in tune with his own 
—- only, and these out of harmony with the 
play.” 


In brief, the theater must become a “master- 
piece of mechanism” dominated by one hand 
nd brain. Says Mr. Craig in closing: 


Courtesy of The Theatre Magazine 
THE GIFTED SON OF ELLEN TERRY 


Gordon Craig is characterized by a recent magazine 
writer as “actor, artist, writer, musician, stage-director, 
designer of scenery and costumes, initiator of a new 
system of stage-lighting, composer of quaint verses, and 
in all equally successful and original.’ 
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“When the theater has become a masterpiece 
of mechanism, when it has invented a technique, it 
wi'! without any effort develop a creative art of 
its own. But the whole question of the develop- 


ment'of the craft into a self-reliant and creative. 


art would take too long to go thoroughly into at 
present. There are already some theater men at 
work on the building of the theaters; some are 
reforming the acting, some the scenery. And all 
of this must be of some small value. But the first 
tl.ing to be realized is that little or no result can 
come from the reforming of a single craft of the 
theater without at the same time, in the same 
theater, reforming all the other crafts. The whole 
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renaissance of the art of the theater depends upon 
the extent that this is realized. The art of the 
theater is divided up into so many crafts; acting, 
scene, costume, iighting, carpentering, singing, 
dancing, etc., that it must be realized at the com- 
raencement that . ntire not part reform is needed; 
and it must be realized that one part, one craft, 
has a direct bearing upon each of the other crafts 
in the theater and that no result can come from 
pitiful, uneven reform, but only from a systematic 
progression. Therefore, the reform of the art 
of the theater is possible to those men alone who 
have studied and practised all the crafts of the 
theater.” 





“A MILITANT MORALIST WHO CHOSE TO BECOME A 
GREAT DRAMATIST.” 


77 We T is one of the paradoxes of dramatic 
© "| history that Alexandre Dumas fils, 
CG oe 
es 5) who has won world-wide fame 

=== chiefly through “Camille,” a play 
that on its first production in France was con- 
demned as “immoral” and to this day cannot 
be given in England except in mutilated form, 
should now be charged with too rigid moral- 


ism. His life and work have come to the fore 
in connection with the unveiling of a new 


Courtesy ot The Theatre Magazine. 


monument in his honor in Paris. Among the 
eminent men who participated in the dedication 
ceremonies were Victorien Sardou, Paul Bour- 
get, Paul Hervieu and Jules Claretie. In the 
evening, scenes from his plays were performed 
with Mounet Sully and Coquelin in the caste. 
And the Paris Figaro has devoted an entire 
number to articles on Dumas and personal rec- 
ollections of him. 

Dumas’s “moralism” is said to have been 


A SCENE FROM LAURENCE HOUSMAN’S RELIGIOUS PLAY, “BETHLEHEM” 
As produced in London by Gordon Craig. Showing the stage illuminated_by means other than footlights. 
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the result of his observation of the dissolute 
habits of his father, the famous author of 
“Monte Cristo” and the D’Artagnan ro- 
mances. Dumas the younger was an illegiti- 
mate son, and his first literary effort, a novel, 
is a moving picture of the torments he endured 
on account of his irregular birth. “Camille,” 
which he wrote in 1848, was also a novel. Soon 
after its publication a writer of melodramas 
brought him a stage version of the book which 
was so at variance with his ideas that he was 
led to make his own dramatization. The re- 
sulting play marks an epoch in the modern 
stage. It was the forerunner of all the “Zazas,” 
“Saphos,” and other demi-mondaines who 
have been glorified on the modern stage. (The 
word “demi-monde,” by the way, may be said 
to have been coined by Dumas.) “Camille” has 
been presented by the world’s greatest actresses 
—Modjeska, Bernhardt, Duse—and, by general 
consensus of critical opinion, .it deserves the 
place it has won. Montrose J. Moses writes 
in a late number of The Theatre Magazine 
(New York): 


“Notwithstanding the frankly immoral character 
of its heroine, ‘Camille’ will always rank among 
the world’s great plays; and to be able to act its 
principal characters adequately will ever be the 
goal of ambitious players, and at once the reward 
and test of dramatic genius. The proof that 
Camille’ is a great play is that it has survived, 
and that, when competently played, the human 
interest in its story and the high moral it points 
—that no creature is so degraded as to be in- 
capable of regeneration and purification through 
a supreme sacrifice—never fails to hold audiences 
and move them to tears.” 


“Camille” struck the keynote of all Dumas’s 


subsequent dramas. “Diana de Lys” (1853) ; 
“Le Demi-Monde” (1855); “L’Ami_ des 
Femmes” (1864); “La Femme de Claude” 
(1873)—all deal realistically with some phase 
of social ethics. However they may have been 
misunderstood—and it is said that Dumas’s last 
days were clouded by his consciousness of the 
utter misapprehension of his motive by the pub- 
lic at large—their aim was intensely moral. 
Dumas conceived his plays as social sermons, 
showing the baneful influence of romantic love 
and false sentiment, and warning mankind 
against “those charming, terrible little crea- 
tures for whom we ruin, dishonor and kill our- 
selves, and whose sole occupation in the midst 
of this universal carnage is to dress now like 
umbrellas and now like bells.” 

Dumas “loudly proclaimed the civilizing 
powei of the stage,” writes R. Poincaré, a 
French critic; “he compared the stage to the 
pulpit, the platform and the press; and he 





A MONUMENT TO ALEXANDRE DUMAS F/LS 
(Recently unveiled in Paris.) 


Of his intentions in this work, the sculptor, M. de 
Saint-Marceaux, says: “Dumas/i/s was the father con- 
fessor of women, their confidant ; and that is the way he 
should be represented. .. . The figure is raised on 
a very simple plinth about which flutter a group of airy 
women, symbolic of feminine emotions. He listens to 
the frail creatures for whom his heart was always full 
of pity” 


claimed the right to place it at the service 
of the Idea, the Truth and the Future.” Jules 
Lemaitre says: “He was a prophet of Israel, 
uttering epigrammatic truths.” 

From the personal recollections of Paul 
Bourget, contributed to the Figaro, we learn 
that this “insistent moralist” was as strict with 
himself as he was with his misunderstanding 
auditors. Bourget had ample opportunity to 
study the complex nature of the dramatist, 
counting Dumas among the friends who 
showed most concern for his own work at the 
beginning of his literary career. Dumas, he 
Says, was as tender as he was strong. With 
little fondness for the abstract, or for purely 
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speculative analysis, he was quick to carry 
out his ideas in his own life. “This theoreti- 
cian,” he maintains, “was above all a realist in 
the philosophic sense of the word. The most 
natural of men, the most spontaneous, he was 
at the same time the most rigorous in apply- 
ing to himself the principles he had recognized 
as true; and he was as careful to apply them to 
little as to big things. He went about among 
people a good deal; but before eleven o’clock 
you could see him leaving the house where he 
had dined, no matter whose house it had been, 
to get to his own home early and be able to 
rise at six o’clock in the morning. He ab- 
stained ‘entirely from alcoholic drinks, and 
though at one time he had been a great smoker, 
he gave up tobacco altogether because it made 
him dizzy.” 

The tenderness and thoughtfulness for 
others, on which Bourget dwells at length, is 
brought out very clearly by a little anecdote 
related in the Annales. The mother of Dumas 
was a poor seamstress whom her husband, the 
elder Dumas, had allowed no share in the edu- 
cation of their son. Nevertheless, Dumas fils 
was extremely attached to her. He paid her 
rent and looked out for her welfare in general. 
She lived very simply and seldom had com- 
pany, the rarest visitor being Dumas pére. 

On the night of the first presentation of 
“Camille,” Dumas pére, elated at the extraor- 
dinary success of his talented son, invited him 
to take supper with a number of friends, to 
celebrate the occasion with fitting doses of 
champagne, and the other traditional concomi- 
tants of’ a new dramatic sensation in Paris. 
But he received this reply: 

“T have already been invited elsewhere.” 

“You will take supper with some ladies?” 
queried the father. 
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“With one lady.” 
“I don’t want to be indiscreet; but may I 
ask who the favored lady is?” 

“Mother.” 

And late that night the lady was surprised to 
hear a knock at her door. She admitted her 
son, who after partaking of the simple fare his 
mother could offer him, passed a night of sound 
sleep in her unpretentious apartments ; satisfied, 
so the Annales concludes, that he had accom- 
plished that night not only a great but also a 
good act. 

The New York Evening Post, to which we 
are indebted for the phrase at the head of this 
article, takes a much less exalted view of Du- 
mas’s genius than that generally voiced in 
France. “There never was a literature,” it 
says, “less literary than his, more exasperating- 
ly insistent in its attack upon mind and heart.” 
The Post continues: 


















“It is precisely this denunciatory quality of the 
man that makes the non-French reader rebel a lit- 
tle at the work and doubt its permanent value. 
Scornful of the minor perfections of French style, 
the younger Dumas stands aside also from its great 
tradition. A generation from now there will be, 
we judge, few to read him for his manner; few, 
in fact, have ever done so. And it is probable 
that his matter will seem a little old-fashioned. 
Indeed, already the problems of the plays are 
those of a class of men about town, discredited if 
not obsolete. It is to be more than suspected that, 
with all its technical ability, his theatre belongs, 
at bottom, to the class of literature of which 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ is the consummate type. We 
do well to erect monuments to such writers, if 
only that posterity may not forget the great serv- 
ices of those whose literary works hardly live 
after them. But a hundred years from now one 
can hardly doubt that the statue in the Place Male- 
sherbes will seem to stand there by grace of that 
‘prodigal father’ who cared little enough about 
improving mankind, but a great deal about amus- 
ing them and himself.” 





















THE “AGAMEMNON” OF ASSCHYLUS AT HARVARD 









aS JN astonishing success,” says the 
4 veteran New Englander, Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 

- was the recent performance at the 
Harvard Stadium of that “greatest of ancient 
dramas”—the “Agamemnon” of- Aéschylus. 
This success was achieved in spite of countless 
obstacles and discouragements, including rainy 
weather on the day of the presentation; and it 
crowns a unique undertaking. Two other 
Greek plays—the “Cdipus Tyrannus” and 
“Ajax” of Sophocles—have been produced in 











this country; but never before has a Greek 
tragedy been given in America in the open air 
and under circumstances closely approximating 
those which environed the original Greek 
drama. The actors on this occasion were all 
Harvard students; the chorus was composed 
of members of the University Glee Club; and 
the incidental music for the drama was written 
in strict conformity with Greek models by John 
Ellerton Lodge, son of Senator Lodge. 

The fact that the play held the attention of | 
a fairly large audience for two hours in a slow, 
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From stereograph, copyright 1906, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE GREEK PLAY AT HARVARD 


“In the mere pouten and going, the magnificent exits and entrances,”’ = Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 


“a new power is brought to bear by such a presentation. 


We seem to behold before us successive groups of kings 


and queens, no longer Harvard students, but Argive Kembles and Siddonses, at least.” 


constant rain, was, to a New York Evening 
Post reporter, “sufficient proof of the perma- 
nent dramatic force in A®schylus’s work and 
of the excellence of the presentation.” The 
same writer continues: 


“As a bit of archeological reconstruction and as 
a brilliant spectacle, the undertaking was thor- 
oughly successful. The new theory of Dorpfeld 
as to the stage had been adopted by the committee 
after some hesitation, but proved itself indubitably 
right. According to this theory, the old notion of 
a high, narrow stage, on which the actors per- 
formed while the chorus moved on a lower level, 
was abandoned. As arranged at the Stadium, act- 
ors and chorus were on the same plane and could 
mingle freely together, although during most of the 
time the actors stood at the main entrance of the 
palace, or Skéné, which was floored and slightly 
raised. No one, it should seem, could see the ef- 
fects thus produced without feeling the utter im- 
possibility of visualizing a Greek tregedy on the 
elevated stage which certainly never existed in 
the early years at Athens. The tableaux formed 
by the relative positions of chorus and actors were 
no small part of the dramatic effect at Cambridge, 
and these would have been lost entirely with the 
old idea of the stage. The whole spectacular ef- 
fect would have been better if the Stadium seats 
had not been seen to extend beyond the entrances 
at the sides of the palace front, but this was a 
difficulty which, in the nature of the case, could 
not be obviated. .The scene on the stage (if the 
acting-arena may be so called), was imposing and 
beautiful, and the color scheme particularly, the 
work of Joseph Lindon Smith, would have been, 
under a clear sky, rich and harmonious. There 
was an obvious intention to combat the notion that 
Greek life was colorless and statuesque.” 


The impression produced by the play, accord- 
ing to the Boston Transcript, was one of “tre- 
mendous force, merely as a spectacle, lurid and 
bloody”; and Samuel J. Barrows, writing in 


The Christian Register (Boston), says: “The 
genius of Aschylus, slumbering in the written 
text, seemed to burst forth in living flame.” 
Dr. Barrows writes further: 


“The ‘Agamemnon’ of A%schylus is one of the 
greatest of Greek tragedies, though not one of the 
most interesting. It furnishes no opportunity to 
present the grace and poetry of the Greek dance. 
It has a plot of little complication, indeed scarcely 
a plot at all. The only great contrast or surprise 
is when Clytemnestra, after welcoming her hus- 
band back with well-feigned joy, murders him 
when he has entered the palace, and the gladness 
of the chorus at greeting their king is turned to 
horror and detestation. It is a play of Doric sim- 
plicity and strength, in which the overmastering 
power of fate is made the lurid background of 
human crime and vengeance. A sustained power 
and dignity in presentation is required which may 
well demand and tax to the utmost the capacity 


-of at least two actors of the highest order. 


“What made the representation at Cambrilge 
seem almost audacious is the fact that the two 
chief characters in the play are women, and these 
parts, in conformity to the primitive Greek tradi- 
tion, were rendered by men. The part of Aga- 
memnon is small and not difficult, that of 
f£gisthos and the Herald are manly and, there- 
fore, possible to manly men. But the play in 
modern times would have been named ‘Clytem- 
nestra,’ for in her centres all the action. Rivalling 
her in dramatic interest, one of the most pathetic 
figures in literature is Cassandra, pitiful in her 
slavery and subjection, weird and mysterious in 
her power of divination, womanly in her love and 
great in her fortitude. 

“What shall be said of the representation? I 
had a chance to witness it twice, once at the dress 
rehearsal under a cloudless sky, and again under 
the dripping sky of the first performance. In the 
setting of the play and the detail of all its appoint- 
ments, in the rhythmic flow of the lines, in the 
dignity of the action, the representation made a 
deep and lasting impression.” 





a 


Copyright. 1906, by Vander Weyde, N. Y. Photograph specially made for Cunrenr Literature. 
CLARA MORRIS TO-DAY 
Whose newly published stage reminiscences rival in interest the autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. 
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CLARA MORRIS’S UNIQUE INTERPRETATION OF 


DRAMA 


LADY 


MACBETH 


N her newly published autobiographi- 
cal reminiscences,* Clara Morris 
i? y avers that she has never been able 
-d to accept the traditional conception 
of Lady Macbeth as “a martial-stalking drum- 
major of a woman” who “spoke in sepulchral 
stomach tones,” “splashed about in blood as 
though she were quite used to it,” and talked 
of “dashing out the brains of her suckling babe 
with a fiendish satisfaction in her own nerve.” 
Miss Morris presented to the American pub- 
lic, contrary to all stage tradition, an emo- 
tional, red-haired and altogether feminine wife 
of the great Thane. This was in 1874. “Com- 
paratively few New Yorkers probably can re- 
call her impersonation,” says a writer in The 
Evening Post, “which encountered much criti- 
cism and was, indeed, deficient in many tragic 
and romantic particulars, but which was, nev- 
ertheless, an effort highly notable for its in- 
telligence, its independence, and its courage.” 
In defense of her impersonation of the role 
at that time, Miss Morris now writes: 


“There is a sort of traditional terror that wraps 


Lady Macbeth about as with a robe. You find all 
the greatness of the mighty Pritchard, Siddons, 
Cushman, and the rest looming up between you 
and the part you are studying; they and their 
business, their reading of certain lines: Siddons— 
‘We fail?’—Cushman—‘Give me the pence 
go whirling through your brain. You feel smaller 
and smaller, and, worst of all, those great tradi- 
tions are frightening you away from Shakespeare’s 
Lady Macbeth. You forget you have the same 
material to build with that they had—Shake- 
speare’s own words. That vou have the right to 
construe those words according to the best effort 
of your own God-given intelligence; and very 
often custom is too strong and one more Lady 
Macbeth is too monumental, declamatory, gory- 
minded and domineering.” 


Yet Sarah Siddons, over half a century be- 
fore, had jotted down in her memoranda: “Ac- 
cording to my notion, Lady Macbeth’s beauty 
is of that character which I believe is gen- 
erally allowed to be most captivating to the 
other sex,—fair, feminine, nay, perhaps even 
fragile. She was made by ambition, 
and not by nature, a perfectly savage crea- 
ture.” And Sarah Siddons’s historic imper- 
sonation was of a blonde-haired “beautiful 
fiend.” 

But Clara Morris in her interpretation soft- 
ened and emotionalized the character. She says: 


*THE"LIFE OF A”STAR. By Clara Morris. McClure, 


Phillips & Co. 


“Macbeth loved the fair-faced hypocrite, and 
petted her with endearing terms. . Nor 

was this darling of the rough soldier's love sup- 
ported in her dread deeds by her own mere nor- 
mal strength. Crafty and subtle as she was, clever 
as her reading of Macbeth’s character proves her 
to have been, she only became terrible as a fate 
through her absolute reliance upon the supernat- 
ural power of the witches. There is something 
appalling in her ready faith and eager summoning 
of the spirits of evil to her aid; and right in 
that invocation I find my proof that Lady Mac- 
beth was naturally womanly, pitiful, capable of 
repentance Tor wrong done, and had sufficient be- 
lief in God to at least fear Him. She is 
relying utterly upon the supernatural power of 
the witches . and when at last it is borne 
in upon her that they have played her husband 
false; that all stained with crime they two are 
left to face an outraged God, how quickly the deli- 
cate woman becomes a physical wreck. Mascu- 
line? Never! Could a masculine woman show 
such tender pity and patience as Lady Macbeth 
shows for Macbeth in the banquet scene? Oh, 
the weariness, yet the wifely, almost maternal 
gentleness of that line to the broken man: ‘You 
lack the season of all natures, sleep.’” 


Nevertheless, Miss Morris found it extreme- 
ly difficult to overcome all those time-honored 
stage traditions. Her reading and make-up of 
the part were almost as revolutionary as 
Kean’s Shylock. “Don’t, my dear! Give it 
up,” said old Mrs. Farren one day at rehearsal. 
To continue the narrative: 


“Don’t what, Mrs. Farren?’ I asked, leaning 
by head against her breast for a few restful mo- 
ments. ‘Give up what?’ 

“Your foolish idea of a coaxing, crafty, wom- 
anly Lady Macbeth. Forgive my plain speaking, 
my child, but you work so hard, and I fear you 
are pouring your strength upon the dry earth. I 
hate to see such waste. My dear, I starred for 
years in “Macbeth,” and the louder, more violent, 
more declamatory I was the better the people 
liked me. They expect to see Macbeth bullied 
into action, to speak frankly.’ 

“But, I asked, ‘what makes her break down, 
if she is such a white sergeant of a woman? The 
public must think 

“*That’s where you blunder, my dear, the public 
does not think. That’s one of your new notions. 
Now, my child, you are sensitive, so why not save 
yourself unkind criticism. Cut your cloth by the 
good old-fashioned pattern.’ ” 


Then there came to the much-tried actress 
the great encouragement of Charlotte Cush- 
man’s approval. Some one in the tragedienne’s 
hearing had criticized “the Morris” for her 
presumption in attempting to play the part 
without “the grandeur and the terrifying force 
you have accustomed us to.” (Miss Cushman, 
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by the way, is described by actor Vandenhoff 
as literally “pitching in” to Macbeth.) Writes 
Clara Morris enthusiastically : 


“The stately head went up—a real Cushman 
flash came into the calm eyes, as with generous 
warmth she cried: ‘In God’s name, what would 
become of the stage without the presumption of 
the young? We, who have succeeded, cannot 
live forever! Others must make ready to fill our 
places.’ Then, turning to the lady who accom- 
panied her that morning, she said with a smile: 
‘My own luggage consisted in great part of youth 
and presumption, when I began my career, and I 
like this girl’s pluck in standing out for her own 
idea—besides, she is right. I have for years rec- 
ognised the absolute womanliness of Lady Mac- 
beth—her reasoning is good. I have friends who 
rely to-day upon spiritualism for aid in well- 
doing, just as she thinks Lady Macbeth relied 
upon the witches for aid in wrong-doing. You 
cannot well escape from the perfect femininity 
of the character if you study her carefully. You 
look amazed—but what can I do at this time of 
my life? I played the part in the traditional man- 
ner, the big, heavy style, and it was lucky for me 
that the public liked it, or I should have been 
short of a good, drawing play—for though intel- 
lectually I am for the feminine Lady Macbeth, 
physically’—she laughed—‘T am not well fitted for 
the coaxing, purring, velvet-footed supple hypo- 
crite.’ ” 


Miss Morris had all sorts of minor obstacles 
to overcome on the night of her first perform- 
ance of Lady Macbeth. One was her face, 
which she could not make up “nice and Mac- 
bethy.” “I had gone very early to my dress- 
ing-room,” so she writes, “that I might not get 
flurried over some trivial thing and lose my 
hold upon my part; and with head like fire and 
hands like ice, I looked in the glass and won- 
dered miserably if any other Lady Macbeth 
ever had such modern-looking features—fea- 
tures that to my excited imagination flatly con- 
tradicted my perfectly correct woollen gown, 
my head drapery, my rolled scroll letter. 

Oh, for a Greek coin-like profile!” she 
moaned. 

Then, too, she had decided not to spoil Lady 
Macbeth’s entrance by acknowledging a re- 
ception. A dangerous innovation for a popu- 
lar actress? But Miss Morris was ever dar- 
ing and determined. “I had come upon the 
stage swiftly, scroll open, lips moving, eyes 
racing eagerly from line to line,” she writes. 
Then: 


“The applause broke out. I stood and read. 
It increased in volume—my heart-beats choked 
me, but I read on. Would it go on forever? My 
knees trembled—my courage was failing me—the 
applause began to thin—the heart went out of it. 
I felt disapproval distinctly—obstinacy only was 
keeping the reception up. I was just going to 
raise my eyes when someone understood, and 


, 
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said clearly, loudly: ‘S-s-h—S-s-h!’ then swiftly 
added, ‘brava’ and again ‘sh-sh!’ and like light- 
ning the house caught the idea. There was a 
quick, sharp round of applause, approving, com- 
prehending, then perfect silence fell, and in a 
voice choked by rapid breathing, I read: ‘They 
met me in the day of success.” 


Miss Morris’s quickness to make the most 
of an impromptu bit of “business” is well told 
in the following: 


“Another happy accident came to me later on. 
I could ill support the dragging weight of the 
royal robes, while the crown was so cruelly heavy 
that the pain from it became at last almost un- 
bearable, while in the banquet scene the tense 
watchfulness, the swift changes rung upon the 
emotions, the royal dignity, queenly hospitality, 
the fine self-restraint and calm assurance had 
all been in vain; and when the woman’s whole 
splendid line of defense had broken down under 
Macbeth’s second outburst of mad _ all-revealing 
terror, the player was physically as shattered, 
shaken, spent as was ever Lady Macbeth spiritual- 
ly. It was in the momentary pause that followed 
the exit of all the guests that I realized. in addi- 
tion to the weight, the unpadded edge of the metal 
crown was actually cutting my brow. Lady Mac- 
beth’s last line had been spoken. Macbeth had 
turned anl walked with sombre mien to the R. I. 
entrance, repeating his exit speech. As he reached 
the line: 

. . . My strange and self abuse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use, 
the queen unable to longer endure her suffering, 
raised both hands and lifted the crown up from 
her head, and in the same instant the king, turn- 
ing, noted the action with such a surprised frown 
that quick as a flash the queen dropped it to its 
place again and bravely smiled into his face; while 
both were startled by the swift-following applause 
of sympathetic comprehension. He added his sug- 
gestive: - 
We are yet both young in deed, 

and so made exit, and Lady Macbeth kept her 
forced smile till he was quite gone. Then it faded. 
Slowly she removed the crown and stood looking 
at it, calculating all its cost, until tears trickled 
down her wan cheeks, when, hearing a sound out- 
side, she hastily resumed it, and with listless, 
hanging arms and drooping shoulders feebly 
dragged her royal trappings, her misery and her- 
self out of sight as the curtain fell.” 


Of course, the impersonation was a “suc- 
cess,” otherwise it would not be included in 
“The Life of a Star.” But Lady Macbeth was 
never one of Clara Morris’s most popular parts. 
Even Ellen Terry could not make the public 
approve a womanly interpretation of the char- 
acter. “The simple fact is,” says the Evening 
Post critic, “that thete is in this great part a 
series of tragic notes far beyond the compass 
of all save the most gifted actresses, and the 
inability to utter them is the chief source of 
all objection to the traditional conception.” 
Wherein he is sustained by that intellectually 
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great actress, Frances Ann Kemble, who used 
to say she never “would could” act the part 
(yet act it she did, and read it—hundreds of 
times) in all its bald wickedness. In a fine 
summing up of the character, she once wrote: 


“Lady Macbeth was this: she possessed the 
qualities which generally characterize men, and 
not women,—energy, decision, daring, unscrupu- 
lousness; a deficiency of imagination, a great pre- 
ponderance of the positive and practical mental 
elements; a powerful and rapid appreciation of 
what each exigency of circumstances demanded, 
and the coolness and resolution necessary for its 
immediate execution. Lady Macbeth’s character 
has more of the essentially manly nature in it 
than that of Macbeth. The absence of imagina- 
tion, together with a certain obtuseness of the 
nervous system, is the condition that goes to pro- 
duce that rare quality,—physical courage——which 
she possesses in a pre-eminent degree. This com- 
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bination of deficiencies is seldom found in men, 
infinitely seldomer in women.” 

And Mrs. Kemble adds that Lady Macbeth 
does not die of remorse, but of wickedness. 
“The spirit was willing, but the flesh was 
weak ; 
vive.” 

In the future we shall probably have both 
masculine and feminine interpretations of Lady 
Macbeth’s character, according to the temper- 
ament and intellectuality of the actress who 
happens to be playing the part. Nance O’Neil 
presents a blonde-wigged, masculine-feminine, 
declamatory queen; and it is rather safe to 
predict that Julia Marlowe’s Lady will be fem- 
inine. But never again will an actress be 
obliged to break through the hard and fast tra- 
ditions of the character as did Clara Morris. 


the body can sin but so much and sur- 





THACKERAY ON THE STAGE 


DRAMATIZATION of Thackeray’s 
novel, “The Newcomes,”’ made by 
Mr. Michael Morton and recently 
produced at His Majesty’s Theater, 
in London, by Beerbohm Tree, has led to the 
disclosure that Thackeray cherished an un- 
gratified ambition to write for the theater. 
“It was his great grief,’ according to E. H. 
Clement, of the Boston Transcript, “that he 
could never write a play that the managers 
would accept. Lamb had the same sorrow, 
and so have Henry James and W. D. How- 
ells. As for Dickens, the theory of one of the 
most painstaking of his critics is that in de- 
scribing his types of London low-life Dickens 
pictured manners, if not his characters them- 
selves, rather from the figures of the stage 
as represented at the popular theatres, than 
at first-hand from life itself.” If Thackeray’s 
plays failed, intimates the same writer, it was 
because, as a novelist, he lacks the dramatic 
mind. He is committed to a “discursive, 
rambling, long-drawn-out style of narrative 
mixed with philosophizing discussion of social 
morals.” He is forever at the reader’s elbow 
interjecting comment. He cannot trust his 
puppets to be their own explanation. “How, 
then,” asks Mr. Clement, “can they ever walk 
forward to the footlights without him?” To 
quote further : 
“Still, several of Thackeray’s stories have been 
prime favorites with the adapters of fiction for 


the theatre. There is “Vanity Fair,’ which is al- 
ways being rewritten in not completely satisfac- 


tory versions for the stage. In America there 
have been at least three versions, one of them 
as early as 1849, by John Brougham, the brilliant 
actor-manager and universal genius whom Bos- 
ton knew and loved so well. Another accom- 
plished actor and Boston favorite, Mr. George 
Fawcett Rowe, a famous Micawber, succeeded 
both as actor and as dramatist with his version 
of ‘Vanity Fair,’ and present generations of Amer- 
ican theatre-goers know what Mrs. Fiske has done 
with Becky Sharp, in the play by Mr. Langdon 
Mitchell. It seems that ‘Jeames’s Diary’ was 
dramatized before it had run its course in Punch, 
and ‘Esmond’ has been produced by Mr. E. H. 
Sothern, in one version and by the Kendalls in 
another. ‘We all set to work on “Vanity Fair,”’ 
wrote Clement Scott, ‘every one more or less 
breaking down,’ although Tom Hood was among 
the competitors. It was J. M. Barrie who finally 
made a stage success of Becky Sharp in 1893, 
first establishing her in popular apprehension and 
favor. It is a canny literary man who knows how 
to develop a character as subtly as does Barrie, 
and yet without losing touch with the ignorant 
and frivolous and slow-minded, who for the most 
part constitute the average theatre’s nightly au- 
diences. How little of a connoisseur of the thea- 
tre Thackeray was himself is revealed by the 
story told by Fitzgerald, who went one night 
with him in the pit to witness a piece which, with 
its mock sentiment, its indifferent humor aad 
ultra-theatrical scenes bored Fitzgerald so terri- 
bly that he was about to suggest they should leave 
the theatre, when Thackeray turned to him, and 
exclaimed delightedly : ‘By G——d! isn’t it splen- 
did!” 


Mr. Morton’s adaptation of “The New- 
comes,” while hardly on a level with the work 


of some of his predecessors, is regarded as a 
very creditable performance, and has furnished 
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a rare opportunity to Beerbohm Tree. “The 
house was quite knocked over by the revela- 
tions of Mr. Tree’s Newcome,” says Owen 
Stair, of the London Outlook; “it was utterly 
unexpected and profoundly right. It made 
but one step of it into the company of the actor’s 
two or three greatest impersonations.” In even 
stronger language, Arthur A. Baumann, of 
The Saturday Review (London), writes of 
the impersonation as an “artistic triumph’— 
“not only one of the best things Mr. Tree 
has ever done, but one of the most finished 
pieces of acting I have ever seen on the 
English stage.” 

The action of the play opens in the house 
of the colonel at a time when his fortunes, 
though apparently at their highest, are on 
the point of turning; and the main interest 
centers in his defeat, his treatment by the Cam- 
paigner, his reconciliation with Ethel and his 
solitary death in the courtyard of the Grey 
Friars. Mr. A. B. Walkley, of the London 
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Times, who finds the first two acts of the play 
rather ineffective, goes on to say: 


“In and after the third act the play, as a play, 
improves. For one thing, Col. Newcome at last 
emerges. Hitherto we have seen a minor character 
called Col. Newcome, who did-not speak or move 
or look the least like the Col. Newcome we knew 
—the grave, lean, reticent, shabby, Anglo-Indian 
officer. When the character does emerge it is as 
a broken-down, half-childish dotard, and then for 
the first time we are able to acknowledge the clev- 
erness of Mr. Tree’s impersonation and enjoy it. 
Clive and Ethel and the rest, in whom we have 
been trying to take an interest as they flit to and 
fro, cease to concern us. Attention is concen- 
trated on the colonel, his silence and patience 
under Mrs. Mackenzie’s insults, his flash of the 
old fire when Sir Barnes offers him charity, his 
playing with the boys in Grey Friars, and his 
death.” 


The American rights of “Colonel New- 
come” have been secured by Mr. E. S. Willard, 
and the play will probably be given here next 
winter. 





A PERFORMANCE OF SWINBURNE’S GREATEST TRAGEDY 


/TALANTA in Calydon” has lately 
“} been presented, for the first time 
on any stage, in the theater of the 
Crystal Palace, near London. The 





production of this tragedy, which marks 
the zenith of Swinburne’s poetic inspiration, 
took place under the direction of Miss Elsie 
Fogerty, a well-known elocutionist, and is 
conceded to have meet with a large measure 
of success. “One point came out unquestion- 
ably and a little unexpectedly,” says a writer 
in the London Guardian, “namely, that 
‘Atalanta’ gains enormously by being seen 
and heard instead of merely read. The lines 
carry, the passion rises, the drama holds us 
more and more as it proceeds.” In similar 
vein, Mr. A. B. Walkley, of the London Times, 


comments: 


“Tf Lowell had been at the Crystal Palace he 
would have talked no more of Flaxman and the 
Elgin marbles, but of Atalanta and the chorus of 
maidens and Meleager. We do not look in a trag- 
edy modeHed on the Greek for the latest psychol- 
ogy, the latest criticism or explanation of life; we 
do not look in Mr. Swinburne’s poetry for remote 
thought or profound philosophical hint; and it 
is no good grumbling when we do not find them 
there. We look for poetry, and we find it; words 
that soar, that rush, that sting, that burn, a sus- 
tained eagle-flight in the eye of the sun, the per- 
fect, impassioned ‘form’ that makes the search for 
‘matter’ mere pedantry. In seeing ‘Atalanta in 


Calydon’ acted, we ask that beautiful figures shall 
give outline and solidity to our own imaginations of 
these people, and that beautiful voices shall make 
audible music of these magic words. The pro- 
duction at the Crystal Palace had the merit of not 
trying too much. It was realized that this was 
not a case for ‘acting’—for striving to interpret by 
action and gesture meanings that the words only 
half-conveyed—so much as for becoming fit chan- 
nels through which the words might flow to 
sounds and the characters to living beings; in fact, 
for broad and simple recitation with appropriate 
gesture.” 


The critic of the London Atheneum con- 
fesses surprise at the strong dramatic quality 
of the play throughout, “particularly at the 
effect of the deeply tragic scene at the end, 
which moves the emotions as few things, mod- 
ern or ancient, can do.” He writes further: 


“If Mr. Swinburne’s play is some way from 
the Greek in its sensuous indulgences, it has some- 
thing of the spirit which has gripped even those 
who were no Grecians at the death of Hippolytus 
and the agonies of the Trojan women. ‘Traces 
there are of such embellishment as fhere runs riot 
in the ‘Ajax’ of Sophocles; the fragments of the 
‘Phaethon’ of Euripides hold the romance of the 
sunrise, and when the old poet spoke for himself 
in a chorus of the ‘Hercules Furens,’ he was far 
from the futile common sense associated with that 
part of the drama. 

“The modern feeling for nature and romance 
is not so un-Greek as is supposed, but leaving such 
justification aside, we may award great credit to 
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the actors, led by Miss Elsie Fogerty (their train- 
er), for the undoubted success of ‘Atalanta.’ They 
were able to give clear utterance to the astonish- 
ing beauty and fervor of description which make 
the play immortal. If ever amplification, to use 
the term of Longinus, is justified, it is here. The 
Chorus was a real triumph, and the best, both for 
artistic grouping and singing, that has been seen 
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of late years. The dresses, specially woven and 
dyed, were graduated with the skill of a modern 
landscape painter who finds in nature a subtle 
color-scheme of varying reds. . . . One saw 
for the first time what could be done with 


The charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands. 


THE SCIENTIST AND THE COQUETTE 


HEN the hero of Maurice Donnay’s 
now famous play, “L’Escalade,” bursts 
into the heroine’s room at dead of night 
—and that, too, by means of a ladder 
placed against the window of the lady’s apart- 
ment—there ensues what the dramatic critic of 
the London Times pronounces “a dangerous 
scene,” “a curiously subtle scene of mingled rage 
and tenderness, overstrung nerves and fierce emo- 
tion toned to a whisper”; but a scene, neverthe- 
less, “handled without offence.” The scene is “a 
complete drama in itself,” thinks the Paris Gau- 
lois; “it is a wonderful and unique scene, having 
but two characters, but an admirable scene, all 
passion, or rather all impassioned logic, and that 
is a thing scarcely susceptible of analysis. 
It is nature proving stronger than science. It is 
love more potent than will. Science, unfortunate 
science, has decidedly gone bankrupt.” 

Renan, in one of his later books, pleads for a 
scientific study of love. Much the same idea has 
occurred to M. Donnay’s hero, Guillaume Soin- 
dres, a young man of science who has already 
acquired great fame by his researches in “psy- 
chometry.” Love being merely a “neurosis,” 
woman has no sentimental interest for him what- 
ever; she is only a “subject.” One of his visitors 
is Mme. de Gerberoy, who would like to lure the 
ogre out of his den. Will he not come and dine 
some evening? He refuses. He never dines out 
—seldom dines at all. His work absorbs him. 
Some day, perhaps, he will call. 

In Act II we find that he has called, and is head 
over ears in love. He describes his symptoms, 
how the lady’s image is perpetually before his 
eyes, her voice in his ears, and so forth. Cécile is 
naturally proud of her conquest. She has taken 
some pains over it, even to the extent of reading 
up some of the scientific manuals which Soindres 
has lent her. Not that she is in real earnest over 
it. She has had reasons in the past for hating 
men, and she now takes her revenge by fooling 
them. It has been piquantly amusing to fool this 
man of science, with his theories of love as a “neu- 
rosis” and his logarithmic tables of the emotions. 


Nevertheless, the man’s declaration of passion is 
so sincere that Cécile is disquieted. She is almost 
melting toward him when a visitor calls. She 
lets him go reluctantly, and half hoping he will 
return. 

The pair meet again (Act III) in a country 
house. Soindres will hardly speak a word to 
Cécile. In reply to her complaint of this attitude, 
he informs her that he no longer loves her. The 
woman is appalled at this announcement, but, of 
course, the philosopher’s assumed indifference is 
only the other side of bruised affection. This 
he proceeds to make plain in a startling way. He 
bursts into Cécile’s room at dead of night, scaling 
the wall with the gardener’s ladder (hence the 
title of the play, “L’Escalade”). 

Thereupon this dialogue ensues—the scene to 
which reference has already been made: 


Soindres: Cécile! (She turns in amazement.) 
In the name of all you hold dear, do not cry out, 
make no sound! 

Cécile: What! You! 

Soindres: Yes, it is I. 

Cécile: Are you mad? 

Soindres: Yes—no—yes—I don’t know—I love 
you. 

Cécile: But how did you get in? 

Soindres: By the window, of course. 

Cecile: By the window? 

Soindres: You need be in no doubt about it. 

Cécile: But this is madness, it is unheard of, 
and in you particularly it is something incredible. 

Soindres: Yet, since I am here, the fact must 
be admitted. I do not know myself what has 
made it possible for me to take this extreme step. 
But ever since you spoke to me on the terrace a 
little while ago, I have been suffering too keenly. 
I could no longer remain in my room. I was un- 
able to breathe. The walls seemed to suffocate 
me. For the past two hours I have been walking 
in the park, in the storm, a prey to all the torments 
of desire, of jealousy, of despair, of malice, of 
love—in one word, of love. I have passed and 
repassed twenty times in front of your window, 
the only one in all the chateau with a light in it. 
This light drew me—see, like that moth which is 
even now fluttering about your lamp and burning 
its wings in it. So much the worse if I, too, 
come to be burned and consumed. 

Cécile: But you have no wings. How did you 
get up? 
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Soindres: I took the gardener’s ladder from 
the shrubbery and rested it against the balcony. 

Cécile: Then where is your ladder, for I don't 
see it. 

Soindres: You can’t see it—I rested it against 
the other end of the balcony. 

Cécile: Then you must have passed in front of 
Suzanne’s window. Wretched man! What if she 
heard you? What if she saw you?» 

Soindres: Everyone is asleep in this house. 
The night is very dark. She could not have seen 
me and I made no noise—she could not have 
heard me. Even you did not hear me. 

Cécile: It makes no difference. You gave no 
thought to the imprudence of such a step, no 
thought to how your presence here at two o'clock 
in the morning might be compromising to me. 

Soindres: Nothing could compromise you. 
Marble cannot be compromised. 

Cécile: That may be. However, you must go 
at once. 

Soindres: I must speak to you first. 

Cécile: You do not intend to go? 

Soindres: I cannot. 

Cécile: Very well! 
do you mean? 

Soindres: No, you will not call, you will not 
provoke a scandal, you have nothing to gain by 
that. You know very well that I will not attack 
you, do you not? I make you that promise. But 
I must speak to you and you must listen. You 
reproached me a little while ago with having taken 
my departure, two months since, without giving 
you a word of explanation. Well, that explana- 
tion I have now come to give and to ask. 

Cécile: An attempted explanation by means of 
a ladder. Under such circumstances, there is 
nothing for me to listen to. Such methods do not 
succeed with me. 

Soindres: Ah! what does succeed with you? 
Not patience and respect—always. I implore you, 
try to listen to me calmly. 

Cécile: Listen to you calmly! When I am 
indignant, outraged, insulted! 

Soindres: Come, come! You cannot be any- 
thing but flattered. 

Cécile: Impertinence does not become you, 
believe me. To whom do you think you are 
speaking? 

Soindres: To you, to a coquette, to a cold 
flame, to use your society jargon, to a woman who 
for three months past has amused herself by tor- 
turing me. Yes, the day on which I first met 
you has been for me the most hateful of all days. 
Ever since that day my peace of mind has fled. 
You have played an abominable part. That is 
what I have come to tell you. 

Cécile: Indeed? And by what right, may I 
ask, do you come here to tell me this? 

Soindres: I don’t know what you mean by 
right. All I know is that, solicited by you, I 
loved you. 

Cécile: Solicited! 

Soindres: Yes, solicited—or words have no 
meaning. I asked nothing of you. I was happy 
among my books, my apparatus, my experiments. 
The first time I saw you among my books I was 
far from any thought of loving you. You did 
not attract me at all—you were even distasteful 
to me. 

Cécile: I know it. You ought to have been on 
your guard, for that is the way such things often 


I will call—scream—what 
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begin. You have said so yourself in your “Pro- 
phylactics and Therapeutics of the Passions.” 

Soindres: You may jest. It is ridiculous and 
paradoxical enough. Then it was a wager to 
make me fall in love with you? A man of science 
was needed to complete your collection. So you 
employed all the resources of your infernal co- 
quetry—for you excel in the arts of pleasing, of 
encouraging, of driving to despair. You have a 
slippery soul. Let one go forward but a step, one 
falls back two, and each day spent by your side 
is either the day on which you almost promised to 
give yourself the day before, or the day on which 
you almost promise to give yourself the day after. 

Cécile: From what do you infer that I ever 
promised myself to you? 

Soindres: Morally, I mean. 

Cécile: That calls for explanation. 

Soindres: Then recall your-conduct when I 
saw you the last time in Paris, when you mani- 
fested towards me—or at least so it appeared to 
me—the most confiding affection, when you said 
to me things that no one had ever said to me be- 
fore, things that would have justified the least 
conceited man in supposing that he was loved. 
And yet you could not make for me the sacrifice 
of not receiving M. Galbrun. The intrusion of a 
stranger was no ordeal to you. You could listen 
to his oppressive conversation from time to time 
without constraint, with positive readiness, and 
reply to it. And when I could not do that and 
held my tongue, you affected to believe that my 
attitude compromised you. On that day I real- 
ized at last the sort of woman I was dealing with 
and I took my leave. 

Cécile: But you returned, did you not? 

Soindres: To your house? 

Cécile: No, here. You knew very well that 
you ran the risk of meeting me. 

Soindres: I returned, I returned—because I had 
promised your brother to spend some days with 
him. He asked my aid in a work he had under- 
taken—I promised. So I did not return for your 
sake nor to you—what were you about to say? 

Cécile: Nothing. 

Soindres: Even if I had, I should have been 
only too happy to have this ‘honorable pretext for 
seeing you again. Why should I not be willing 
to go through the ordeal for the purpose of prov- 
ing to myself that I am cured? Certainly, it has 
turned out too hasty, too perilous and too painful 
an ordeal. It was clearly a mistake to come here, 
since I was destined.to find love here once more 
—always love—within me and all about me. 
There is the gardener’s daughter dying of love 
for Raymond. There is Madame Galenizzi, who 
has just been dining here with her lover. There 
is Letestard, who writes me that Charlotte is in- 
consolable over Menkjer’s departure. Is there, 
then, nothing but love in life? 

Cécile: So it would seem. 

Soindres: Ah! if all those people died of hun- 
ger, then we should find out. 

Cécile: They are not dying of hunger—so what 
will you do? 

Soindres : 


But that I suffered in seeing you 
again and that I had found out that I loved you 
still—these things you would never have known. 


I was resolved to keep silence. It was you—you— 
even a little while ago—who came back to me. 
Oh! without stirring yourself—and that is where 
your skill lies. You seemed to want to speak to 
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me, and yet you really had nothing to say, except 
that M. Galbrun would arrive to-morrow, that he 
was a brilliant man, that he had courted you in 
my absence. You gave me to understand that you 
were yourself not very distant—well, isn’t that 
true? Didn’t you tell me that? 

Cécile: Yes, I told you that. But I did not 
suppose I would vex you. 

Soindres: Vex me! 

Cécile: You had just explained to me how on 
a certain day at St. Amour you had had the dis- 
tinct feeling that I did not exist. Isn’t that so? 
Didn’t you tell me that? 

Soindres: Yes, I did feel that way then, or I 
thought so—I don’t remember. But that was on 
that evening. Besides, I was sorry I told you 
that. 

Cécile: Why? 

Soindres: Because it seemed to me I caused 
you—anyhow you were—I saw tears in your eyes. 

Cécile: Tears! I? When? 


Soindres: Why, then—when you said: “This is 
creadful!” 

Cécile: You didn’t see well. 
I first thought they were tears of 


Soindres: 
love. 

Cécile: Indeed! But why not? 

Soindres: Yes, for an instant, I thought of the 
possibility of a human sentiment existing in your 
heart. I ask your pardon for that. I make you 
every apology. They were simply tears of self- 
love. I had wounded only your pride and you 
speedily recovered. And then you held up M. 
Galbrun’s merits to me, the merits of the man I 
detest the most in all this world, the ladies’ man, 
the dabbler in love. Ah! you knew what you were 
doing when you chose him. 

Cécile: Had I chosen one of your colleagues, 
a man of science, you would have detested him 
still more. 

Soindres: Possibly. And you ask me—you 
dare to ask me—to be pleasant to him and to 
maintain toward yourself an attitude that will not 
be discouraging to him! Don’t depend upon any- 
thing of the kind. The idea that you—you!—may 
belong to that man—no, no, I will undertake no 
responsibility for anything. 

écile: What does that mean? 

Soindres: You'll see, you'll see. You have 
lighted a flame. Well, it is blazing up—and what 
will you do about it? It won’t do to look at the 
fire with folded hands, saying, like Nero: “What 
a grand spectacle I’ve made!” That would be 
getting off too easily. You wanted me to love 
you. Take all the consequences. Because a man 
unworthy of your love deceived you in the past, 
is that a reason, an excuse, for acting as you do? 
No, no! Your brother has told me the story— 
how your husband was mortally wounded in a 
duel for another woman and how, from that time, 
your character completely changed. Yet when 
we are the victims of an act of treason, of a mis- 
fortune as great as that, we commit suicide, or 
else we live alone with our sorrow in the solitude 
of the country—but we do not revenge ourselves 
—do you hear me?—we do not revenge ourselves 
upon all mankind for our disillusions, for that 
is what it amounts to. It shows that you had no 
real sorrow, and that only your pride was hurt, 
your perpetual pride. That is not a very inter- 
esting case. You said to yourself: “I shall make 
men love me—but I shall not love any man, I 


ror 


will make them hold out their arms to me in de- 
spair, while I remain cold, unmoved, inaccessible.” 
For you to wreak such vengeance upon profes- 
sional flirts, professional heroes of love affairs, 
men like your husband, may be all very well. 
Such men can defend themselves. But to select a 
man like me to amuse yourself with in that way 
—a timid, awkward, slow man, if you will, but 
a man of sincerity, ignorant of your methods and 
without any protection from them—ah! that was 
neither fine nor generous. (He sinks into a chair 
with his head in his hands and weeps.) 

Cécile: Don’t break down, dear friend—do not 
weep, I beg of you. I cannot endure the sight of 
your grief. Nor need you despair. Listen—first 
of all, give me your hand—and listen to me. I 
am not the monster of insensibility that you think 
me. You have only seen half through all this. 
It is true that because the man to whom I once 
gave my soul and my virgin self deceived me, be- 
cause my torn heart—yes, for these reasons I have 
long been a coqueette—for vengeance’ sake, from 
pride and likewise from prudence, from a dread 
of suffering still more—do you understand? But 
in my inmost soul, obscurely, I was waiting for 
such a man as yourself—for a man who would 
enable me to become once more the woman that 
I was—a woman—and that woman it is who 
speaks to you now and loves you. 

Soindres: Ah! Cécile, Cécile, are you speaking 
the truth or do you merely pity me? 

Cécile: You can, you should believe me. To a 
man with the depth of your love a lie, even the 
most charitable would always retain the cruelty of 
falsehood. In the beginning I was capable of 
amusing myself with your sentiment, but the game 
soon came to an end. When you went away two 
months ago I realized that I loved you. I felt 
all at once within me a void that could not be 
filled, I experienced the hollowness of my weary 
life. All that was shut up within me opened out 
and deep sorrow came into my heart. 

Soindres: Cécile, how came it that you did not 
say all these things to me before? 

Cécile: You had gone away. 

Soindres: But it was on that very day that you 
spoke so cruelly to me. 

Cécile: I was still in my error. Put yourself 
in my place. But when I saw you again here, dur- 
ing the fifteen days you did not even look at me or 
speak a word to me, I was no longer myself—you 
aggravated me, irritated me—I. detested you. 

Soindres: Is it possible you detested me? 

Cécile: Yes, and I do not tell you that to soothe 
you or to console you. You know the rest. But 
you, too, showed self-love and pride. Ah! when 
you recalled the memory of that wonderful even- 
ing -when the sun sank behind the mountains, if 
you had simply said to me: “I wish you had been 
at my side that night and that the night had fallen 
upon our clasped hands!” I should not have 
drawn upon my imagination to extol the merits 
of M. Galbrun, who has no merits whatever. He 
certainly is a person who has no existence. Yes, 
you showed self-love and pride and pettishness 
and coquetry—all that you reproach me with—for 
you had made love to some extent to my friend 
Suzanne. But I understand you, and as I was the 
first to do wrong I forgive you, which certainly 
proves that I love you. I was all a-tremble from 
having spoken to you a little while ago on the 
terrace. I came up to my room and tried to write 
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and to read. I could not. I thought madly of 
you. I could not bring myself to go to my bed. 
I did not expect you, but I had a vague idea and 
a fine hope that you would come. And when I 
saw you behind me, it required my whole pres- 
ence of mind to manifest any surprise. In truth, 
I was surprised that you should come by way of 
the window when the door was open. See, I am 
not locked in. (She shows him that the door 1s 
not locked.) 

Soindres (throwing himself at her feet): Ah! 
my darling little Cécile, you are the best, the high- 
est-minded, the most exquisite of women! I love 
you! I adore you! I did not know you. I have 
not understood you, and I beg you to forgive me 
for having spoken to you so harshly. 

Cécile: It was very sweet to me, on the con- 
trary. Your indignation charmed me. I drank 
in your reproaches. I was overjoyed. 

Soindres: Cécile, I cannot tell you what I feel. 
It seems to me that I am exalted. I breathe hap- 
piness as if it were the lightest ether and I am 
permeated by a fluid delight. 

Cécile: On a stormy night like this, such things 
were bound to happen. The storm got into you. 
Your voice thundered, your eyes were filled with 
gleams and the rain of your tears descended. But 
the diyvinest light has followed those shadows. 
(A silence. He tenderly embraces her.) 

Cécile: Leave me! Leave me! 

Soindres: You are trembling! 

Cécile: Yes, I am trembling, and yet I am not 
afraid. I blush and yet I am not ashamed. But 
I will not let myself be defenseless. I cannot ex- 
plain myself—but you must understand what I 
mean. 

Soindres: Yes, I understand you, I understand 
you. Do not be afraid. I respect you. I love 
you. (He leaves her side.) 

Cécile: You are vexed? 

Soindres: Vexed? Why? 

Cécile: I don’t know. You are silent. What 
are you thinking of? 

Soindres: I am thinking of you. And I am 
with you—in your room. Yonder you sleep. I 
look around me—I behold the things which speak 
of your most intimate privacy—I breathe their 
perfume. All these things are new to me and yet, 
from sheer force of thought, they are familiar. 
In the morning when you are dressing my eyes 
are fixed upon your closed curtains. I think of 
the moment when you take out the comb that 
keeps your hair in place at the back of your head, 
and when a heavy mantle of gold falls over your 
uncovered shoulders. . Everything that touches 
you assumes a sacred and mysterious character 
to me. Ah! that so familiar a thing as a woman’s 
body, which sculptors have modeled, which poets 
have sung of, which so many scientists like myself 
have dissected—that a thing such as that should 
all at once contain all the mystery, all the un- 
known elements of unspeakable delight for the 
simple reason that it is the body of a particular 
woman—what madness—and yet tliat madness 
is mine! 

Cécile: But that is not madness, since I love 
you. Come close to me. 

Soindres: Then it is really true that you love 


me. 

Cécile: Yes. 

Soindres: 1 think only of you—I long ardently 
to possess you. Listen—I must tell you. Ah! I 


feel that I shall say this awkwardly. We cannot 
remain like this. I long for you and I respect you 
too much to—— _ I dare not ask you to be my— 
and besides, in the sphere in which you move, 
would you consent to become—— 

Cécile: Hush! Hush! You are going to say 
something foolish. All those things can easily 
be arranged. We will speak of all that to-mor- 
row, but now you must go, believe me. It is half- 
past four. This is madness. And the ladder? 
The gardeners get up very early and if one of 
them chanced to see that ladder under my window 
—think of it! 

Soindres: Let me stay with you just a few 
moments longer. I cannot leave you-—— 

Cécile: You must. Be reasonable, since we 
shall see each other again to-morrow morning or 
rather in a little while, and we shall see each other 
the day after to-morrow and forever. 1 will go 
down-stairs early this morning. 

Soindres: What time? 

Cécile: Will eleven o’clock do? 

Soindres: Can’t you come down earlier? 

Cécile: Well, ten o’clock, then. I will bz at the 
little summer-house by ten. We will have two 
hours to talk before breakfast, while we are look- 
ing at the sea. And I will read the future in 
your palm—that future that so much disturbs 
you. You will be provided for, I promise you. 
Now go! 

Soindres: Just two minutes more. 

Cécile: But look, the dawn is here. 

Soindres: No, no, that is not the daylight. It 
is the moonlight. 

Cécile: Alas! It is the dawn. See, the sky 
is all red where the sun rises. 

Soindres: Ah! it is terrible to go. Cécile, my 
darling Cécile, come nearer, close to me. I love 
you, I am wholly yours. (J//e takes-her head in 
his hands.) May 1 look right into the depths 
of your dear eyes? 

Cécile: Look. 

Soindres: And now, let me kiss your forehead, 
your eyes and your lips. Good-by! 

Cécile: Till we meet again. Go, go! It will 
amuse me to see you go down the ladder. Take 
care—don’t fall. How dangerous it is. (He goes 
to the balcony.) Wait. 

Soindres: What is it? 

Cécile: Someone was walking in the garden. 

Soindres: Do you really think so? 

Cécile: 1 heard footsteps—don’t stir, don’t stir. 
I will go into my bedroom and look through the 
curtains. (She disappears for a few seconds and 
reappears.) 

Soindres: Is it the gardener? 

Cécile: Yes. He took away the ladder. 

Soindres: How unfortunate! 

Cécile: Alas! 

Soindres: Suppose the man gossips? 

Cécile: I will simply tell my brother all. 

Soindres: But what will you tell him? 

Cécile: That I am to be your wife. What 
would you have me say—or have him say? 

Soindres: My darling! 

Cécile: Now go back to your room. (He goes 
to the balcony.) Where are you going? ‘There 
is no ladder there, my poor Romeo. 

Soindres: To be sure. 

Cécile: Go out the door like a betrothed lover. 

Soindres: Till ten o’clock, then! 

Cécile: Yes. 
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ethical integrity is to be 
tained in the nation, 
E. A Ross, 
Nebraska, our people must either 
become moral experts or else employ the serv- 
ices of such. He is led to this radical conclusion 
by a consideration of the enormous power of 
what is called “public opinion” and by a con- 
viction that “the judgments the average man 
passes upon the conduct of his fellow are 
casual, inconsistent and thoughtless.” 

In the modern world, as Professor Ross 
points out, we live under a government of 
men and of newspapers rather than of laws, 
and every man is encouraged to take a part in 
defending society against evil-doers. “Each 
of us emits a faint, compulsive beam, and 
since the agencies for focusing these into a 
fierce, withering ray of indignation become 
every day more perfect, public opinion as 
regulator of conduct steadily gains on priest 
and judge and sheriff.” The question naturally 
arises, Is public opinion becoming more en- 
lightened in the degree that it becomes more 
influential? and to this Professor Ross replies 
emphatically, “There is nothing to indicate a 
gain in intelligence at all answering to its 
enlargement of authority.” The public “heeds 
the little overt offender more than the big 
covert offender”; it “resents a pinprick more 
than a blow at the heart”; it “parries a 
frontal stroke, but ignores a flank attack.” 
The key to such folly Professor Ross finds in 
certain “crude notions” which lie at the basis 
of its moral judgments, and lead astray its 
instinct of self-preservation. These he classi- 
fies under three main heads. 

Writing, first of all, of what he describes as 
“the error that sinners ought to be graded ac- 
cording to badness of character,” Professor 
Ross says (Atlantic Monthly, July) : 


“The grading of sinners according to badness 
of character goes on the assumption that the 
wickedest man is the most dangerous. This 
would be true if men were abreast in their oppor- 
tunities to do harm. In that case the blackest vil- 
lain would be the worst scourge of society. But 
the fact is that the patent ruffian is confined to 
the social basement, and enjoys few opportunities. 
He can assault or molest, to be sure; but he 
cannot betray. Nobody depends on him, so he 
cannot commit breach of trust,—that arch sin of 


main- 
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OF MORAL EXPERTS 


our time. He does not hold in his hand the safe- 
ty, or welfare, or money of the public. He is the 
clinker, not the live coal; vermin, not beast of 
prey. To- day the villain most in need of curbing 
is the respectable, exemplary, trusted personage 
who, strategically placed at the focus of a spider- 
web of fiduciary relations, is able from his office- 
chair to pick a thousand pockets, poison a thou- 

sand sick, pollute a thousand minds, or imperil a 
thousand lives. It is the great-scale, high-voltage 
sinner that needs the shackle. To strike harder 
at the petty pickpocket than at the prominent and 
unabashed person who in a large, impressive way 
sells out his constituents, his followers, his de- 
positors, his stockholders, his policy- holders, his 
subscribers, or his customers, is to strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel. 

“No paradox is it, but demonstrable fact, that, 
in a highly articulate society, the gravest harms 
are inflicted, not by the worst men, but by those 
with virtues enough to boost them into some 
coign of vantage. The boss who sells out the town 
and delivers the poor over to filth, disease, and 
the powers that prey, owes his chance to his 
engaging good-fellowship and _ big-heartedness. 
Some of the most dazzling careers of fraud have 
behind them long and reassuring records of prob- 









ity, which have served to bait the trap of vil- 
lainy.” 
Next, Professor Ross asks us to consider 


“the error that sinners should be graded ac- 
cording to the harm that they inflict upon par- 
ticular individuals.’ Under this head he 
writes: 


“The popular symbol for the criminal is a rav- 
ening wolf, but alas, few latter-day crimes can be 
dramatized with a wolf and a lamb as the cast! 
Your up-to-date criminal presses the button of a 
social mechanism, and at the other end of the 
land or the year innocent lives are snuffed out. 
The immediate sacrifice of human beings to the 
devil is extinct. But fifteenth-century Marshal 
de Retz, with his bloody offerings to Satan, has 
his modern counterpart in the king whose insati- 
ate greed, transmitted noiselessly through admin- 
istrative belting and shafting, lops off the right 
hands of Congolese who fail to bring in their dues 
of rubber; in the avaricious nobleman who, rather 
than relinguish his lucrative timber concession on 
the Yalu, pulled the wires that strewed Manchu- 
ria with corpses. Yet, thanks to the space that 
divides sinner from sinned-against, planetary 
crimes such as these excite far less horror than 
do the atrocities of Jack the Ripper or black Sam 
Hose. The public, being leaden of imagination, 
is moved only by the concrete. It heeds the crass 
physical act, but overlooks the subtile iniquities 
that pulse along those viewless filaments of in- 
terrelation that bind us together. At the pres- 
ent moment nothing would add so much to the 
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security of life in this country as stern dealing 
with the patent-medicine dispensers, the quack 
doctors, the adulterators, the jerry-builders, the 
rookery landlords, and the carrying corporations. 
These, however, escape, because the community 
squanders the vials of its wrath on the old-style, 
open- air sinners, who have the nerve to look their 
victims in the face.” 


Under the third head, Professor Ross de- 
votes himself to a demolition of “the vain 
imagination that there are excellences which 
constitute a sufficient set-off to sin.” “How 
often,” he remarks, “clean linen and church- 
going are accepted as substitutes for right- 
doing! What a deodorizer is polite society! 
Who smells the buzzard under his stolen 
peacock plumes! Any one can sense turpitude 
in the dingy ‘hobo,’ but a well-groomed Cap- 
tain Kidd, of correct habits, with a family 
‘reared in the lap of luxury’ as a background, 
is well-nigh irresistible.” Furthermore: 


“There are other ways in which sinners profit by 
the delusions that the cardinal thing in men is 
something else than good faith. The heads of 
religious, philanthropic, and educational work 
have influence, and hence the adept of the Higher 
Thimblerig seeks by gifts to the cause and by a 
feigned interest to gain their valuable favor and 
thus compound with society for his offense. Too 
often, in their zeal for the special social good com- 
mitted to their charge, they rashly sacrifice the 
greater good, and ply the whitewash brush on 
public enemies. Nothing can check this creeping 
paralysis of the higher nerve-centres of society 
but the heartfelt conviction that no fillip to re- 
ligion, philanthropy, or education can atone for 
tampering with the underpinning of social order. 
What, in sooth, are professors, preachers, charity- 
workers, and organizers of philanthropy but be- 
trayers, if, wrapped up in their immediate aims, 
they condone the social transgressions of their 
patrons? Fair play and trustful co-operation, 












GNORANCE,” it has been said, “‘is 
the mother of Devotion”; and in 
a deeper sense than is ordinarily 
understood the Rev. Frank Crane, 

of =. has lately endeavored to prove the 
truth of this statement. It is not what we 
know,” he declares, “but what we do not know 
that binds us together; that is, the spiritual 
conglutinate of the race is ignorance.” He 
continues (in The Open Court, July): 








“Men are found in certain groups: sects, which 
we say are united by a creed; parties, rallied to 
a platform of principles; cults, drawn together 
by a common enthusiasm; schools, unified by a 
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bedded on truth and honesty, are the foundations 
of all social life, higher as well as lower; and no 
college, church, hospital, or social settlement can 
avail to counterpoise crime that weakens these 
foundations.” 


Professor Ross gives some cogent reasons, in 
closing, for his belief that “social defense is 
coming to be a matter for the expert:” 


“Our social organization has developed to a 
stage where the old righteousness is not enough. 
We need an annual supplement to the Decalogue. 
The growth of credit institutions, the spread of 
fiduciary relations, the enmeshing of industry in 
law, the interlacing of government and business, 
the multiplication of boards and inspectors,— 
beneficent as they all are, they invite to sin. What 
gateways they open to greed! What fresh para- 
sites they let in on us! How idle in our new sit- 
uation to intone the old litanies! The reality of 
this close-knit life is not to be seen and touched; 
it must be thought. The sins it opens the door to 
are to be discerned by knitting the brows rather 
than by opening the eyes. It takes imagination to 
see that bogus medical diploma, lying advertise- 
ment, and fake testimonial afe death-dealing in- 
struments. It takes imagination to see that sav- 
ings-bank wrecker, loan shark, and investment 
swindler, in taking livelihoods take lives. It takes 
imagination to see that the business of debauch- 
ing voters, fixing juries, seducing lawmakers, and 
corrupting public servants is like sawing through 
the props of a crowded grandstand. We are in 
the organic phase, and the thickening perils that 
beset our path can be beheld only by the mind’s 


eye. 

“The problem of security is, therefore, being 
silently transformed. Blind, instinctive reactions 
are no longer to be trusted. Social defense is 
coming to be a matter for the expert. The rear- 
ine of dikes against faithlessness and fraud calls 
for intelligent social engineering. If in this strait 
the public does not speedily become far shrewder 
in the grading and grilling of sinners, there is 
nothing for it but to turn over the defense of so- 
ciety to professionals.” 





dominant literary, artistic or social enthusiasm. 
sut our language is superficial. 


what they do not see, that gives solidarity. 
rance is the welding heat.” 


Mr Crane goes on to draw what he regards 
illustrations of his principle from 
The best political watchword, he 
is one which nobody understands, e.g, 
The power 
of the party boss resides in the ignorance of 
ideal 
soldier is the one who has taken as his motto: 


as practic... 
daily life. 

says, 
free silver or the tariff question. 


the voters. In military affairs, the 


“T do not think, I obey.” In affairs of the 







It is not what 


the individual units of these aggregates see, but 
Igno- 
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heart, the same law holds. Friendship strains 
and breaks under too great intimacy; and 
“love cannot live without its purple haze.” 
The cohesive power of ignorance is “nowhere 
more marked” than in religion. The Egyptian 
priesthood—“perhaps the most absolute hier- 
archy of history’—rested its authority on 
mystery and esoteric darkness; and Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism and Mohammedanism could 
not exist were it not for the allegiance of 
ignorant devotees. In regard to Christianity, 
we read: 















“Of Christian sects easily the most coherent is 
the Roman, which has so impressed its infrangi- 
ble solidarity upon the world’s imagination, and 
which still shows such undiminished unity, that 













































Macaulay, in his well-known mot, pictures it as 
: still persisting, when the New Zealander contem- 
. plates the ruins of English civilization from the 
r broken arches of the London Bridge. And the 
O first principle of the Roman organization is not 
.- the dissemination of intelligence among the 
b masses, nor the development of private judgment. 
“s “With the advent of an effort to enlighten the 
at common herd, came the breaking of Christianity 
2S into sects. The informed mind protests. Hence, 
= Protestantism. In vain protestants seek to make 
id their churches as solid as the Roman. Their basal 
zh cause of existence is fatal to unity. Acting in the 
in direction of its origin, the force of protestantism 
at ever tends to disintegrate ; to perfect its spirit 
1’s it must destroy its organization; while the Catholic 
Church naturally moves onward in increasing cen- 
ng tralization. Which of the two systems is better 
ons for the world, the reader may judge for himself, 
is but there can be no two opinions as to which is 
ar- the better for itself. We must define our aim. If 
alls the goal of Christianity is to get every soul even- 
rait tually into the church, then the Roman plan is 
der the better. If on the contrary Christianity’s tri- 
» is umph mean the ultimate diffusion of certain prin- 
so- ciples of life, to be worked out by each individual 
in his own way, then the Protestants are logical. 
But there are many Romanists in Protestant 
churches, and many Catholics have really been 
Protestants.” 

Even with the widest interpretation of re- 
ligion, says Mr. Crane, it still remains true that 
the perpetuity of “the faith” hangs not upon 

‘asm. jg What we know, but upon those things that are 
what § Unknown and that can never be known. It is 
, but B because of this very fact that the future of 
Igno- B religion is secure. The insoluble forever lures 
and fascinates us. “The things seen are tem- 
gards poral ; the things unseen are eternal.” To 
from quote again: 
d, he “Within us is an unexplored country, ‘mountains 
eg. of the moon,’ region of perpetual fog and im- 
’ *b” 
wel penetrable wilderness. To ourselves we are deeply 
po of unknown. And out of this unknown region in 
ice 


us come our greatest passions, our profoundest 
aspirations. The infinite being within us, we can 
never reverence anything outside of us except it 
has a like infinity. Explanations have their day, 
but the sombre river of the utterly inexplicable 
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flows on forever. In this stream we would fain 
bathe. The secret of the universe is beautiful, but 
it is darkly beautiful,—evasive, alluring. 

“Now the perpetuity of religion is assured 
chiefly by this truth. For the unknown is infinitely 
greater than the known. What we know not is 
‘that great sea of nescience upon which all our sci- 
ence floats as a mere superficial film.’ Forever 
will ‘lame hands of doubt’ reach out toward the 
7 of the Infinite Father, the Cross, Eternal 

ife. 

“So are we sweetly bound together and to God 
by our limitation. Science, criticism, knowledge, 
‘puffeth up,’ enlarges but isolates the soul. Love, 
worship, ‘buildeth up,’ cementing as it uplifts us, 

“The soul faints for the unknowable. The chief 
unknowable is Love, hidden always to reason, 
melting us together by its strange power. Love 
draws us each to each as to a shelter from the 
infinite. Because we are so ignorant of the wild 
waste of waters we call life, we fix our eyes on 
God, as upon a pole-star.” 


Mr. Crane’s article is the subject of thought- 
ful editorial comment in the magazine in which 
it appears. The editor of The Open Court 
concedes the “extraordinary force” of the ar- 
guments employed, but thinks the conclusions 
arrived at are unsound. He finds the political 
and military analogies imperfect, and goes 
on to say: 


“The idea that the main problems of religion, 
especially the questions as to the nature and ex- 
istence of God, the soul, and the immortality of 
the soul, are beyond the ken of man, has become 
very popular and is regarded among many peo- 
ple as almost axiomatic. It is the superstition of 
the day and is spreading like a blight. We believe 
that this agnostic view is a most injurious error 
which must be overcome in order to assure a 
healthy further development of mankind. 

“We do not deny that there is a certain truth 
in agnosticism, but it is different from the favor- 
ite tenets of the agnostic. It is true that many 
problems are as yet unsolved, but they are not for 
that reason unsolvable. Much is unknown but 
nothing is unknowable. Certain things may be 
unknowable under certain conditions, but only 
the self-contradictory, only the absurd, is abso- 
lutely unknowable. The problems which are un- 
solvable are illegitimate problems. If we find a 
problem that can not be solved, we may be sure 
that it is wrongly stated and belongs to the cate- 
gory of sham problems. All knowledge is a de- 
scription of facts, and comprehension is due to a 
correct formulation of groups of facts so that the 
applicability of the law pervading all becomes ap- 
parent. All facts that come within the range of 
our experience are classifiable and thus they are 
subject to comprehension. 

“There is nothing that theoretically considered 
would be incomprehensible, for absolutely incom- 
prehensible facts would be such as would not be 
subject to universal law and would not conform 
to the general world-order. As to the laws them- 
selves we find them to be an orderly whole, a sys- 
tem of which the one is a mere modification under 
certain conditions of all the rest, and the whole 
is permeated by an intrinsic sameness reflected in 
the necessary orderliness cf mathematics, of 
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geometry, of algebra, of logic. Obviously there is 
something wrong with our notion of science when 
we think it leads to nescience, and with our re- 
ligion if it is built on ignorance.” 


There is not one among all the religions 
which is built upon’ mere ignorance, according 
to this editorial writer; “the essential part of 
them is always some positive faith.” From 
the realms of ignorance, he says, bigotry has 
risen, fanaticism and all the host of aber- 
rations, but not the ideals of true religion. In 
conclusion : 


“Our limitations are indispensable because all 
corporeal beings are limited in space and time, 
but, in spite of all limitations, the soul is capable 
of reaching out into the vast regions of the un- 
known universe, and it is characteristic of all men- 
tality that the mind comprehends in every particu- 
lar case the general and universal law. This char- 


acteristic feature of mind, of reason, of spirit, 
makes man Godlike and renders possible his sen- 
timents of moral and religious aspirations. This 
feature of rationality, too, is the factor that pro- 
duces science. 

“Tt is not true that science, criticism, and knowl- 
edge ‘puffeth up’ that it ‘enlarges but isolates the 
soul.’ Science ‘puffeth up’ only if it be pseudo- 
science, or if it be void of other human or hu- 
mane sentiments such as kindness and proper re- 
gard for others. It is true enough that science 
alone without sentiment or sympathy for others 
is like a tinkling cymbal, and a mere intellectual 
comprehension of the universe will forever remain 
insufficient. But a lack of science will not make 
up for these deficiencies. We can expect no help 
from ignorance. Lovingkindness is needed to fill 
the gap in our hearts. Love inspires respect for 
everything good, holy and noble, but not igno- 
rance. There is no virtue in ignorance, nor is 
there any redeeming feature in ignorance. Igno- 
rance is not the mother of devotion but of super- 
stition.” 


IS FRANCE ON THE VERGE OF MORAL DECAY? 





“ JNLESS the French people experi- 
ence a regeneration through the 
gospel, a great nation is at the be- 
ginning of its end.” With these 
startling words a German clergyman, Pastor 
Stephan Jentsch, prefaces a searching inquiry 
into the present moral status of France. He 
uses a well-known theological magazine, the 
Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, of Erlangen and 
Leipsic, as the medium for his views, and ad- 
dresses himself more particularly to what he 
regards as the moral outcome of the recent 
separation between state and church. 

There are three hostile powers, he says, con- 
tending for the possession of this people, 
namely, alcoholism, sexual sin and atheism. 

France, the classical country of wine, is be- 
coming the home of drunkenness—a drunken- 
ness that must be attributed not to wine, but 
to absinthe, which is being drunk from morn- 
ing till night in the cafés, the business houses 
and the families. In frivolous irony the Pari- 
sian calls for “a cup for Charanton” (Char- 
anton being the great lunatic asylum of 
Paris). Even in such districts as Brittany the 
absinthe cup is ruining the best classes of so- 
ciety; arid it is a characteristic fact that the 
different evangelistic movements in France find 
it necessary to work hand in hand with the 
English and native anti-alcoholic societies. 

France is just now engaged in bitter war- 
fare against the social evil, and in this respect, 
says Pastor Jentsch, is compelled to face condi- 











tions not unlike those existing in Germany. In 
the German university towns, he points out, 
intemperance has been partly curbed, but sex- 
ual immorality has increased to such an ex- 
tent that university authorities and professors 
inveigh publicly against it, and a prominent 
gymnasium professor recently declared that the 
majority of the members of his senior class 
were guilty of this sin. In France things are 
even worse. Immorality is made public parade 
of, and it is scarcely regarded any longer as 
not respectable to be sexually impure. For 
a great part of the people marriage is no longer 
something sacred. The original “two-child 
system” in French families has found its way 
into Germany, notwithstanding its population 
of sixty millions; and in France it has been 
followed by something worse, namely, the en- 
tirely childless system. In many regions the 
traveler finds villages that are almost depop- 
ulated. 

This decay of public morality is directly at 
tributed to the disintegration of religious con- 
viction and the spread of rationalistic and 
atheistic views. A prominent French writer 
rec ently declared that everybody in France has 
his price, from the state senator down to the 
meanest beggar. All these things, says Pas- 
tor Jentsch, are only the natural results of re- 
ligious decay. If the people are robbed, in a 
systematic manner, of their faith in God and 
eternal retribution, then public morality has 
nothing to support it, and the striving for the 
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good and the noble for good’s sake is found as 
little in the lower classes as among the edu- 
cated. Pastor Jentsch pictures the freethink- 
ers and atheists of France as having accom- 
plished more in the breaking down of faith 
than the thoughtful in their own ranks contem- 
plated, and as looking now with amazement 
and even consternation at the ruin they have 
wrought. During the course of discussion in 
regard to the separation of state and church 
such men as the legislative representative 
Javal demanded the abrogation of law, as well 
as of religion as such, and Hervé defended 
the desertion of soldiers in time of war. Many 
still believe that the havoc wrought by the 
decay of religion in France can be remedied 
by science. At a meeting of the freethinkers 
held last September in Paris and attended by 
more than 3,000 delegates, one speaker de- 
clared, amid applause, “Science has come to 
close up the gap that has been caused by the 
separation of religion from morality.” At the 
same congress a resolution was passed to ex- 
clude from participation or membership every 
man whose wife or child still took part in any 
religious ceremony. 


THE 


HE chief danger of the modern 
@) world,” says G. K. Chesterton, the 
C2) London writer, “is not a religious 
danger, or a political danger, or 
even a philosophical danger. It is strictly a 
psychological danger; it is the danger that we 
may lose a certain primitive power of the 
mind.” This primitive power, he goes on to 
explain, is the power of certainty, of knowing 
one’s own mind; and if we lose our hold on it, 
we lose “the only foundation of a certain splen- 
did thing called Morals, nay, of the whole of 
human civilization.” Mr. Chesterton con- 
tinues (in The Independent Review, June) : 
“Every day one meets a man who will utter 
the frantic and blasphemous assertion that he 
may be wrong. Every day one comes across 
somebody who says that of course his view may 
not be the right one; whereas, of course, his view 
must be the right one, or it would not be his 
view. Every day one may meet a charming mod- 
ern who says that he does not think one opinion 
any better than another. It would be easy, I re- 
peat, to let loose against this kind of thing the 
mere hearty loathing of a healthy man, and de- 
scribe it as a corpse crawling with worms. But 
this would not altogether be just. Among the 
singular elements in the affair this must be noted: 
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It is true, says Pastor Jentsch, that the old 
religion still exercises a certain power over the 
masses, as was shown by the friction attend- 
ing the taking of inventories of church prop- 
erties. But to a great extent, especially in the 
higher orders, religion is only a matter of fash- 
ion. A part of the toilet of the fashionable 
Parisienne consists in having confessed in the 
Madeleine. It is regarded as self-evident that 
the average man is not a friend of the Chris- 
tian church. 

For deliverance from this deplorable state 
of affairs Pastor Jentsch looks only to a 
spiritual regeneration through the gospel. He 
asserts that the struggle that is going on to- 
day in the heart and soul of France is not 
an “Away from Rome” movement, as in Aus- 
tria, nor a combat between the present authori- 
ties of state and church, but a mighty and criti- 
cal conflict between light and darkness, between 
faith and unbelief, between Christianity and 
atheism. This struggle, he concludes, is a full 
confirmation of the words of Goethe, “The one 
real and deepest theme in the history of the 
world and of mankind is the battle between 
faith and unfaith.” 


OF HUMILITY 


that some of those who are in this blank and 
homeless incertitude are among the simplest and 
kindest of men. I think the real explanation is 
different and decidedly curious. When chaos 
overcomes any moral or religious scheme, it is 
not merely the vices that are let loose. The vices 
are let loose and wander and do terrible damage. 
But the virtues are let loose even more; and the 
virtues wander more wildly, and the virtues do 
more terrible damage. Every part of the modern 
world is full of the old Christian virtues gone 
mad; or, for the matter of that, of the old pagan 
virtues gone mad. Really the modern 
world is far too good; it is full of wild and wasted 
and anarchic virtues. Thus, for instance, Tolstoy 
probably employs, in retaining himself from fight- 
ing, sufficient energy to upset the Tsar. And, of 
all these mis-directed moral qualities, none, I 
think, is so striking as the case of the modern 
mis-direction of humility.” 


Humility, says Mr. Chesterton, was origi- 
nally meant as a restraint upon the arrogance 
and infinity of the appetite of man. The 
tendency of man was to ask for so much that he 
became sated, and in very reaction assumed 
the garb of humblemindedness. “It became 
evident that if a man would make his world 
large, he must be always making himself 
small. Even the haughty visions, the tall cities, 

















































and the toppling pinnacles, are the creations 
of humility.” Giants that tread down forests 
like grass, are the creations of humility; so are 
the towers that vanish upwards above the love- 
liest star. For “towers are not tall unless we 
look up to them; and giants are not giants un- 
less they are larger than we.” All this gigan- 
tesque imagination, which is perhaps the might- 
iest of the pleasures of men, is at bottom en- 
tirely humble. “It is impossible without humili- 
ation to enjoy anything—even pride.” 

But now all this humility has changed its 
position. It has moved from the organ of 
ambition, and settled on the organ of con- 
viction. A man is perfectly willing to assert 
his own personality, but he doubts “ex- 
actly the part he ought not to doubt: the di- 
vine Reason.” The humility that Huxley 
preached was a humility content to learn from 
nature; while the new skepticism doubts 
whether it can even learn. “The old humility 
made a man doubtful about his efforts; which 
might make him work harder. The new hu- 
mility makes a man doubtful about his aims; 
which may make him stop working alto- 
gether.” Mr. Chesterton closes with an illus- 
tration from the history of modern politics: 

“The whole success of-the French Revolution, 
and of the European Liberal movement that 
flowed out of it, arose from the fact that it 
preached certain dogmatic certainties: certainties 
for which a man could be called upon to be tor- 


tured, to be destroyed. The chief of these was 
the doctrine of the Rights of Man, the doctrine 
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that there were certain eternal indispensable ele- 
ments in the human lot, which men could demand 
from their rulers or their civilisation. And this 
demand is exactly the demand that has been dis- 
puted and denied in our time. Matthew Arnold, 
a typical leader in many ways of the reaction 
against Liberalism, said, in one of his books: 
‘Which of us, on looking into his own conscious- 
ness, feels he has any rights at all?’ No one per- 
haps; for looking into one’s own consciousness 
is a disgusting Eastern habit. And if you look 
into your own consciousness, you will find exactly 
what the Buddhists find and worship there— 
Nothing. You will find you have no rights, and 
no duties, and, incidentally, no self. But it is the 
essence of our Western religion to believe that 
the problem of life is solved in living it. Live 
outwards, live in the living universe, and you will 
soon find that you have duties. You will also find 
that you have rights ; unless indeed you are in 
the singular position in which the typical English 
moderns find themselves. For, as I have said, the 
Nemesis of our present English position is this: 
that the one claim which we doubt is this universal 
claim, the claim that is compatible with personal 
disinterestedness and personal self-effacement. 
We dispute the Rights of Man. We do not dis- 
pute the rights of judges, or the rights of police- 
men, or the rights of landlords, or the rights of 
legislators. We do not dispute any of the rights 
that might and do make individuals proud. We 
only dispute the right that is so huge that it makes 
even the claimant of it humble. And there is no 
class in which doubt is more deep than in the rich 
class; there is no class in which doubt is more 
fixed, I might almost say in which doubt is more 
undoubting. No class has so much of the new 
modesty as the class that has most of the old 
pride. And if a man says to you: ‘I have no 
rights,’ you will commonly be safe in answering: 
No: you have privileges.’ ” 





A ROMAN CATHOLIC APPRECIATION OF NIETZSCHE 


[ETZSCHE has constantly been rep- 
resented as the apostle of decadence, 
of egoism, of anti-moralism, of anti- 
E Christianity. And yet an able Ro- 

man ‘Catholic scholar, M. D. Petre, has 

thought it worth while to study and popularize 
the views of this iconoclastic German thinker. 

In a series of six articles in The Catholic 

World (New York) as remarkable for their 

keen insight as for their attitude of warm sym- 

pathy toward Nietzsche himself, he affirms his 
conviction that it would be impossible to 
make a fair-minded examination of the 
works and life of Nietzsche “without drawing 
therefrom, not only admiration for his genius, 
but also kindness, if not personal love,. for 
the character therein displayed.” He adds: 
“It was a life, from first to last, of purity, in- 











tegrity, utter unworldliness, and detachment 
from all low interests. It was a strenuous 
life, a suffering life, an unselfish life. (Yes; 
though he was a philosopher of egoism!) It 
was a life devoid of common pleasures and de- 
voted to an ideal; it was, in the truest sense of 
the word, though not from religious motives, 
an ascetical life.” 

In the opinion of this writer, Nietzsche was, 
above all else, a fighter. “We can sum up his 
philosophy under the title of one of his pos- 
thumous works, “The Will to be Strong’; 
and we can sum up his life, in like manner, 
under a single heading, and say that it was, 
throughout, an assertion of strength, a pro- 
longed effort at the mastery of self and the 
conquest of everything else.” This attitude is 
well illustrated by his quotations from Nietz- 
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sche’s books. The first is taken from one of 
the earlier essays on Schopenhauer: 


“Every young man should have this sentiment 
planted and nourished in him, that he is to regard 
himself as one of Nature’s failures, bunt as also 
a proof of her great and wonderful intention; she 
succeeded ill, he must say to himself, but I will 
honor her intention by serving towards her better 
future success.” 


In a later passage on “Nobleness’” Nietzsche 


states his gospel thus: 


“What makes a man noble? Not sacrifice, for 
the most extreme sensualist 1s capable of sacri- 
fice. Not the following of a passion; for some 
passions are shameful. Not the serving of others 
without any self-seeking, for perhaps it is just 
the self-seeking of the noblest which brings forth 
the greatest results. No; but something in pas- 
sion which is special though not conscious; a dis- 
cernment which is rare and singular and akin to 
frenzy; a sense of heat in things which, for others, 
are cold; a perception of values for which no 
estimate has been established; a sacrificing on 
altars which are dedicated to an unknown God; a 
courage that claims no homage; a self-sufficiency 
which is super-abundant and unites men and 
things.” 


Our Roman Catholic authority strives to 
make Nietzsche’s meaning even clearer. “Put- 
ting his argument at the best,” he says, “here 
is what it would be: 


“We want strong men; power and strength are 
the highest qualifications of: God or man; life it- 
self is, at core, the will to be mighty and strong. 

“Starting, then, with this theory, we find some 
men, these are the altruists, who would take from 
the strong and give to the weak; they teach that 
the ego must be sacrificed in the cause of the altar. 
Thus the healthy are given up to the service of 
the sick; the enlightened are worn out in the in- 
struction of the ignorant, the great pioneers and 
initiators of new life are checked by the tottering 
progress of the blind and halt. 

“This is to institute in humanity a process di- 
rectly contrary to that of nature. Slowly but ir- 
resistibly she has risen from step to step, from 
lower to higher type in her unending progress, 
not by compensating the weak, but by rewarding 
the strong. 

“What is the result of the opposite system in the 
evolution of mankind? Simply that sickness, fool- 
ishness, impotence, are raised to the thrones which 
should be occupied by health, knowledge, and will. 
Invalidism, hyper-sensitiveness, dilettantism have 
become, most often, not the shame but the glory 
of our race. We blush, not for our weakness, but 
for our strength, we sample our refinement _by 
the number and the triviality of our pains. We 
measure our influence by the amount of sympa- 
thy we can evoke; we estimate our importance 
by the quantity of help and service which we 
need. So that the strong are expended, not even 
in strengthening the weak, but in ministering to 
and glorifying their weakness. Behold the fruits 
of altruism!” 


In the hope of compelling the world to re- 


a:ize the positive criminality of loyalty to 
altruistic ideals which make men “slaves to 
their pity, Nietzsche boldly proclaims a theory 
of egoism which is summarized as follows: 


“Given a solidarity of mankind, what enriches 
the one enriches all; the strength of the one is 
the strength of all. Why then go this very round- 
about way of ministering to the progress of man- 
kind? Let the strong man grow stronger, until 
his strength burst the bounds of his individuality 
and flow over on to the world at large. Let him 
not reduce his own personality by continual di- 
vision and subdivision of his strength amongst 
those who have none. The vice of this method is 
that there is then no overflow; nobody is too 
strong for his own needs, and thus nobody is 
strong enough to enrich the rest. We want, not 
just enough, but super-abundance. It is the men 
of powerful, independent, self-sufficing nature 
who break down the barriers of human limita- 
tions and raise mankind to a higher plane of de- 
velopment.” 


Viewed from this angle, it appears that 
Nietzsche treats life as a toilsome and heroic 
struggle toward the attainment of moral and 
physical strength. The “superman,” his last 
and favorite creation, is the man who has 
conquered all weakness and risen to the 
heights of being. Thomas a Kempis himself, 
observes the Roman Catholic commentator, 
inculcated no sterner discipline; and “immor- 
alists”’ who attempt to be “immoral” accord- 
ing to the full Nietzschean philosophy are 
likely to find it “an exceedingly difficult per- 
formance, needing about as much effort as 
morality itself.” Comparing Nietzsche’s gos- 
pel of self-assertion with the “resignation” 
preached by Schopenhauer, the writer says: 


“Schopenhauer was inspired by the sorrows of 
life to utter an emphatic No to individual exist- 
ence; this was his method of conquering pain, a 
method of denial. Nietzsche, recognizing also, as 
indeed his own circumstances forced him to rec- 
ognize, the miseries of earthly existence, passed 
eventually to the very opposite extreme in his 
practical solution; pain was to be conquered, not 
by denial, but by a more vigorous affirmation of 
life in the very face of it; an affirmation which 
should transform it from the destroyer to the ful- 
filler of life, one of its richest and most fruitful 
elements. This is indeed the prevalent note of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy, for which many sins and 
errors should be forgiven him. If the superman 
was to assert himself at the expense of others, 
he was to do so far more at his own cost by the 
steady, persistent conquest of all moods of cow- 
ardice and weakness. He was to welcome pain 
and ennui and old age itself. ‘Selbst die Lange- 
weile,’’ ‘even tedium or ennui,’ says Nietzsche, 
must be surmounted in the ever onward life of 
the soul. 

“«Selbst die Langeweile, ‘even ennui’; those 
who have experience will appreciate the value of 
the particle, as Nietzsche well shows that he him- 
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self appreciated it. He had known that most 
deadly of battles, the wrestle with his own tired, 
weary self; that struggle to be alive in mind and 
heart, when even the wish scems to be sealed in 
apathy. 

Too dear the purchase one pays for life 

In such a heart-wasting hour of strife. 

(Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt.’’) 

That hour when life seems not even worth fight- 
ing for. 

“Old age, too, not the old age that must inevi- 
tably, sooner or later, arrive, with its white hair 
and its furrowed countenance, but the old age of 
tired mind and stiffened heart, was to be over- 
come by the superman. 

“*Wie alt ich bin! Wie jung ich kann noch 
werden!’ says Nietzsche in more than one of his 
letters. ‘How old I am! How young I may yet 
become!’ 

“Like the pain that was to find its end and its 
issue in joy, so was age to hand over its treasures 
of experience to a renewed youth; its gains pre- 
served, its losses overcome. 

“*Profound is the sorrow of the world, but its 
joy is still deeper. Sorrow says: “Pass on and 
end,” but joy demands an eternity—a profound 
eternity.’ ” 

An interesting application of Nietzsche’s 
ethics in its relation to the question of “self- 
seeking” is cited and applauded by the writer. 
“Self-seeking,” Nietzsche says, “is commend- 
able or not according to the worth of the self- 
seeker; egoism can be noble, or it can be 
worthless and contemptible. We must ask, in 
regard to each one, if he represents the ascend- 
ing or descending line of life—this is the cri- 
terion by which to test his right to be a self- 
seeker.” The obverse side of this doctrine is 
presented in Nietzsche’s contempt for every 
phase of parasitism. “The loathsome 
beast that I have found men,” de- 
clares the hero of his poem, “Thus Spake Zar- 
athustra,” “is that which I have named para- 
site.” Elsewhere Nietzsche says: “In the spot 
where the strong are weak, where the noble 
are over tender, there the parasite builds its 
horrid nest; dwelling in the sick corners of the 
great man. And it is just the highest 
species which harbors the largest number of 
parasites.” To Nietzsche’s hatred of parasit- 
ism the present writer attributes his antifem- 
inist views. In his famous brochure, “The 
Case of Wagner,” Nietzsche refers to love as 
“simply a more refined parasitism, a building 
of one’s nest in another soul ah! 
at what cost to that other soul,” and in “Zar- 
athustra” he sums up the whole matter by 
saying: “The happiness of man is J will; the 
happiness’ of woman he wills.” 

“How is it,’ he asks again, “that the fierce 
covetousness and injustice of love between the 
sexes has been divinized when it is perhaps the 


most 
amongst 
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most uncontrollable expression of egoism?” To 
pursue this subject further: 


“In other places he points out how this kind of 
love is often more akin to hatred, and it is notice- 
able that, even after he had entirely repudiated 
all allegiance to Wagner, when he had nothing but 
dislike and contempt for most of his productions, 
he could, even to the end, hardly overcome his 
genuine admiration for “Tristan and Isolde.’ In 
this drama is depicted, as in none of the others, 
the bitter fatality of love. In Isolde’s song of love 
and death is a most perfect presentment of the 
tragic theme of Schopenhauer, the pathetic strug- 
gle of individual love and life against the over- 
whelming forces of nature and destiny. Nietzsche 
admired this drama because it depicted love in 
its most dire and tragic form; in its bitterness, its 
hopelessness, its passion, its turbulent self-destruc- 
tion. 

“And yet he believed also in the possibility of 
a kind of love which should not be subjected to 
this tragic, egoist impulse. When a young friend 
once asked him what substitute he proposed for 
the poctry and romance of love, taken in its more 
exclusive sense, he answered: Friendship, which 
would exhibit fully as many vicissitudes, and as 
much pathos. And he writes these beautiful 
words: 

“‘There is a certain development of love in 
which the covetous longing of two people for one 
another has yielded to a higher mutual thirst for 
an ideal above them both. But who has found 
such a love; who has experienced it? Its true 
name is friendship.’ 

“But we must not think that he had no higher 
philosophy in regard to marriage also. The ideal 
marriage of the future was to be contracted in the 
interests of the superman, man and woman unit 
ing themselves for the production of something 
which should transcend them both. And he at 
least implies that this ideal shall ennoble parents 
as well as child, that the higher object they hav 
in view shall be, not merely the begetting of a 
nobler race, but ‘heir own fulfilment of a greater 
end.” 


The writer admits that, in 
Nietzsche, it has been his aim 
best, and not the worst, in his writings. 
“Nietzsche at his worst,” he says, “was some- 
thing very bad indeed, and more harmful just 
by reason of his violence and shallowness” 
and it is to be regretted, he avers, that the 
more extreme and negative utterances have 
often been those most widely circulated. He 
concludes: 


expounding 
to select the 


“Nietzsche was our enemy, and yet our friend. 
Our enemy in his violent and one-sided abuse of 


our religion and faith; our friend, in those les- 
sons of which we can make a better use than he 
could. He is the advocate of life’ and strength 
and self-mastery; the foe of cowardice and self- 
pity. We shall not have studied him for nothing 
if we have drawn from his teaching something 
of his own ‘will to be strong’; what he tried to do 
in the light of this world alone, we can do with 
noble hope and certitude in the light of God and 
eternity.” 





RELIGION AND ETHICS 


A SOCIAL PROGRAM FOR THE CHURCH 


on a ringing appeal, which is ad- 
dressed primarily to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but has wider 
implications, the Rev. W. D. P. 
Bliss, the well-known Christian Socialist and 
editor of “The Encyclopedia of Social Re- 
form,” affirms his conviction that the supreme 
religious need of the day is “a deep, radical 
prophetic utterance by the church as a whole” 
on social questions. “For modern, practical, 
even progressive parochial social life,” he 
says, “I have neither great enthusiasm nor 
especial criticism. The open sanctuary, Chris- 
tianity-up-to-date, the institutional church, the 
Gospel plus the billiard table and the bowling 
alley, the Church settlement, St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhoods, guilds of a thousand names, the 
slum sister, the lay brother, the bishop’s sa- 
loon, these and a hundred other things are well. 
Bishops’ saloons are at least better than bish- 
ops’ palaces. But these things are not radi- 
cal; they do not go to the bottom of the ques- 
tion.” We seem to forget that “a social ques- 
tion must be socially worked out,” and that 
“present social questions involve the whole 
nation.” Mr. Bliss Writes further (in the New 
York Churchman) : 


“What the United States needs tc-day is the 
sociology—the soteriology of Jesus Christ. Let 
the church say so—not indeed in vague words, 
for that usually misleads and becomes cant—but in 
words specific and to the point. Let the church 
not formulate measures nor endorse parties. Such 
is not the function of the church. The need is 
for ethics and principles, and to declare these is 
the function of the church. Let the church show 
that our evils to-day largely and all but inevitably 
spring from the foundation of our American eco- 
nomic life in the basing of industry upon the 
strife of individuals, each pushing for self, and 
from the positing of this principle even as the 
law of God. Let the church show that, individu- 
als being unequal in ability, this strife must de- 
velop the economic overlordship of the economic- 
ally most effective, that this must end in the com- 
bination of these overlords, since for them to com- 
pete to the end would mean either the absolute 
tyranny of one, or more probably the suicide of 
all; that while this process does assume a thousand 
forms, and may be delayed and modified to a de- 
gree, it is nevertheless the exact economic situa- 
tion which confronts us to-day. Let the church 
show too that, according to our American theol- 
ogy, these monstrous but perfectly natural aggre- 
gations of capital have to go nevertheless for 
their legal right to live to governments and legis- 
latures doomed by our theory to conduct and pos- 
sess materially smaller economic powers than the 
. corporate existences they create. Let us show 
that under our basic theory of the struggle for 
self, ability, legal and administrative, must be prin- 


cipally in the service of the corporations and only 
secondly at the service of the economically in- 
ferior government. Let us show that less comes 
in the economic origin of graft. Honest men, 
save sporadically, can do little and get little in 
politics. But dishonest men, under such a situa- 
tion, can systematically and continuously enrich 
themselves by legislative plunder. It is well for 
the church to protest against such practices, but 
it will do little good, while the church cherishes 
and endorses the system that gives them birth.” 


This social gospel, continues Mr. Bliss, 
ought to be expressed not merely from indi- 
vidual pulpits, but by the church as a body. 
“If the church through her highest official ut- 
terances,” he writes, “by a commission appoint- 
ed by general convention, or in a pastoral let- 
ter from the House of Bishops, could in a 
clear, strong, statesmanlike way show that the 
ethics of Jesus do lead to and require not com- 
petition, nor private combination, but co-oper- 
ation slowly and practically to be worked out 
in the life of all men—if the soul of the church 
could thus speak to the soul of the nation, 
who does not know that the nation would at 
least listen, that it would be worth infinitely 
more than a hundred vague resolutions about 
the corruption of graft, of politics and of 
corporations?” This, then, is the first great 
step proposed. Secondly: 


“A church commission should be appointed, 
with co-operating members in each diocese, to 
prepare and to disseminate a new ethical litera- 
ture for clergy and for laity. It should be carried 
into each archdeaconry and into every parish. 
Then with informed sermon and with practical 
discussion in church congress and parish club, 
there would grow up a quickened conscience, a 
fuller understanding, a clearer vision, a new great 
hope. We should show how these economic ques- 
tions lie at the basis of almost every other. : 

“Who cannot see the plain relation between 
economics and divorce? Has the fact that in the 
country at large 68 per cent. of our families, 
in New York City (Manhattan and the Bronx) 
04 per cent., in some wards of the city over 99 
per cent. of ‘the families own no home free from 
mortgage, no home therefore owned in perpetuity 
—has this portentous fact nothing to do with the 
wreck of the perpetuity of the family? To my 
mind, the converse of this fact, that in New 
York City, only 6 per cent. of the families are the 
home owners, has even more to do with divorce. 

: If our bishops would really save the home, 
the family, marriage, let them study modern eco- 
nomics, as well as the medieval Roman Catholic 
Church. At least let them study the Bible. St. 
Paul says that ‘the love of money is the root of 
all evil.’ Those who would seriously meet the 
evils of divorce, unholy marriage, prostitution, in- 
temperance, gambling graft, must meet them in 
their economic roots.” 
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In the third place, says Mr. Bliss, the church 
must practise what she preaches. “By de- 
mocracy in parish and convention, by fair 
prices and conditions granted in building 
church edifices, and conducting parish activi- 
ties, by aiding every practical step toward the 
life of brotherhood, above all, by persistent 
devotion and sacrifice in the personal life of 
clergy and of laity, the church must live the 
Word.” 

Preaching, teaching, acting, concludes the 
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writer, must all go together and all proceed 
from the spirit. Further: 


“No amount of personal devotion, no number of 
‘beautiful spiritual’ lives, will answer, if we im- 
plicitly endorse a system of life fundamentally 
wrong, demoralizing, unchristian. Nor will any 
mere crying of ‘Lord, Lord,’ avail more unless we 
show what the Lord means. Nor will word or 
deed be in power save with the unction of the 
Spirit. Here is the programme for the church. 
Is it not daring to preach and to apply her Gos- 
pel? May we not therefore say ‘Deus vult’? 
Will the church preach and follow the cross?” 


WHAT IS TO BE THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE? 


aa Fie recent dedication of a magnifi- 
Fa vm cent Christian Science cathedral in 
2 PY) Boston, has led to a marked revival 
a4 of interest in the teachings of Mary 
Baker Eddy and to much discussion of 
the present strength and possible future 
of the new sect, Hostile comment there is 
in abundance, and a Cincinnati journal refers 
to the cathedral as “the grandest monument 
erected to human gullibility that the world 
has ever seen”; but, as the Springfield Re- 
publican observes, “one cannot sneer away the 
two-million dollar stone edifice or the thirty 
thousand worshippers who entered its portals 
on the opening Sunday.” 

People at a distance, remarks the Boston 
Methodist paper, Zion’s Herald, can scarcely 
understand how immense an impression has 
been made and how great an impulse has been 
given to the Christian Science movement. The 
same paper continues: 


“The official figures of membership in this 
mother church are now 40,01I—a gain of 6,181 
since last year. The branch churches are now 682 
as against 611 a year ago, and there are, besides, 
269 unorganized societies. The total membership 
in this country, which was 71,114 one year ago, 
must now be at least 80,000. No exact figures are 
available for other lands, but since there are 
flourishing organizations in London, Liverpool, 
Dublin, Paris, Berlin, and other centres, at least 
10,000 should probably be added. Most of those 
who hold their membership in the mother church 
live elsewhere, and are also members elsewhere, 
so that an exact count is very difficult. Only about 
five thousand live in and about Boston. All the 
ministers, or ‘readers’ (about 1,250 now), must be- 
long to the mother church. The spread of the 
cult is indicated by the fact that ‘Science and 
Health,’ its text-book, is now in its 434th edition 
(price from $3 to $6), a gain of 77,000 in less than 
a year. 

“This book, Judge Hanna says, 
ing the world.’ 


‘is revolutioniz- 
Its author has been pronounced, 


by men of prominence, ‘the most illustrious woman 
of the continent,’ ‘the greatest religious reformer 
of modern times,’ ‘the most marvelous woman of 
all the ages.’ Is this correct? Is her cult to go on 
advancing, and her reputation increasing? Or 
will she, after a century, be ranked with Joanna 
Southcott (1750-1814), a farmer’s daughter in 
Devonshire, whose visions and prophecies for a 
time made a great stir in England and who still 
has a few followers; and with Ann Lee (1736- 
1784), the mother of the Shakers, revered for a 
while as the very Christ, the second appearing of 
the Word of God, but wtwal revelations are now 
very lightly esteemed? Is Eddyism to be ranked 
with Dowieism, Sandfordism, Mormonism, and 
other such crazes or perversions of Christianity ? 
Are its followers to be classed wth the Schwenk- 
feldians, the Christadelphians, the Winebrennari- 
ans, the Theosophists, and similar devotees of 
vagary who maintain for a season a slight place 
in the census of religious cranks, and then pass 
into oblivion? Or is there something in this form 
of faith that has a more permanent mission to 
the world because of the abiding good it can do? 
A volume would be necessary for a proper dis- 
cussion of the theme.” 


The New York Independent handles Chris- 
tian Science doctrines roughly, and evidently 
feels that they are destined to but a short 
life. “The new church,” it says, “will last 
after the delusion dies, just as the pyramids 
last, and the Pantheon.” In even stronger 
language, the New York Observer (Presby- 
terian) comments: 


“We do not believe that Christian Science will 
have a future. It is one of those crazes which 
appear from time to time in large societies and 
then disappear, dissolving into the next form of 
folly which some excited imagination may devise 
to delude the unwary. Eddyism is an eddy in the 
stream of time, and will eventually be lost in the 
onward sweep of history. It is probable that 
within one or two generations the great temple in 
Boston will pass into the hands of some ortho- 
dox body of Christians, for in the simplicity of 
the Gospel of Jesus, and not in the vagaries of 
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speculators or clair- 
voyants, is found the 
lasting impulse to 
good in human society 
and the sure promise 
of the upbuilding of 
God’s kingdom in the 
future. The churches 
have no need to be 
alarmed at the much 
exploited spread of 
Eddyism, but they 
have always a duty to 
preach the pure, un- 
adulterated Gospel of 
the Son of God, and 
to indoctrinate the 
children early in life 
in those correct and 
ennobling ideas as to 
God’s_ working in 
them and for them 
which will ever after 
remain proof against 
the seduction of a sci- 
ence falsely so-called, 
or of a_ philosophy 
which is unworthy of 
the name.” 


The New York 
Evening Post takes 
the view that Chris- 
tian Science may be 
absorbed, in the not 
far distant future, by 
what is known as the 
“New Thought.” 
There are signs, it 
thinks, that the sect 
has reached its cul- 
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mination and “is be- 
ing devoured by its 


Courtesy of Leslie’s Weekly. Copyrighted, 1906, by Judge Company. 
THE NEW $2,000,000 CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CATHEDRAL IN BOSTON 


offspring.” The Post The massive vile of New Hampshire granite and Bedford stone rises to a height of 


continues: 


“And there are reasons for this. In the first 
place, the New Thought is vastly easy—easier 
than Christian Science. You need not subscribe 
to any creed, you need not read any book, and, 
above all, you need not pay any fees. There are 
masters of the science in every city, prophets in 
every grove, ready to induct you into the myste- 
ries. Commonly, indeed, the mystagogue offers 
his magazine for sale with one hand while with 
the other he beckons you into the fold; but so 
far as we have seen, not the most audacious of 
them pretends that health or salvation is in any 
way confined to the reading of his editorials. And 
the doctrine is so simple that it almost escapes 
the crass complications of language. 

“The name, we observe, is like that of the Holy 
Roman Empire, which was so called, said Voltaire, 
because it was neither holy nor Roman nor an 
Empire. It is styled: New, yet its disciples repu- 
diate the notion of newness, and assert that their 
faith is the faith of wise men from the beginning 
of the world. It is labelled Thought, yet dogma 
and doctrine are wholesomely scorned. It de- 


two hundred and twenty-four feet, one foot loftier than the Bunker Hill monument. 


mands no ratiocination, but assertion. And the 
assertion may be summed in these few words: 
‘The world is lovely and I’am lovely too.’ Noth- 
ing could be easier; merely —_ and again as- 
sert: ‘I am not ill, but well; I am not sinful, but 
holy; I am not anxious, but posers I am not 
angry, but peaceful; 1 am not peevish, but con- 
tented.’ That, as we understand it, is the New 
Thought, and it is probably true that if a man 
will repeat the formula persistently, he will actu- 
ally become a great deal that he calls himself. It 
is merely another way of desiring health and con- 
tent, and the real desire of a man’s heart is gen- 
erally nearer him than he dreams.” 


Elbert Hubbard, who devotes most of the 
July issue of The Philistine to his account of a 
“Little Journey to the Home of Mary Baker 
Eddy,” indulges in much rosy characterization 
of Christian Science and its leader. “Chris- 
tian Science,” he says, “is a modern adapta- 
tion of all that is best in the simplicity and 
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asceticism of Jesus; the common-sense phi- 
losophy of Benjamin Franklin; the mysticism 
of Swedenborg; and the bold pronunciamento 
of Robert Ingersoll. It is a religion of 
affirmation with a denial-of-matter attachment. 
It is a religion of this world.” Mr. Hubbard 
predicts that “Christian Science is going to 
sweep the earth and in twenty years will have 
but one competitor, the Roman Catholic faith” ; 
yet, in the same breath, he admits that it “is 
not final.” 


“After it has lived its day, another religion will 
follow, and that is the Religion of Commonsense, 
the esoteric religion which Mrs, Eddy herself 
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lives and practices. As for her believers, she 
gives them the religion of a Book—two Books, 
the Bible and ‘Science and Health.” They want 
form and ritual and temples. She gives them these 
things just as doctors give sweetened water to 
people who still demand medicine, and as if to 
supply the zealous converts, just out of orthodoxy, 
their fill of ecclesiastic husks, she builds in Boston 
the finest church edifice in America—a church 
rivaling the far famed San Salute of Venice. Let 
them have their wish! Paganism is in their blood 
—they are even trying to worship her! Let them 
go on and eventually they will evolve to a point 
where they can live the life of the soul, and wor- 
ship not in temples nor on this mountain, but in 
spirit and in truth, just as does Mary Baker Eddy, 
the most successful and the greatest woman in the 
world to-day.” 


LAFCADIO HEARN AS A MEDIATOR BETWEEN BUDDHISM 
AND MODERN SCIENCE 


Amelia von Ende, the gifted critic, . 


in a recent essay in the Berlin 
Nation, as a spiritual teacher who 
reconciled Buddhism and the Spencerian 
theory of evolution, It is not surprising that 


between a system of endless metamorphoses 
or rebirths and one which places man at 
the end of a chain of progressive develop- 


ments, a connecting link should be found. 
For this mission of uniting East and West, 
Hearn, poet and thinker, was peculiarly 
adapted. Mrs. von Ende tells us that during 
all the years of his residence in Japan he 
wrote no book in which he did not draw com- 
parsions between the teachings formu- 
lated by the ancient sages of India or 
China and the theses promulgated by modern 
science. “His soul had found a home in 
Nippon, therefore he could build bridges from 
Orient to Occident.” 

Mrs. von Ende takes pains to make us 
understand how Hearn came to be the inter- 
preter of Eastern civilization. “In the life of 
every child,” she says, there are moments 
which determine the progress of its soul and 
establish the direction toward which its 
thoughts and feelings will incline in years to 
come.” So it was in the case of Lafcadio 
Hearn: 


“He often used to remember such a moment in 
his boyhood even after his soul had stretched out 
its feelers, sensing the mysterious activities around 
it and recognizing the countless threads interlacing 
the present with the future and with the past. He 
was lying on the grass staring into the heavens 


above him, when an indefinite consciousness of his 
oneness with the cosmos overcame him. It was 
this moment that made him one of those who un- 
derstand ;. an initiate, destined to be the mediator 
between two distant worlds. Lafcadio Hearn, the 
son of an Irish father and a Grecian mother, from 
his youth until his fortieth year an adopted son of 
America, and finally, for over a decade, subject of 
the Mikado, was more than a Pantheist, more than 
a Cosmopolite—limited, played-out, misused ex- 
pressions; he was universally human.” 


The writer goes on to speak of Hearn’s 
career in the French West Indies, “the land of 
the Revenants,”’ and contrasts it with his 
later life in Japan, “the fairyland of the East”: 


“ ‘Never think,’ they had told him in Martinique. 
But the ancient wisdom of the Orient spoke to 
him: ‘Fear not, child of the abyss, to think of the 
depth that engendered thee. Recognizing the 
chaos from which thou hast risen and to which 
thou shalt return, thou wilt conceive of Being as 
timeless and infinite.’ Thus he was led back to that 
psychological moment of his childhood when he 
had first realized the all-oneness of human and 
cosmic existence. What other stimulus was need- 
ed for him to ponder tirelessly over the riddles of 
the world? In the French West Indies it was 
his zesthetic sense primarily that found satisfac- 
tion; in Buddhistic Japan, however, his ethical 
feeling was fed from a thousand different springs 
and finally crystallized in an attitude toward life 
that has brought peace to millions of souls.” 


In “Kotto,” Lafcadio Hearn clearly ex- 
pressed his belief that the mysterious some- 
thing within him called “soul” must have 
passed through thousands of changes and was 
bound to look upon the sun through the eyes 
of innumerable beings in millions of summers 
to come, Of this utterance Mrs, von Ende 
says: 
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“The man who wrote that was no longer Lafca- 
dio Hearn, the Irish-Greek American, but Yako- 
mo Koizumi, Professor of English Literature at 
the Imperial University in Tokio and subject of 
the Mikado. He had willingly yielded to the in- 
fluences of his environment, and had absorbed and 
digested ideas which are now coming to the front 
even in the West with ever-increasing frequency 
and are no longer disregarded as silly and sense- 
less. He had dived in the depths of Buddhistic 
philosophy, and what he found there were pearls 
of primeval truths stringing together the imagin- 
ings of the Orient and the knowledge of the 
West.” 


Summarizing the teachings of the poet-phi- 
losopher, Mrs. von Ende says: 


“In ‘Kokoro’ Hearn attempts to bring ancestor- 
worship and the transmigration of the soul into 
accordance with the evolution theory. In ‘Exotics 
and Retrospectives’ he remarks that to every sci- 
entific imagination the curious resemblance be- 
tween evolutionist psychology and certain doc- 
trines of Eastern beliefs, especially the Buddhistic 
doctrine that the sense-life is Karma, and matter 
only the phenomenon resulting from actions and 
thoughts, should have suggested trains of thought 
more significant than his retrospects. The latter, 
he tells us, are offered only as presentiments of 
a truth indescribably easier to recognize than to 
explain. He expresses surprise that the sym- 
bolic meaning of composite photographs has not 
yet dawned upon evolutionists.. In one of the 
studies contained in the book he explains the 
touch that thrills ovr being as the memory of 
a touch in some former life. In ‘Shadowings’ he 
returns to this subject. In sleep, he says, depths 
are stirred in us that are at all other times hidden 
from our view. A nightmare is simply the sud- 


den awakening of a memory that has perhaps 
slumbered a thousand years. Thus he is com- 
gd absorbed in the idea of a pre-existence. 

he atmosphere of the country compels faith in 
such conceptions and clutches the soul of any 
man who has lived there long enough—such is 
his own explanation of his attitude. 

“In ‘Kwaidan,’ one of his last books, Hearn 
propounded the jdea of a Utopian commonwealth 
based on the ant-state. In his ideal common- 
wealth the joy of activity makes duty superfluous. 
Each member is absolutely unselfish and pos- 
sessed of such active goodness that to promulgate 
moral teachings for the youth would be waste 
of time. He relates this thought with the theory 
of evolution, quotes Herbert Spencer’s remarks 
on the subject and concludes with this remarkable 
sentence: “The ,cosmic process seems to support 
every ethical system that is fundamentally op- 
posed to human egoism.’ 

“In another of his books Hearn speaks of the 
dew-drop in which the world is reflected and 
which has become to Buddhism a symbol of that 
microcosm—the soul. ‘Between the disappearance 
of this drop and of man,’ he writes, ‘what is 
there but a difference in words? Such was the 
attitude of the man who had wished as a boy to 
become one with the Universe.” 


“We cannot,” Mrs. von Ende concludes, 
“always follow Lafcadio Hearn when he pro- . 
jects his Ego into the world-soul. But we 
feel a breath of that uplifting and liberating 
essential unity which a sage of the East has 
promised in a proverb: “From the foot of the 
mountain many paths rise in the shadow; but 
from the peak we all behold the self-same 
moon !’” 





THE “TWOFOLD SYSTEM” OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Ay Roman institution. First: those for 

b72) the uninitiated, or the sheep. Sec- 
ond: those for the initiated, or the shepherds. 
In other words, there is Exoteric and Esoteric 
Catholicism.” 

Such is the startling charge brought against 
the Roman Catholic Church in a new booklet* 
written by the Baroness von Zedtwitz, for- 
merly Miss Lena Caldwell, of New York. 
Following in the footsteps of her sister, the 
founder of the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, who last winter announced that she 
had become a Protestant, Madame von Zedt- 
witz now formally and definitely severs her 
connection with the communion of which she 


HERE are two distinct sets and 
ek aN headings in the teachings of the 


*THE DOUBLE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 
By Baroness von Zedtwitz. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 


has been a member and to which she has 
contributed liberally from her large fortune. 

It was in her effort to become a loyal 
Roman Catholic that the baroness made the 
discoveries that finally compelled her present 
decision. “In childhood and early girlhood,” 
she says, “without palliating the unchristian 
conduct of almost all the prelates with whom 
I came in contact, I never ceased to hope and 
believe that when womanhood had ripened 
my judgment, the apparent inconsistencies 
would be fully explained and the truth become 
evident to me;” but “church politics had 
other uses for my codperation than in the 
futile searching for Christ’s divine spirit with- 
in its body, and I was led imperceptibly to a 
deeper and truer knowledge of the essence 
of that church which I had always believed 
‘Holy.’” She found, she continues,. that the 
church is concerned primarily with propaga- 
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ting its own influence, and only secondarily 
with the preaching of the gospel; and that in 
extending its sphere it justifies questionable 
and seemingly immoral methods. There ex- 
ists, in fact, according to the baroness, a 
“twofold system” within the Roman Catholic 
Church, an inner and an outer circle of doc- 
trine. She explains: 


“With the exoteric doctrines it finds means to 
defend itself against attack, and retreats always 
behind the bulwarks of Christian ethics. It pro- 
claims charity, sincerity, justice, altruism, pro- 
fesses from the pulpits the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and thus deludes its adversaries, who fall back 
disheartened, and abandon a systematic attack. 

“Members of the Roman communion who are 
the cause of recurring scandals are declared la- 
mentable exceptions to the universal virtuous liv- 
ing of the priesthood; they are acknowledged as 
the stray sheep, whom the ever loving ‘Mother 
Church’ would fain recover. 

“The curious searcher, however, who is desir- 
ous of reconciling the history of the Roman 
Church with its avowed doctrine, cannot be satis- 
fied with such inconsistency, and it must, in time, 
become clear to him that only through the exist- 
ence of an esoteric doctrine can such grave dis- 
crepancies be explained.” 


“Esoteric Catholicism,” as interpreted by 
the baroness, is, broadly speaking, Jesuitism ; 
and she tries to show that “it was not, as is 


popularly believed, to combat heresy that. the 
Jesuits, as an order, came into being; it was 
to save the Roman Church from the abyss and 


ruin which threatened it.” To quote further: 

“Jesuitism is but esoteric Catholicism made tan- 
gible. It is the heart and spirit of the whole sys- 
tem; and whether or not there have been Popes 
and ’prelates who are covertly hostile to its nec- 
essary hegemony, they are aware that if Catholi- 
cism and papacy are to last, Jesuitism is absolutely 
indispensable for their justification; were it other- 
wise Rome, following the course she has always 
pursued in denouncing unsound doctrines of a 
theological nature, would have been forced to call 
upon the Jesuits in Vatican Council to disown and 
repudiate the unsound moral teachings of a whole 
host of Jesuit authors; or failing to obey this order 
banish the Jesuits from the Church. Rome has 
never attempted either. The Jesuits are the bold 
cynics who meet with a sneer the faltering Chris- 
tian doubtful of his power to reach salvation; they 
are the mockers of those seeking more light on in- 
tellectual doubts; they, the modern Pyrrhonists, 
emboldened by their Greek prototype, reply now, 
to the seeker of truth, as Pilate once replied to 
Christ: ‘What is Truth?’” 


The natural outcome of the “twofold doc- 
trine,” intimates the baroness, is that the 
church professes one set of ideas, and lives 
by another. For instance, in the matter of 
the celibacy of the priesthood: 


“Tt seems quite evident that the church has no 
intention of interpreting this law so strictly in its 
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general application, since the vows of all cloisters, 
and the special code governing Regulars include, 
besides the vow of celibacy, the supplementary 
vow of chastity, which would naturally be wholly 
unnecessary did the already existing vow of celi- 
bacy sufficiently express the denial they volunteer 
to observe. 

“The disciplinary punishment applied to tres- 
passers has regard, therefore, solely to the viola- 
tion of the letter, and is broad and lax. On all 
points of conduct the clergy are reprimanded in 
proportion to the scandal which they have caused, 
and not at all for the act per se.’ 


The baroness finds another argument in 
support of the position in the Roman Catholic 
standard of, veracity. On this point she 
writes: 


“The standard of veracity in the church of 
Rome differs seriously from that used by moral- 
ists in general. The principal and most influential 
guide upon questions of morals, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, is always Alphonsus de Liguori. 

: Here is what he lays down on the subject 
of speaking the truth: ‘Every kind of equivoca- 
tion or quibbling which just comes short of direct 
lying, but is intended to deceive the hearer, and 
does in fact deceive him, is always lawful for ‘a 
just cause.” 


Madame von Zedtwitz also accuses the 
Roman Catholic Church of trying to regain 
its lost power by the pursuit of money, and 
of stifling free discussions on all living ques- 
tions. She says in concluding: 


“Roman Catholicism, since it has outlived the 
environment to which it is adapted, has lost that 
vital spark which is essential to all true religion. 

. Its power represented by the Papacy is 
the product of medievalism; and it grew and 
strengthened under the influence of a type of mind 
which is contrary to the spirit of enlightenment 
and the thirst for knowledge characteristic of 
modern times. As men’s minds have enlarged 
and widened in their effort to better grasp the 
truth of scientific discovery, Romanism with its 
unyielding iron-cast is the powerful brake within 
the state, holding men back from knowledge, and 
compressing their intellects to the mould which 
was once made for all Christianity. It no longer 
co-operates with the State or satisfies any of its 
needs. On the contrary, it has established within 
its limits a hostile camp, and opposes to it an un- 
lawful supremacy. This is instanced in the torn 
and disrupted state of France at present, the re- 
sult of her desperate effort to rescue the State and 
save her future; and, again, in the persistent re- 
sistance of the ‘Centre Party’ in the German 
Reichstag to vote for any measure of a patriotic 
import, except in consideration of an adequate 
advantage for the Church of Rome. It refuses 
to fall into the line of modern thought and enter- 
prise, and sullenly challenges any effort in that 
direction. 

“Disaffection is already found even amongst 
the members of the hierarchy; men of learning, 
some of them sincere, zealous, earnest in the 
cause of humanity, are awakening from their de- 
lusions.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DESPAIR AND ITS PROPHET HARTMANN 


HE death of Eduard von Hartmann 
removed from the arena of modern 
German philosophy the most com- 
manding figure after Nietzsche. 
Like the latter, Hartmann was a _ pupil 
of Schopenhauer who repudiated the master. 
But whereas Nietzsche rose from pessimism to 
optimism and wrote upon his banners the eter- 
nal cry for joy, Hartmann admits as a pre- 
mise that this world is, indeed, in the phrase 
of Leibnitz, “the best of all possible worlds,” 
but still so bad that not-being is infinitely pre- 
ferable to being. Upon this parodx he has built 
his philosophy culminating logically in a uni- 
versal world-suicide. Nevertheless, Eduard von 
Hartmann lived to a comfortable age. He was 
born in Berlin, in 1842, the son of a distin- 
guished Prussian general, and as such was 
trained for a military career. He even held a 
commission in the Guards Artillery for 
five years, but was forced to resign 
on account of a _ neuralgic affection of 
the knee which made him an_ invalid 
for the rest of his life. We learn from 
an interesting account by Mary Bronson Hart 
in the Boston Transcript that both music and 
art attracted him, but “a cursory experiment 
assured him that there was neither money nor 
fame in either for him.” About his philosoph- 
ical powers, however, he had no such modesty. 
At the age of twenty-two years he declared he 
had experienced more, triumphed over more 
errors, got rid of more prejudices and seen 
through more illusions than many cultivated 
men are allowed to do in their whole lives. 
“Go to,” said he, “I will be The Philosopher.” 
And “The Philosopher” he undoubtedly was 
for a space. His famous book, “Die Philoso- 
phie des Unbewussten” (“The Philosophy of 
the Unconscious”) made a sensational hit. 
Success came to him earlier than to his teacher 
Schopenhauer. His book was taken up by the 
public and became a fad. At the same time he 
received the recognition of scholars; for im- 
mediately on the appearance of this work two 
professorships were offered to him. In twenty 
years the book ran through twenty editions, 
and between its appearance in 1869 and the 
year 1875 a whole critical Hartmann literature 
—no less than fifty-eight volumes of praise 
and protest—had sprung up. By 1876 his phi- 
losophy of despair had wrought one disciple to 
the point of committing capital crime. The 
incident and its consequent developments are 
told in The Transcript as follows: 


“A murderer, who had struck down his best 
friend in cold blood, claimed exoneration on the 
ground that he was a pessimist of the school of 
Hartmann and held that life’s only good was re- 
lease from living. So persuaded, he had butchered 
his friend in a spirit of pure, benevolent disinter- 
estedness, achieving for him the Happy Despatch. 
Commenting on the case, a Berlin editor, Robert 
Davidssohn by name, declared Hartmann and his 
accursed system to be indirectly responsible for 
the murder. He railed upon Hartmann 
for a charlatan, and bitterly pointed out that Hart- 
mann had protected himself from persecution by 
inserting a wholly illogical paragraph denouncing 
suicide—the natural outcome of his own reason- 
ing. ‘Suicide,’ he said, ‘in the case of an individual 
still capable of action not only saves the whole no 
pain, but even increases its misery; for it pro- 
tracts that misery because of the necessity of 
shaping a substitute for the amputated limb.’ ” 


What, then, is the “Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious” that appealed so powerfully to 
Hartmann’s contemporaries? Schopenhauer 
had proclaimed before him that the aim of 
philosophy is to inspire man with a longing for 


annihilation and to unfold to him the means of - 


gaining it. Hartmann starts out with the pessi- 
mism of Schopenhauer. His philosophy has 
been described as an amalgamation of the 
latter’s doctrine of the Will with the meta- 
physics of Hegel and the positiveness of Schel- 
ling. In Hartmann’s philosophy, human exist- 
ence is attributed to the working of a blind 
will—the Unconscious—of which mind and 
matter are mere objectifications. In support 
of his contention, Hartmann refers to the re- 
storative and reproductive powers of nature, to 
reflex action, and to instinct, all of which, he 
tells us, are in themselves unconscious. “The 
objective of the Unconscious is consciousness ; 
this came to life in man, and is becoming more 
and more concentrated in him. With con- 
sciousness, however, was born an idea: a sense 
of wretchedness to which the lesser animals 
are strangers.” From this idea, Herr von 
Hartmann says, mankind sought solace in 
three grand illusions. These are: (1) belief 
in worldly happiness; (2) faith in a “here- 
after”; (3) trust in education and science as 
ameliorative agencies. This is the modern 
illusion—a desire of happiness, not for the 
individual, but for the race. Yet, however far 
humanity may advance, it will never destroy 
or even alleviate the greatest of human suf- 
ferings—sickness, old age, want, and discon- 
tentedness. His teachings on this point are 
summarized as follows in an English work by 
Dr. A. M. Brown; 
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“Howevér many the appliances which may be 
found which counteract disease, the diseases al- 
ways increase faster than the arts of healing. 
Cases of hunger and starvation must become more 
frequent with the growth of population; 25 
falsehood and chicanery extend themselves with 
advancing civilisation; savage barbarity is only 
repressed, never extinguished. Immorality may 
become more polished; its vice will be still the 
same. The students of art and science may be- 
come more numerous and more common; their 
work also becomes every day more common-place. 
Art will grow less and less original, and will end 
by being a mere opiate for ennui. The course of 
humanity, in fact, is the same as that of the in- 
dividual. The world is already growing old, and 
we may hope that some day it will see the vanity 
of all its past attempts. But unlike the individual, 
it will have no heirs; it will renounce finally the 
vain pursuit of happiness, and sigh after nothing 
but the painlessness and peace of: non-existence. 
When the greater part of the Will in existence 
is so far enlightened by Reason as to perceive the 
inevitable misery of existence, a collective effort 
to will non-existence will be made, and the world 
will relapse into nothingness, the Unconscious into 
quiescence.” 


The Unconscious Principle dominates in 
Hartmann’s theodicy. It is his god, his great 
explanation for all phenomena of the psychical 
and the physical world. As Hoeffding says, 
he “turns it almost into a mythological being, 
a demon who interferes at all points with the 
interconnection of nature, directing the atoms, 
disposing the molecules of the brain, and ad- 
justing relations.” Hartmann’s Unconscious 
god is omniscient and prescient, but not om- 
nipotent. His creation of the world was an 
unreasoned act. In fact, one of the philoso- 
pher’s adversaries has remarked that Hart- 
mann’s god created the universe in a state of 
tipsiness! A more dignified critic, James 
Sully, the British psychologist, dissects Hart- 
mann’s thought as follows: 


“Nothing can better show the characteristic 
practical skill of Hartmann than his selection of 
his principal name, The Unconscious. With 
something of an American quickness of scent for 
what is in the air, he recognizes that in science 
the nature of unconscious nervous processes which 
seem to resemble conscious processes in all save 
this one feature is the growing question of the 
hour. This idea, detached from that of the nerv- 
ous moments which alone give it meaning, he 
proceeds with admirable practical insight to erect 
into a metaphysical principle, the Unconscious— 
sublime negation that seems to suggest vast, cav- 
ernous regions of a dim spiritual life, and yet 
after all on every new inspection shows itself to 
be an intangible ‘inanity, a very nothing, or shall 
we say, like the Germans, an ‘Unthing’!” 


Hartmann, however, followed unhesitatingly 
the path he had chesen, in spite of the criti- 
cism to which he was subjected from all sides. 
In fact, he had his little joke with the critics, 
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Some time after the publication of his book 
an anonymous critique of the “philosophy of 
the Unconscious” appeared which was received 
with applause by the opponents of the philoso- 
pher. They said that at last his speculations 
had received a death-blow at the hand of the 
exact sciences. Ernst Haeckel. rejoiced that 
this impudent theorist who scorned natural 
science was finally confuted by “an authority,” 
until a few weeks later Hartmann revealed that 
he himself was the author of that critique. 
Then he set to work and demolished in 260 
paragraphs the objections he had raised 
against his own philosophy! 

Hartmann, like Nietzsche and every other 
original thinker, has often been misinterpreted, 
and in his latter years he was neglected to 
some extent by the larger public. Yet this 
cheerful pessimist never complained, but lived 
happily and contentedly in the midst of his 
family. So contentediy, indeed, that Edgar 
Saltus reports a saying circulating in Berlin: 
“If you wish to see happy faces go to the 
Hartmanns.” About a year before his death 
the philosopher contributed to the Berlin Zeit- 
geist an essay in which he derided the incon- 
sistencies of “those strange philosophers who 
boast of their superiority to the world one mo- 
ment and the next complain because the un- 
grateful world does not understand them and 
condemns them to spiritual solitude. What,” 
he asked, “could happen to a truly great man 
more agreeable than passing through life in- 
cognito? Fame should attach itself not to 
persons, but to works, and only when it is 
impersonal can it be considered genuine. The 
truly great works properly begin to live when 
their creator is dead.” 

How far Hartmann’s pride in his work by 
dint of its originality was justified it is difficult 
to state definitely. The Transcript writer says 
on this point: 


“It is no fault of his that the world persists in 
declaring that there is but one Schopenhauer, and 
Von Hartmann is his prophet. He wrote volumes 
to disprove his dependence upon Schopenhauer 
and to establish the complete originality of his own 
system. But it remains probable that to the end 
he will be best known as the disciple, not the mas- 
ter. In vain does Hartmann call Kant a bungler 
and Schopenhauer ‘a shallow genius’; in vain does 
he boast that his philosophy was evolved in com- 
plete isolation from professional circles, among 
friends with none of whom he could hold conver- 
sation ‘of any philosophical complexion,’ in vain 
does he proclaim himself Columbus on the Sea 
of the Soul. Posterity will judge him on ‘his 
works, not his protestations. It will be strange 
if he does not go on record as a philosophical 
joiner, the reconciler of Hegel with Schopenhauer, 
of optimism with pessimism.” 
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A BACTERIOLOGICAL VINDICATION OF EMBALMED MEAT 


wt too little, but too much restrictive 
“embalmed 
beef” and similar food products is 
what ails us these days—such is the 
very pies contention made now by a 
medical doctor of standing, who pleads that 
American citizens be given free access in 
the open market to preserved foods, when 
too poor to afford refrigerators and ice. So 
far from suffering from such freedom, they 
will then be far more likely to consume food 
not permitted to develop dangerous germs 
but which now develops them because of our 
already too repressive leg- 
islation. 

The man who presents 
this view of the case, and 
presents it with a very 
positive force, is Dr. R. G. 
Eccles, one of the promi- 
nent members of the 
American Chemical Soci- 
ety and one of the highest 
authorities on what are 
known as active principles 
and ferments of the 
United States Pharmaco- 
poeia. Indeed, Dr. Eccles, 
who has acted as vice- 
president of one of the’ 
pure food congresses, de- 
clares that what is popu- 
larly known as “embalmed 
beef” constitutes one of 
the national defenses 
against ptomaine poison- 
ing. He points out in a 
recent work* that canned goods and bottled 
edibles are protected from dangerous deterio- 
ration only by the use of just such preserva- 
tives as public opinion has been led to con- 
demn—sulphuric acid, salicylic acid, benzoic 
acid, formaldehyde, naphthols, hydrogen per- 
oxide and the like. These articles must be 
used scientifically, of course, with due regard 
to the foods requiring preservation. But every 
attempt at suppressing one kind of preservative 
—attempts made, Dr. Eccles believes, under the 
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guided the 
maine. 


this micro-organism. 


“7o08 PRESERVATIVES. By R. G, Eccles, M.D., Phar.D, 
D. Van Nostrand Company. 


BACTERIA FROM CAN OF MINCEMEAT 


These formations would have been impossi- 
ble, according to Dr. Eccles, had chemistry 
rocess of preserving. 
teria here shown produce a_ poisonous pto- 
The numerous flagella show by their 
thread-like lengths the ease of locomotion in 


inspiration of ignorant prejudice in many cases 
—has always ended in the introduction of 
some other; and the new ones are often 
sources of danger, whereas the old ones are 
understood from long experience. 

Many people, again, imagine that home- 
made goods in the preserved line are equal to 
and usually the superior of the best put upon 
the market by manufacturers. The home- 
made goods survive without preservatives. 
Why should not the manufacturer’s product 
do likewise? 

The truth is, replies Dr. Eccles, that home- 
made preserves are seldom 
equal in quality and flavor 
to those put up by the best 
manufacturers. The cases, 
of ptomaine poisoning so 
frequently reported now- 
adays are traced by him 
to the absence of the very 
preservatives in canned 
goods against which pub- 
lic opinion has recently 
pronounced. Moreover: 


“Tt is but a small fraction 
of our daily food that ever 
needs protection by pre- 
servatives. It is necessary 
to protect but a small part 
of the perishable articles we 
consume in this way. Would 
it not be wise to make the 
use of preservatives per- 
missible by those who know 
that perishable foods are 
about to be exposed to con- 
ditions of delay that make 
their future use dangerous? 
All food in which there is a certainty of damage 
by decay before it can be’ canned or put into cold 
storage, and all food that is not to be consumed 
and must be left in conditions that make for de- 
cay should be protected against decay by the use of 
chemical preservatives. No other food really re- 
quires such care. If the housewife can not be 
trusted to add preservatives to food she has not 
the facilities for caring for properly, she ought 
to be permitted to buy foods that are in a con- 
dition to keep, without danger, over the period of 
at least two meals. . .. 

“It is known from experiment that the most 
toxic products of putrefaction are present in the 
earlier and not in the later (foul-smelling) stages 
of the process. The foul-smelling food is not 
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likely to be marketed. People having the sense 
of smell do not choose to purchase it. That is 
known to all who handle perishable foods prior 
to canning. The canner will not purchase or put 
up food that has reached that extreme stage, but 
he does often, unwittingly, put up meats that have 
been overkept. The owners of such meats will 
never be willing to throw them away or destroy 
them as long as the odor and appearance are good. 
Most of them would be willing to do their best 
to keep such goods from incipient decay by using 
preservatives before such decay has begun, pro- 
viding they could be assured of a market for the 
goods after the use of preservatives.” 

One of the main objections to meat that 
has been canned with the aid of preservatives 
supplied by chemistry is that they injure the 
kidneys and are directly responsible for a 
large proportion of the diseases of. these 
organs. We are told that preservatives are 


ROD-SHAPED BACTERIUM FROM A CAN OF PEAS 


The goods were put up under a law forbidding the use 
of chemical preservatives. The thread-like appendages 
seen on each bacterium are known as flagella. They are 
organs of locomotion. 


eliminated by the kidneys, such elimination 
giving rise to kidney trouble. Dr. Eccles says 
we can search medical literature in vain for 
any evidence of the truth of this assertion. 
That large amounts of any substance which in 
concentrated form irritates bodily tissue should 
give evidences of kidney irritation during 
elimination is to be expected. The selective 
action which these organs display in taking 
from the blood-stream soluble salts and again 
redissolving them seems to indicate concentra- 
tion within the kidney tissue. If so concen- 
trated, it would be fair to infer that there 
might occur some degree of irritation or even 
inflammation, where the amount removed in 
a brief period is large; but that distinct forms 
of kidney disease could arise from the excre- 
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tion, in any amount, of either irritating or 
bland substances, is improbable. That any 


recognized form of kidney disease could arise 
from the use of submedicinal doses of any kind 
of substance is inconceivable. Neither directly 
nor indirectly can they be shown to in any 
way influence the production of such a result: 


“The chief advocates of the theory tell us that 
preservatives are foreign in nature to the human 
body, that they enter and leave it unchanged in 
their corhposition, that they overload otherwise 
heavily laden kidneys, and that this excessive work 
causes these organs to become inflamed and dis- 
eased. That not one of the popular preservatives 
are foreign to the body is evident from the fact 
that they are normal constituents, though in small 
amounts, of certain food products. Even if they 
were foreign to our food the mineral ones could 
scarcely be foreign to our drink. The water we 


BACTERIA FROM CAN OF CORN 


These micro-organisms form inside goodsin which 
chemicals are not properly employed in preservation, 
and when the formation is complete the goods are al- 
most certainly dangerous to health. 


drink, in different parts of the earth, contains all 
sorts of mineral constituents. The more perfect 
the analyses of the human body become the more 
numerous the substances are found that are nor- 
mal to its structure. As regards the entering and 
leaving of the body unchanged in composition this, 
surely, cannot be taken as evidence that injury is 
being done. Water enters and leaves the body as 
water, yet we never hear a word of censure placed 
upon those who advocate its unrestricted use. If 
modern preservatives must be condemned because 
they enter and leave the body in an unchanged 
condition, then water, and all the mineral salts 
which it contains; should meet’ with the common 
disapproval, From 150 to 200 grains of common 
table salt passes through the kidneys each day in 
exactly the same chemical form as that in which 
it entered the stomach. All sorts of mineral sub- 
stances pass through in the same manner, being 
taken dissolved in the water that is drunk after 
flowing amid the rocks and soils of various geo- 
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logical ‘strata. If boric, salicylic, or benzoic acids 
actually did pass through the kidneys unchanged, 
they would be doing no more than the indigesti- 
ble contents of all foods, the water necessary for 
the proper assimilation of food, and the salt, but 
a small fraction of which is needed in supplying 
an essential constituent of the digestive fluid of 
the stomach. That the organic preservatives do 
not pass through the body unchanged there is 
abundant evidence. Linossier and Lannois showed 
that when they had administered salicylate of 
sodium by the mouth a small proportion of it was 
never afterwards found, so that its salicylic radi- 
cal must have been utilized by the system as a 
food.” 


In flat contradiction of much current report, 
Dr. Eccles maintains that the very period in 
which food preservatives have been growing 
in use is the period in which public health has 
been at its best. That this coincidence is due, 


BLUE MOLD FORMING ON SURFACE OF EDIBLE 


When growing in yeast form on domestic preserves (as 
it is avs to do) it is said to evolve a phenol-like body 
which in large doses produces headache, vertigo and im- 
paired sight. 


he says, to the very advancement in our knowl- 
edge of germs which made modern preserva- 
tives possible, few except the anti-vivisection- 
ists will deny.’ The very knowledge which 
made modern sanitation possible is the knowl- 
edge which made modern methods of pre- 
serving foods possible. “This honorable origin 
of preservatives is itself significantly suggestive 
of their possible results, If the parent dis- 
covery revolutionized the world and brought 
life and health where there was before death 
and disease—and that to such an extent as to 
materially revolutionize the whole civilized 
world—why should not the progeny carry on 
the same kind of progress?” It is made evi- 
dent by statistics which he has carefully 


studied, Dr. Eccles claims, that the region hav- 
ing the very highest death-rate of any part of 
the United States, due to the very class of 
diseases that unprotected food is likely to 
develop, is the exact region where the sup- 
pression of the use of preservatives has been 
most strenuously practised. The locality in 
question was the heavily timbered region of 
the Northwest, including parts of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Some sort of cause 
was at work there injuring the stomachs and 
intestines of the people to an inordinate extent, 
as statistics show. The people had more deaths 
from affections of the ptomaine and decom- 
posed food kind than any other communities 
in the land. Whatever this cause may have 
been, it afflicted the residents of no other part 
of the United States to any such extent as it 


MOLD PRODUCED ON HOME-MADE PRESERVES 


The formation is due to the absence of preservatives 
used in some of the large canning establishments. In- 
ected into the veins of rabbits or dogs this formation 
as caused death. 


did those of this highly protected region. 
Germ-poisoned foods produce just such afflic- 
tions. No other region spent so much money 
to exclude preserved foods from its citizens. 
“Only such food as would make the most 
excellent culture media for germs was allowed 
to be sold there. The results were certainly 
due to some cause that allowed just such 
germs to multiply as food preservatives would 
have kept down.” 

Salicylic: acid is the preservative against 
which all recent attacks upon the “embalmed 
food” industry have been especially directed, 
but Dr. Eccles comes to its defense with great 
energy. The defense of salicylic acid has 
really become, he believes, the defense of the 
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principle of preserving foods by the use of 
antiseptics. But salicylic acid, while prevent- 
ing putrefactive processes, is in reality used 
as a preservative of weak wines, bottled beer, 
cider, unfermented fruit juices, fresh fruit 
and for use in pulped fruits destined to appear 
later in the market as jams and jellies. The 
hams that have figured in the “Jungle” story 
seem to have been treated with crude pyrolig- 
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neous acid, although boric acid is used also 
in the preservation of hams and bacon. But, 
be the facts of this particular matter what they 
may, the preservatives or chemicals could not, 
Dr. Eccles says, have made putrid hams pala- 
table. After meat or any other perishable food 
has become infected through and through with 
germs, it is too late and quite a senseless pro- 
ceeding to add a protective agent. 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED LAW OF HEAT ACCUMULATION IN 
THE SUN AND STARS 


Se A STRONOMERS are pretty generally 
7 agreed that the sun will eventually 
fF G cease to shrink, and will then cool 
Bale down, darken and go out; but, in 
noting that agreement, Prof. T. J. J. See, the 
astronomer and mathematician now stationed 


From Ball’s “Popular Guide to the Heavens,” 


TEN MILLION YEARS OF HEAT STORED UP TO 


MAKE A GREAT NEBULA. 


“The lucid phenomena exhibited to our naked eye are thus 
products of 4 law of unexampled grandeur operating through- 


out all space.’ ‘ 


at the Naval Observatory, Mare Island, Cali- 
fornia, sets forth his own dissent from most 
conclusions based on these premises. It seems 
safe to Professor See to assert that the future 
duration of the sun’s activity will be three times 
that of the past. If this be so, we have not yet 
approached the middle, but are only at 
the first quarter of the sun’s career. 
‘Thus,” says the distinguished astron- 
omer in the paper devoted to this subject, 
in The Atlantic Monthly, “the zenith 


of the sun’s glory lies in the future.” 
The mathematical methods employed 

by Professor See in calculating the du- 

ration of the past and future of the sun 


are based on those of the celebrated 
Jonathan Homer Lane, author of a 
famous study of the sun much quoted 
in all scientific discussion of our lumi- 
nary. The processes in Professor See’s 
calculation depend on the development 
of certain series based on methods of the 
higher mathematics. The methods in- 
volved the calculation of numbers run- 
ning up into the hundreds of sextillions. 
These numbers are so stupendous as to 
be almost unmanageable. The work had 
to be done by the old-fashioned direct 
processes, without the use of logarithms, 
which become no longer available. All 
this vastly increased the labor of cal- 
culation, and also the liability to error. 
Therefore Professor See repeated his 
work three or four times to insure ‘ac- 
curacy in the final result. At length the 
process was made sufficiently accurate, 
and led to some of the most beautiful 
results yet attained in any branch of 
physical science, because they are ap- 
parently applicable also to the great body 
of the fixed stars. 
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Much accepted astronomical data seems to 
be rendered obsolete in consequence. It has 
been stated, for instance, by such authorities 
as Lord Kelvin, Newcomb and Ball that the 
future of the sun’s activity will be compara- 
tively short—not more than 10,000,000 years— 
and some have even suggested that the sun’s 
activity already shows signs of waning. Pro- 
fessor See writes: 


“So far is this from being the case that only one- 
fourth of our supply of energy has been expended, 
and three-fourths are yet in store for the future 
life of the planetary system. This opens up to 
our contemplation a decidedly refreshing view of 
the future, and will give renewed hope to all who 
believe that the end of mundane progress is not 
yet in sight. Not only should the future possibili- 
ties of scientific progress be vastly extended, but 
there will in all probability be the most ample time 
for the further development of the races of beings 
inhabiting this planet. According to this view, 
the evolution of our earth is still in its infancy, 
with the zenith of its splendor far in the future. 

“Tf we cannot subscribe to Professor Sir G. H. 

Darwin’s recent estimate of 1,000,000,000 
years for the past life of the Solar System, 
this period being based on the assumed ex- 
istence of radium throughout all nature, we 
may yet be sure that the future duration, 
depending on the energy of gravitation, will 
be three times that of the past, and that this 
period may perhaps be as great as 300,000,- 
000 years, or one-third of the period esti- 
mated by Darwin. On the basis of uniform 
radiation at the present rate, a future of 
30,000,000 years seems absolutely assured. 
This result illustrates the folly of con- 
cluding that the end of discovery is yet in 
sight. Scientific progress appears to be still 
in its infancy, and the time will not soon ar- 
rive when we can adopt any final philosophy 
of the Universe.” 


The laborious calculations made by 
Professor See seem to prove that not only 
the sun but most of the fixed stars have 
one-half of all their heat from eternity 
still stored up in their masses. That 
there must be some law which causes the 
heat to accumulate within the bodies of 
the stars so as to raise their temperature 
is evident from the aspect of the celestial 
sphere to the naked eye. For without 
such a law, says Professor See, the bril- 
liant light of the stars would never de- 
velop so as to give luminosity to the visi- 
ble universe. On the contrary, the heat 
and light would be radiated away as fast 
as developed, so that the bodies of the 
stars would never rise in temperature. 
The result would be that, although heat 
might be developed and radiated away in 
the condensation of matter into large 
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masses, yet none of the masses would become 
brilliantly self-luminous, as at present, but we 
should have a universe made up of dark bodies 
accumulating no sensible amount of heat. Such 
a universe of invisible bodies would seem very 
strange to us, accustomed as we are to the light 
of the stars at night. Yet how many of us 
ever thought a law existed according to which 
one-half of all the heat of condensation was 
accumulated within the flaming globes of the 
stars and thus caused their luminosity? It is 
evident on general principles that some very 
important law lies at the basis of the brilliant 
light of the stars and gives rise to the lumi- 
nosity. 

Nor does this quite convey the idea of this 
law’s scope, thinks Professor See. Not only 
do the isolated stars shine brightly, but the 
prevailing principle of luminosity is exemplified 
by great masses of these objects of various 
ages seen in clusters, especially in the tremen- 
dous arch of the Milky Way, which spans the 


From Ball's “Popular Guide to the Heavens.’ 


“THE HEAVENS MUST HAVE AN ABUNDANCE OF 
STARS SLOWLY ADVANCING IN DECREPITUDE” 
The law of heat accumulation enables us, says Professor See. 


to explain the decline in the temperature of certain stars in the 
Milky Way while myriads of others are blazing. 
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firmament with such grandeur on a clear night. 
Accordingly it appears that there is a law of 
heat accumulation applying in general to the 
life of every star, the heat steadily increasing 
while the body is-gaseous and then slowly dying 
down by secular cooling, when consolidation 
sets in and the light begins to wane. The lucid 
phenomena exhibited to our naked eye are 
thus products of a law of unexampled grandeur 
operating throughout all space: 


“Tt is remarkable that this law of heat accumu- 
lation should have been so recently discovered. In 
considering scientific progress, however, we have 
to remember that few investigators are looking 
for general laws of nature, because many persons 


suppose that all the great laws have already been 
discovered. Moreover, many scientific inquiries 
are very special, and a very limited trend of 
thought seldom leads to anything of general and 
universal interest. 

“There will naturally be differences of opinion 
as to the degree of rigor attaching to this law, in 
its application to the whole life history of a star, 
but the mathematical soundness of the demonstra- 
tion is beyond dispute; and in its application to 
actual masses it will evidently hold true so long 
as the bodies obey the laws of gaseous matter. 
Thus it will include in its scope the larger part 
of the history of the stellar universe; and even 
when the masses become so much condensed that 
the gaseous laws begin to fail, owing to increase 
of density and pressure within the globes of the 
stars, it will still hold true approximately.” 





RESTORING DEAD SOIL TO LIFE BY BACTERIAL INOCULATION 


CTERIA have so long been regard- 

ed as identical with disease and 

death that Mr. W. S. Harwood, an 

exponent of scientific agriculture, 

admits the difficulty of looking upon any form 
of bacterial inoculation as a help to the human 
race. Nevertheless, he insists, bacteria are of 
enormous importance to every man who raises 
a flower or a grain of wheat or a tree of rich 
fruit. A soil worn out by a succession of crops 
or lacking in the chemical essentials of fertility 
can henceforth be made rich by inoculating it 
with bacteria. The discovery is such a new 
one that the facts in which it originates are 
still obscure, but Mr. Harwood ventures, in his 
study of the topic in connection with modern 
scientific agriculture, to be unusually explicit. 
While it has been known for at least two 
centuries that bacteria exist, it has only been, 
Mr. Harwood explains, since the opening of 
the present agricultural era that they have been 
studied from a comprehensive point of view. 
Bacteria exist everywhere, in earth and air 
and sea, and Mr. Harwood’s study of them in- 
cidentally gives point to the statement of Dr. 
Lawrence F. Flick, the tuberculosis expert, 
that the tubercle bacillus is a micro-organism 
which, perhaps, has slipped away from its 
natural place in what we call organic nature, 
and in consequence has done much damage to 
man. But it is not this point to which Mr. 
Harwood, speaking as a scientific agriculturist, 
directs our attention. The first significant 
point to him is that while bacteria were be- 
lieved at one time to have animal life they are 
now almost universally accepted as low forms 
ot vegetable life. Over a thousand different 


kinds are now known and the list is being 


steadily added to. To quote from Mr. Har- . 


wood’s work*: 


“Some bacteria have the singular power of cut- 
ting themselves in two, each divided half in turn 
subdividing itself; and so they go on and on in- 
creasing at a marvelous progression. They are 
so infinitely small that it is impossible to conceive 
the rapidity of their increase when they are in 
the act of multiplying themselves. One of them, 
according to a bacteriologist who had studied it 
closely, would, if left to itself, produce seventeen 
million descendants in twenty-four hours. An- 
other scientist calculates that another particularly 
rapid multiplier could produce, if it had plenty of 
food to eat in the meantime, four thousand, seven 
hundred and seventy-two billion progeny in a sin- 
gle day. In three days’ time the reproduction, if 
unobstructed, would be so great that the mass 
would weigh seven thousand, five hundred tons. 

“Some of the bacteria are round, some elliptical, 
some thread-like or spiral, some branching, some 
rod-like. Each one has a central life-point, which 
the word cell describes as well as any other. 
When they divide themselves, each half is given a 
complete life of its own with all the powers and 
functions of the old. They differ from the plants 
which we see growing about us in that they have 
no chlorophyl—the green material which gives 
color to the plants.” 


Many different families of bacteria live in 
the earth. They make their homes literally in 
the soil. They help to decompose it. In this 
process of decomposition the bacteria trans- 
form the soil into food. They draw vast stores 
of food supplies from the air. And at every 


point they act as agents in advancing the in-, 


terests of man. 
Four-fifths of the air we breathe is plant- 
*THE NEW EARTH: A RECITAL?OF 'THE TRIUMPHS 


OF MODERN AGRICULTURE IN AMERICA. By W. S. 
Harwood. The Macmillan Company. 
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From “The New Earth,” by,W..S8. Harwood. Copyright 1906, by The Macmillian Co. 
A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION OF SOIL INOCULATION 


The pots contain clover. 


potassium. The last has been fed nothing. 


food, nitrogen, one of the most valuable items 
in the larder of the crops. Some of this nitro- 
gen is available in one form, some in another, 


but it must all be put into such form that it 
may pass into the system of the plant and be 
utilized in the building up of stalk and leaf and 


ripened seed. Upon every acre of ground 
there are resting about seventy-five millions 
of pounds of atmospheric nitrogen, which gives 
some idea of the vast store of food provided 
free of all cost. 

It is not unlikely, concedes Mr. Harwood, 
that the farmer of the old school looks with 
distrust upon such a thing as the inoculation 
of the soil. To spend the money of the state 
in bringing native bacteria from the soil of 
one commonwealth to be put in the depleted 
soil of another, in order to restore the ex- 
hausted soil—it would be to him as great a 
waste of money as could well be conceived. 
But the newer farmer and gardener and the 
man of moderate means, who dearly loves to 
have his garden or a bit of wild land some- 
where which he can subdue and bring under 
cultivation, together with that constantly in- 
creasing number of city folk who have abun- 
dance of means and who are ennobling Amer- 
ica with their splendidly managed estates, to 
them such a discovery as that of the inocula- 
tion of soils must come with a wider sweep of 
interest than the finding of a star. Mr. Har- 
wood proceeds: 


The first one, at the left, has not been treated in any way. 
The next has no nitrogen but has been inoculated with bacteria. 


The next has no nitrogen. 


The next has no phosphorus. The next has no 


“T saw in a chemist’s laboratory the other day a 
series of pots containing growing plants. There 
was a section of the state in which the land was 
worn out by injudicious cropping. In one of the 
pots was some of the depleted soil from this re- 
gion, in which a few spears of clover were pitifully 
struggling to grow into what would be, at best, 
but a lean and starved maturity. The plant was 
stunted, yellow, thriftless, type of the plants which 
you may see in any soil which has been cropped 
until worn out, until it has, in large measure, lost 
its reproductive powers. The plant was creeping 
slowly along towards a seedless end. 

“Alongside the same plant was a pot filled with 
soil of precisely the same character as that used 
in the first pot, taken from the worn-out land. It 
had not been cunningly fed by the chemist in order 
to coax it up to thrift. It had been given no ad- 
vantage either in point of moisture, heat or sun- 
shine. Precisely the same kind of seed had been 
planted in each case. But the plant in the second 
pot was beautifully green, where the other was a 
sickly yellow; it was tall and strong where the 
other was stunted and weak; it was thrifty and re- 
spectable while the other was lean and shiftless, 
a very beggar among plants; it was hastening on 
to a fine harvest while the other was lagging he- 
hind on its way to a withered immaturity. 

“The only difference between the two was that 
around the seeds of the one plant, when it was 
placed in the pot, was sprinkled some earth, plain, 
simple dirt, brought from another state, slightly 
different, perhaps, in physical characteristics, pos- 
sibly ground a bit coarser in the ice mills of the 
past eons, possibly a trifle darker in hue; but to 
all intents and purposes a bit of similar dirt. 

“That which wrought the wonderful change was 
a colony of bacteria, low in the scale of life, un- 
distinguishable save by a powerful microscope, but 
living, moving things, as truly alive as the waving 
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, trees of the green meadows or, in a deep and sol- 
emn sense, as man himself.” 


On a much larger scale than was possible 
in the chemist’s laboratory, similar tests have 
been made at the Kansas Agricultural College. 
There soil from another State has been used 
to inoculate the Kansas soil in field tests. As 
in the case of the chemist’s pots of grain, the 
only thing done out of the ordinary was to 
place the soil known to contain the bacteria 
around the seeds at planting. The result on 
the larger scale were even more wonderful. 

The Kansas investigators were working 
with the soy bean, which is a fine seeding crop. 
Long ago it was discovered that certain plants, 
as the beans, clovers, peas, vetch, alfalfa and 
the like, form upon their roots little bunches, 
or tubercles, as they are called. Nobody knew 
what these bunches were good for and a good 
many thought they were harmful excrescences 
which should be cut away. 

Science sought out the meaning of these 
tubercles—why were they formed on these 
particular plants, what purpose did they serve, 
were they essential or inimical to the plants? 
Investigations showed that the growths were 
not abnormal but were necessary and that the 
plants which did not have them were less 
thrifty than those which did. More than this, 
it was found that the growths were the home 
of a tiny organism, a beneficent organism, a 
bacterium which, working in some way yet 
shrouded in mystery, induced this enlargement 
upon the plant rvots and made the bunch its 
home. Still further investigations showed that 
the billions upon billions of bacteria which 
dwelt in this little round home on the root 
of the plant were actively at work for man. 
They performed their work, it was found, with 
the utmost skill and accuracy, leaving nothing 
to chance or luck, but doing all under a sys- 
tematic, judicious law: 


“The task of these bacteria is to take the nitro- 
gen from the mighty reservoir of the air, this four- 
fifths portion of the entire atmosphere, and, down 
in their tiny laboratories in their homes beneath 
the surface of the dark earth, transform it or 
adapt it, or whatever may be the process—no one 
knows what the precise act is—to change it from 
the nitrogen of the air into the nitrogen suitable 
to be taken up by the plant. 

“The bacteria do not do this work merely to 
store up supplies of nitrogen for their own uses, 
as the chattering squirrel lays by his store of nuts 
for the winter’s fare. The bacteria take the nitro- 
gen, transform it and send it through the mem- 
branes of the plant into the very life tissue, the ni- 
trogen enriching the plant and, at the same time, 
enabling it, through its many tubercles, to become 
a storehouse of nitrogen as well. Down in the 
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darkness by night and by day, all through the life 
of the plant from sprouting to harvesting, the 
tiny bacteria are at work, needing no light and no 
air from above; for so great are the atmospheric 
spaces between the billions of particles of the soil 
that there is a never-failing source of supply al- 
ways at hand. 

“Many details of the life of the bacteria yet re- 
main to be determined, many of the details in this 
marvelous act of nitrogen conversion, one of the 
strangest and one of the most mysterious in all the 
strange functions of the earth. But the chief fact 
of importance in present consideration is that the 
once dreaded tubercles are storehouses of food 
for future plant uses. 

“It so _— that in certain soils none of these 
particular bacteria are found. It was so in the 
case of the Kansas soil. So the attempt was made 
to take them from the soil where they were, so to 
speak, native and transport them. 

“In this instance the soil transported was from 
the state of Massachusetts. It was dry, uninter- 
esting dirt, not unlike dust in appearance. For 
several years soy beans had been planted on the 
farm at the Kansas College, but no nodules, or 
tubercles were found upon the roots, no tiny store- 
houses of the precious nitrogen. This was con- 
sidered ample proof that no bacteria of this kind 
were to be found in the soil. When it came time 
to plant, some of the soil from the eastern State, a 
twentieth of a pint to a hill, was put around the 
seeds. Alongside of these beans, but sufficiently 
apart to insure individuality of action, other beans 
were planted in the normal soil without the addi- 
tion of the foreign soil. The experiments were 
carried on in small plots and in larger farm areas 
as well. 

“In all cases the results were the same; the 
beans which were planted in the pinch of Massa- 
chusetts soil produced roots abounding in tuber- 
cles, while those planted under precisely similar 
conditions but without the eastern soil produced 
no tubercles. It was found in green-house tests 
that the bacteria began their work of storing up 
nitrogen very soon after the sprouting of the seed, 
increasing their activity as the roots began to de- 
velop. When the beans were fairly well advanced, 
some of the hills were dug up, about two cubic 
feet of soil being taken up with each hill. After 
a thorough washing, tubercles were found in large 
numbers upon the plants which had not been inoc- 
ulated.” 


In order to find out whether or not the soil 
once inoculated would become of itself a me- 
dium for further inoculation, experiments were 
undertaken with the Kansas soil in which the 
beans had been grown, and proof was-soon at 
hand that the home soil, once inoculated, was 
just as effective as the imported soil. It is prob- 
able, also, that the soil once inoculated always 
remains so. 

But still more important than all this is the 
fact that the tubercles upon the roots of the 
plants are soil restoratives. They are fer- 
tilizers of the most approved types. They 
bring nitrogen to the soil and they take no ele- 
ment of fertility from it. 
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HOW CHEMISTRY AIDS IN THE POISONING OF THE RACE 


ING chiefly to the ineffectiveness 
of the law, the practice of substi- 
tution and adulteration of every-»/ 
thing that goes into the human 
stomach has grown to serious proportions not 
only in this country but in Europe. The com-. 
mercial importance of analytical chemistry, the, 
medical organs now say, is due mainly to 
the unscrupulousness with which it subserves’ 
the purpose of the adulterators of food; 
drink and medicine. It must not be im- 
agined, declares the British Medical Journal, 
that the United States stands forth con- 
spicuously in this matter. The law here is, 
or has been until the enactment of the new 
law, admittedly lax in respect of food stuffs; 
but in England, thinks the London Lan- 
cet, the adulteration of liquors has attained 
universal vogue, while food itself, drugs, spirits 
and fruits, are subjected to what this medical 
authority terms “the impudent process.’ The 
resources of chemical science are mainly ran- 
sacked to provide cheaper and artificial sub- 
stitutes for natural products, remarks a writer 
in the London Standard. The only difference, 
between America and Britain, it fears, is that 
in our country the Government has had the} 
courage to deal “a staggering blow.” . 

Three purposes are subserved by adultera- 
tion, explains Dr. John D. Comrie in the issue 
of “Black’s Medical Dictionary” which has 
just appeared. The usual object is to mix with! 
the food a heavier or cheaper article so that, 
greater profit may be gained. The substance 
added may be harmless and be itself a food, or 
it may be harmful. For example, chicory, 
worth about eight cents a pound, is commonly 
added to coffee worth fifty cents a pound. An- 
other object in adulteration is to improve the 
coler. Thus verdigris or sulphate of copper 
is often added to canned peas and bottled pic- 
kles to keep them from losing their green color. 
A final reason for adulteration is to preserve 
the food so that it may be carried longer dis- 
tances for sale or kept longer without risk, 
Thus, milk is treated with salicylic acid, boric 
acid and the like. 

A word may be added here as to the means 
of detection provided in England. Detection 
is effected by means of microscopic examina 
tion in the case of solids, while fluids may be 
examined microscopically or subjected to 
chemical tests. When a person is dissatisfied 
with an article of diet he may buy a sample, 
then, after paying for it, he must, before re- 


moving it from the shop, announce to the 
seller his intention of having it analyzed and 
divide it into three portions, which he places 
in bottles and seals. One of these is given to 
the seller, the second submitted to the public 
analyst, and the third retained. If these rules 
be not observed, no conviction can be obtained 
against the seller. 

Milk, by common consent of the medicak 
press in Europe and America, is the article 
most commonly adulterated. Placing the an- 
nual milk bill of a great metropolis at $5,000,- 
000—no excessive sum, according to the “Med- 
ical Dictionary” (1906)—fully $300,000 repre- 
sents the sum paid for water alone sold in the 
milk, to say nothing of preservatives. Water 
is tested for in milk by taking the specific grav- | 
ity, which ought to be 1029 to 1032; if less, 
water has been added. The milk may also 
be allowed to stand in a narrow graduated 
tube until the cream rises. The cream must 
not be less than one-tenth of the volume of the 
milk. Otherwise the milk has been skimmed. 
Various preservatives, as salicylic acid, boric 
acid, borax, etc., are added, especially in sum- 
mer. Probably many deaths of children in 
summer are due to adulterants in milk, since 
they are all very irritating to the stomach. 

Bread, contrary to a popular impression, is 
said to be fairly pure in England and in our! 
country. But when the flour is poor and dark 
colored, alum is often added to impart white- 
ness, which interferes greatly. with its diges- 
tibility. If an infusion of logwood in distilled 
water be poured over a slice, the bread turns 
bluish if alum be present, pink, if pure. Potato 
flour is often added, but then only in small 
quantities, because it lacks sufficient cohesion. 
Potato starch grains can be told easily from 
wheat starch under the microscope. 

Butter, according to Dr. Comrie’s work, is not 
often adulterated beyond the addition pf boric 
acid for its preservation and of coloring ma- 
terials. These are unimportant. Oleomatgarine 
may be sold for butter and, though probably 
just as nutritious, it is very much cheaper. 

Whisky is only occasionally adulterated with: 
water to an illegal extent, and this is easily de- 
tected by taking the specific gravity. Brandy 
ought to be distilled from wine, but outside of 
France it is rarely anything but a mixture of 
alcohol and water colored with burned sugar 
and flavored with various agents or a little 
real brandy. Beer may be pure—often is— 
but its adulteration is too easy to inspire any- 
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thing but caution in the consumer. Strychnine 
is never used as a bitter flavoring agent in 
beer, says Dr. Comrie, although there is a pop- 
ular impression that it is. 

The family dinner table comes off second 
‘best in its contest with the adulterator. The 
i cocoa is certainly mixed with starch, if with 

nothing worse. The coffee is rarely pure—it 
contains 50 to go per cent. of chicory at best. 
The tea may be leaves already fused and 
bought up from hotels, restaurants, etc.; or, 
if the leaves be freshly dried, they are mixed 
with dried chestnut or sloe leaves, or poor 
green tea may be “faced” with black lead or 
Prussian blue. The oatmeal is mixed with bar- 
ley meal. The honey is practically never pure 
—unless bought in the comb—for it is usually 
made from potato flour by the action of sul- 
phuric acid. Mustard is generally adulterated 
with turmeric (yellow dye) and flour. Pepper 
is often mixed with sand and rice; pickles are 
colored with verdigris or copper sulphate; and 
vinegar is adulterated with an excessive 
amount of sulphuric acid. 

To make matters worse, complains the Lon- 
don Lancet, the resources of analytical chem- 
istry are nowadays placed without reserva- 
tions of any kind at the service of the adul- 
terator. If the public laboratory prescribes 
certain vapor tests, the manufacturer employs 
an expert to simulate those tests, so that the 
product to be tested will give the proper re- 
action. Half the tests in public laboratories 
are unreliable. 
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But the most insidious of all forms of adul- 
teration practised in the United States, accord- 
ing to Dr. Horatio Wood, Jr., writing in The 


Popular Science Monthly, is the insertion into 


patent medicines of ingredients that lead di/ 


rectly to drug enslavement. He says this peril 
is a national menace: 


“The great imminent peril which threatens the 
life and health of the nation lies in the fact that 
a large number of these remedies contain poison- 
ous and habit-forming ingredients. The most hor- 
rible instance of this is the ‘soothing syrup.’ 
These are universally loaded down with morphine. 
The immediate deaths which have followed an 
overdose of some opium-containing ‘soothing 
syrup’ are numerous enough, but the thought of 
the hundreds of children condemned from the cra- 
dle to a life of invalidism, to which the grave is 
preferable, by the formation of a morphine habit 
from which the delicate nervous system is never 
able to recuperate, is horrible. The poor, igno- 
rant mother is usually not to blame, but the 
devilishness of the nostrum vender who delib- 
erately sets out to poison helpless infants puts 
him below the murderer in criminal immorality, 
and the supineness of a government which 
permits such crime to go unpunished must bring 
a blush of shame to the face of every thinking 
citizen. 

“Another frequent offender of this class is the 
‘cough syrup’ or ‘pectoral.’ These nearly all con- 
tain either opium or some closely allied drug. 
Those of the headache powders and other reme- 
dies for the relief of pain which do not contain 
opium almost without exception are preparations 
of acetanilid, a substance derived from coal tar, 
which, although perhaps not so dangerous as mor- 
phine, produces an insidious weakening of the 
heart when used repeatedly, and whose victims 
number into the thousands.” 





“THE TRAGIC SIGNIFICANCE OF CHEAP BOTTLES” 


ERHAPS in none of the great in- 
dustries is the failure to enforce the 


& 


; 7 ” 
5 e= child-labor laws more general or 


Baan pitiful than in the glass trade. 
Of the several reasons for this set forth in 
labor reports, the most important, accord- 
ing to Mr. John Spargo, the investigator 
of child labor, seems to be the distribution of 
bottle factories in small towns and rural dis- 
tricts. The shifting nature of the industry 
itself is likewise responsible. Fuel is the most 
important item in the cost of materials in the 
manufacture of glass. The aim of the manu- 
facturers, if the facts are correctly stated in 
Mr. Spargo’s book,* is always to locate in 


*THE BITTER CRY OF THE CHILDREN. By John 
Svargo. With an introduction by Robert Hunter. The 
Macmillan Company. 





districts where fuel is cheap and abundant. 
For this reason Pennsylvania has always 
ranked first in the list of glass manufacturing 
States. Owing, mainly, to the discoveries of 
new supplies of natural gas in Indiana, the 
glass products of that State increased fourfold 
in value from 1890 to 1900. When the sup- 
ply of gas in a certain locality becomes ex- 
hausted, it is customary to remove the fac- 
tories to more favorable places. A few rough, 
wooden sheds are hastily built in the neigh- 
borhood of some good gas supplies, only to be 
torn down again as soon as these fail. Hence it 
happens that glass factories bring new indus- 
trial life into small towns and villages, which 
soon become to a very large extent dependent 
upon them. So writes Mr. Spargo, at any 
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rate, and obvious as the considerations in- 
volved may be, it is important to note them in 
view of the sociological consequences now to 
be mentioned. 

Almost unconsciously, a feeling is devel- 
oped in any town invaded by the bottle indus- 
try that for the good of the community it will 
scarcely do to antagonize the glass manufac- 
turers. “I have heard this sentiment,” says 
Mr. Spargo, “voiced by business men and 
others.” On the other hand, the manufac- 
turers feel the strength of their position and 
constantly threaten to remove their plants if 
they are interfered with. This interference is 
a euphemism for stoppage of the supply of 
little boys. To quote Mr. Spargo on this point: 


“T shall never forget my first visit to a glass 
factory at night. It was a big wooden structure, 
so loosely built that it afforded little protection 
from draughts, surrounded by a high fence with 
several rows of barbed wire stretched across the 
top. I went with the foreman of the factory and 
he explained to me the reason for the stockade- 
like fence. ‘It keeps the young imps inside once 
we've got ’em for the night shift,’ he said. The 
young imps were, of course, the boys employed, 
about forty in number, at least ten of whom were 
less than twelve years of age. It was a cheap 
bottle factory and the proportion of boys was 
larger than is usual in the higher grades of man- 
ufacture. Cheapness and child labor go together 
—the cheaper the grade of manufacture, as a rule, 
the cheaper the labor employed. The hours of 
labor for the night shift were from 5.30 P.M. to 
3.30 A.M. I stayed and watched the boys at their 
work for several hours, and when their tasks were 
done saw them disappear into the darkness and 
storm of the night. That night, for the first time, 
[ realized the tragic significance of cheap bot- 
Of. x) 3:5 

“In the middle of the room was a large, round 
furnace with a number of small doors, three or 
four feet from the ground, forming a sort of 
belt around the furnace. In front of these doors 
the glass blowers were working. With long, 
wrought-iron blowpipes the blowers deftly took 
from the furnace little wads of wax-like molten 
‘metal’ which they blew ingo balls and then rolled 
mn their rolling-boards. These elongated rolls 
they dropped into moulds and then blew again, 
harder than before, to force the half-shaped mass 
into its proper form. With a sharp, clicking 
sound, they broke their pipes away and repeated 
the whole process. There was not, of course, the 
fascination about their work that the more artistic 
forms of glass blowing possess. There was none 
of that twirling of the blowpipes till they looked 
like so many magic wands which for centuries 
has made the glass blowers’ art a delightful, 
half-mysterious thing to watch. But it was still 
wonderful to see the exactness of each man’s ‘dip’ 
and the deftness with which they manipulated 
the balls before casting them into the moulds.” 


By the 
” who, 


Then began the work of the boys. 
side of each mold sat a “take-out boy, 
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with tongs, took the half-finished bottles—not 
yet provided with necks—out of the molds. 
Then other boys, called “snappers-up,” took 
these bodies of bottles in their tongs and put 
the small ends into gas-heated molds till they 
were red hot. Then the boys took them out 
with almost incredible quickness and passed 
them to other men, finishers, who shaped the 
necks of the bottles into their final form. 
Then the “carrying-in boys,” sometimes called 
“carrier pigeons,” took the red-hot bottles from 
the benches, three or four at a time, upon big 
asbestos shovels to the annealing oven, where 
they are gradually cooled off to insure even 
contraction and to prevent breaking in conse- 
quence of too rapid cooling. The work of 
these carrying-in boys, several of whom were 
less than twelve years old, was by far the hard- 
est of all. They were kept on a slow run all 
the time from the benches to the annealing 
oven and back again. Manufacturers assert 
to Mr. Spargo that it is difficult to get men to 
do this work, because men cannot stand the 
pace and get tired too quickly. It is a fact, 
however, that in many factories men are em- 
ployed to do this work, especially at night. 
In other, more properly equipped factories, it 
is done by automatic machinery. Mr. Spargo 
did not measure the distance from the benches 
to the annealing oven, nor did he count the 
number of trips made by the boys, but Mr. 
Owen R. Lovejoy has done so in a typical 
factory and furnished Mr. Spargo the results 
of the calculation: 


“The distance to the annealing oven in the 
factory in question was one hundred feet and 
the boys made seventy-two trips per hour, making 
the distance traveled in eight hours nearly twenty- 


two miles. Over half of this distance the boys 
were carrying their hot loads to the oven. The 
pay of these boys varies from sixty cents to a 
dollar for eight hours’ work. About a year ago 
I gathered particulars of the nay of 257 boys in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania; the lowest pay 
was forty cents per night and the highest a dol- 
lar and ten cents, while the average was seventy- 
two cents. 

“In New Jersey, since 1903, the employment 
of boys under fourteen years of age is forbidden, 
but there is no restriction as to night work for 
boys of that age. In Pennsylvania boys of four- 
teen may work by night. In Ohio night work is 
prohibited for all under sixteen years of age, 
but so far as my personal observations and the 
testimony of competent and reliable observers 
enable me to judge, the law is not very effectively 
enforced in this respect in the glass  fac- 
ee 

“The effects of the employment of young boys 
in glass factories, especially by night, are injuri- 
ous from every possible point of view. The con- 
stant facing of the glare of the furnaces and the 
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red-hot bottle causes serious injury to the sight. 
Minor accidents from burning are common. . . . 
Lack of proper rest, added to the strain and heat 
of their work, produces nervous dyspepsia. From 
working in draughty sheds, where they are often, 
as one boy said to me in Zanesville, Ohio, ‘burn- 
ing on the side against the furnace and pretty 
near freezing on the other,’ they are frequently 
subject to rheumatism. They fall ready 
victims to pneumonia.” 


Of the fearful moral consequences there 
can, says Mr. Spargo, be no question. The 
glass-blowers themselves realize this, and even 
more than the physical deterioration, it pre- 
vents them from taking their own children 
into the glass houses. One practically never 
finds the son of a glass-blower employed as 
a snapper-up or carrying-in boy, unless the 
father is dead or incapacitated. So great is 
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the demand for boys, however, that it is pos- 
sible at almost any time for a boy to get 
employment for a single night. Indeed, “one 
shifters” are so common in some districts that 
the employers have found it expedient to in- 
stitute a system of bonuses for those boys 
who work every night in a week. Out of this 
readiness to employ boys for a single night 
has grown-a terrible evil—boys attending 
school all day and working in the factories by 
night : 

“In some districts, especially in New Jersey, it 
has long been the custom to import boys from 
certain orphan asylums and ‘reformatories’ to 
supply the demand of the manufacturers. These 
boys are placed in laborers’ families and their 
board paid for by the employers, who deduct it 


from the boys’ wages. Thus a veritable system 
of child slavery has developed.” 





PRINCIPLE UPON WHICH A 


HE engineering capacity of the 
insects is infinitely greater, in pro- 
portion, than that of man, accord- 
ing to students of entomology. 
Long before man had thought of the saw, 
observes John Phin, author of ‘‘How to 
Use the Microscope,” the saw-fly had used 
the same tool, made after the same fashion 
and used in the same way, for the purpose 
of making slits in the branches of trees so 
that she might have a secure place in which 
to deposit her eggs. The carpenter bee, 
with only the tools which nature has given 
her, cuts a round hole, the full diameter 
of her body, through thick boards, and so 
makes a tunnel by which she can have a safe 
retreat in which to rear her young. 

These feats require a degree of instinct 
which in a reasoning creature would be 
called engineering skill; but none of them, 
according to Mr. Phin’s latest volume,* 
are as wonderful as the feats performed by 
the spider. 

A few years ago it was averred that a 
spider had suspended a mouse in the air 
and left it to perish. Certain students of 
physics made great fun of this statement, 
but Mr. Phin, while admitting that the 
story may not have been true, asserts that 
it had nothing impossible in it. It has 
come under his own observation, he says, 
that a spider actually raised a snake some 


*THE SEVEN FOLLIES OF SCIENCE. 


By John Phin. D. 
Van Nostrand Company. 


SPIDER CAN LIFT A SNAKE 


distance from the ground notwithstanding 
the struggles of the reptile. To quote 
Mr. Phin: 


‘‘The spider is furnished with one of the most 
efficient mechanical implements known to en- 
gineers, namely, a strong elastic thread. That 
the thread is strong is well known. Indeed 
there are few substances that will support a 
greater strain than the silk of the silk worm or the 
spider, careful experiment having shown that 
for equal sizes the strength of these fibers exceeds 
that of common iron. But notwithstanding its 
strength, the spider’s thread alone would be use- 
less asa mechanical power if it were not for its 
elasticity. The spider has no blocks or pulleys, 
and therefore it can not cause the thread to 
divide up and run in different directions; but 
the elasticity of the thread more than makes up 
for this and renders possible the lifting of an 
animal much heavier than a mouse or a snake. 
This may require a little explanation. 

‘‘Let us suppose ay a child can lift a six- 
pound weight one fOot high with 350 rubber 
bands, each capable of pulling six pounds through 
one foot when stretched. Let these bands be 
attached to a wooden platform on which stand a 
pair of horses weighing 2,100 pounds or rather 
more than a ton. If now the child will go to 
work and stretch these rubber bands singly, 
hooking each one up, as it is stretched, in less 
than twenty minutes he will have raised the 
pair of horses one foot. 

“We thus see that the elasticity of the rubber 
bands enables the child to divide the weight of 
the horses into 350 pieces of six pounds each and 
at the rate of alittle less than one every three 
seconds he lifts all these separate pieces one foot, 
so that the child easily lifts this enormous 
weight. 

‘Each spider’s thread acts like one of the elas- 
tic rubber bands.” 
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We reprinted last month an exquisite poem by 
Norman Gale entitled “Dream and Ideal.” This 
month we have in hand a little volume of the se- 
ries entitled “The Broadbent Treasuries,” this 
volume being “A Norman Gale Treasury,” and 
containing poems from several of Mr. Gale’s vol- 
umes. The poems are full of melody and though 
the material of them is derived from the common- 
places of life, there are rarity of expression and 
freshness of feeling. The following is fairly rep- 
resentative of his work: 


MORNING IN THE ORCHARD 
(To an Invalid.) 
By NorMAN GALE 


They wake, they sing—both thrush and lass! 
The blackbird’s in the orchard grass, 

And sprinkles in his rapid quest 

Great dewdrops on his jetty breast. 


The fruity acre, veiled in white 

Of buds and blossoms opened quite, 
Grows warm with sun; and soon is heard 
That dear duet of bee and bird. 


How Nature haunts the fragrant aisles 
With musing skirts and happy smiles! 
And how her windy whispers stir 

The bridal boughs in praise of her! 


The scent, the hush are priests of good 

In such a spicy solitude! 

O, where’s the town and where’s the mart 
Can cleanse me thus my foolish heart? 


The comfort of the air is full, 

The thrush’s sermon is not dull: 
What fine persuasion! And how fair 
His leafy altar in the pear! 


The country is a poem writ 

By God, and few decipher it; 

Come, hear the mellow thrush translate 
The silence of his mother-mate! 


He’s in the apple-blossom now, 
With golden chant on silver bough; 
His wants are little—so be mine !— 
A worm for loaf, and dew for wine. 


O let my cellar be the hill 

Whence flows the unpolluted rill, 
That all my Caecuban may be 

Sweet Nature’s, and her own the key! 


Give me my daily home-made bread, 

A wife’s dear bosom for my head; 

A flagon bubbling from the well, 

The wood for church, the finch for bell; 


A son to clasp my finger tight, 
*God’s care to nest him through the night; 


His mother’s hand to gentle me 
When that my head is on her knee. 


Here can I walk a lovely land, 

And smooth the fledgling with my hand; 
Can track the runnel to its source 

Past raspberry canes and lovers’ gorse. 


But you, dear friend, upon your bed 
Must dream activities instead, 

While robbers bring the hedge’s bliss 
In haste for you to stroke and kiss. 


Yet you may have approaches fine 
To angel secrets and divine, 
While we who stride the dewy sod 
Be far less clearly taught of God. 


Who knows? Within your mind may be 
A perfect orchard, fair to see, 

And Fancy’s fruit be sweeter far 

Than all our pears and apples are. 


Here is another of Mr. Gale’s poems, present- 
ing in charming simplicity and beauty the joys 
of domestic life. The Latin title seems a little 
out of place. It hardly matches the simplicity of 
the picture: 


LABORE CONFECTO 
By NorMan GALE 


Ah God, how good and sweet it is 
To have so fair a rest 

For such a weary, weary head 
On such a white, white breast! 


Ah me, how sweet and good jt is 
To leave the city’s lamps, 

Its multitude of merchant-men, 
Its multitude of tramps: 


To find the children eager-eyed, 
Expectant of my tread— 

Bright little angels scantly robed 
In readiness for bed! 


To hear the music of a voice 
That welcomes me at night; 

To see within her eyes of love 
A rare and sudden light! 


To watch the youngest at her heart, 
And hear with ecstasy 

His uncouth dialect of joy 
When calling out to me! 


The finest language lacking words 
The world has ever had! 

And how the spirit answers it! 
And how the soul is glad! 


Peace, peace indeed, with labor done, 
The babies kissed to sleep, 
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To hear the household chronicles— 
What made the children weep; 


What dandelions grew beside 
The dock-plants in the lanes; 
How Baby puckered up his face 

At stinging-nettle pains! 


Peace, peace indeed! And then to sit 
Beside my Love’s low chair, 

And sometimes feel her hand—sometimes 
Her lips upon my hair! 


And bliss it is, returning late, 
To see her, half-divine, 

Calm as a statue-saint, asleep, 
And think—This angel’s mine. 


Gold, pink, and snow in one she lies 
Toward my vacant place, 

As if she hoped when she awoke 
At once to find my face. 


Ah God, how good and sweet it is 
To have so fair a rest 

For such a weary, weary head 
On such a white, white breast! 


The “hitherto unpublished” poems of dead 
poets are usually very disappointing; but such is 
not the case with the following poem by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, for which we are indebted tc 
The Cosmopolitan Magazine. It was written in 
1889, when Stevenson was at Waikiki Beach near 
Honolulu, to celebrate the birthday of Mrs. Caro- 
line Bush, who occupied an adjoining house. It 
is by no means one of his best, but it has in it 
the real Stevenson flavor: 


FROM WISHING-LAND 
By Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


Dear lady, tapping at your door, 
Some little Verses stand, 

And beg on this auspicious day 
To come and kiss your hand. 


Their syllables all counted right, 
Their rhymes each in its place, 
Like birthday children, at the door 

They wait to see your face. 


Rise, lady, rise and let them in; 
Fresh from the fairy shore, 

They bring you things you wish to have, 
Each in its pinafore. 


For they have been to Wishing-Land 
This morning in the dew, 

And all your dearest wishes bring— 
All granted—home to you. 


What these may be, they would not tell, 
And could not if they would; 

They take the packets sealed to you 
As trusty servants should. 


But there was one that looked like love, 
And one that smelt like health, 
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And one that had a jingling sound— 
I fancy it might be wealth. 


Ah, well, they are but wishes still; 
But, lady dear, for you 

I know that all you wish is kind, 
I pray it all come true. 


A volume with the simple title “Poems,” by 
Meredith Nicholson, is published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. We select from it for quota- 
tion the following picture, that has in it some- 
thing out of the common: 


AILEEN 


By MerepitH NICHOLSON 


The gods were sad the night that she was born: 
The faery lights shone over darkling moors, 
And voices whispering through the lonely hills 
Stole seaward to dark shores and told the waves, 
And wave and star conferred in wonderment. 
The gods were sad the night that she was born. 


She sang to-night, and in her voice I heard 

Those whispers and those voices and beheld 

The faery lights, and from the plaintive shore 

Saw wave and star commune. She does 
not know 

How in her eyes the ancient marvels burn, 

Or that the dreams flow in her blood like stars 


On quiet floods by night. There at the harp 

Her voice cauglit up the centuries in a song 

As old as heartache and as young as morn; 

And armor rang and spears were glad 
bleed ..« . 

Ah me! Those eyes, that voice, that eerie cry! 

The gods were sad the night that she was born! 


with 


Mr. Lloyd Mifflin has for the present turned 
from the sonnet, in which most of his work hith- 
erto has been done, and gives a volume in various 
lyrical forms entitled “My Lady of Dream.” The 
lady in the case is the spirit of poesy, “the maid 
divine,” to whom he has offered many years of 
his life and to whom in these pages he pours “the 
cnomel of Song.” Thé first lyric is a sort of 
metric preface addressed to the reader: 


THE READER IS IMPORTUNED 
By Lioyp MIFFLIN 


Warily tread o’er the delicate bridge of dreams 

Builded in silence from tremulous cobweb and 
mist, 

Warily over the chasm of cloud and of streams 

High on the vapory arches of amethyst; 

Shake off the dust of the world and the care that 
clings ; 

Gird on the sandals that give to the feet their 
wings ; 

Airily, pray you, airily spirit along; 

Thin is the fabric and wove of the veriest film 
of song— 

Wavers, and sways, and is not what it seems— 

Warily, warily over the Bridge of Dreams. 
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Mr. Mifflin’s “lady of dreams” is next described 
by means of several metaphors: 


THE LOVER DESCRIBES HIS BELOVED 
By Lioyp MIFFLIN 


A rose she is, most passing fair, 

That makes more sweet the summer air 
For one day only; 

A solitary cloud at noon, 

That, melting in the dome of June, 
Leaves the blue lonely: 


A bird at dawn that upward flies 

And falls from out the scarlet skies 
Of Eldorado; 

A murmuring shell upon the shore 

Swirled sudden down beneath the roar 
To realms of shadow: 


A sumptuous moth, in autumn hours, 
A-flutter o’er ephemeral flowers 
In vain endeavor; 
A firefly in the fields of even, 
That lights a little space of heaven, 
Then fades forever. 


The reference to Marathon in the last line of 
Mr. Markham’s recent poem on Russia is rather 
forced, as Marathon was a battle fought to resist 
foreign invasion and the poem is an invocation to 
Russia to resist the *tyranny of her own rulers. 
That, however, is a not very important detail. The 
poem is published in Appleton’s Magazine: 


RUSSIA, ARISE 
(Inscribed to Maxim Gorky) 
By Epwin MarKHAM . 


Rise, Russia, to the great hour rise; 

The dead are looking from the skies! 
And God’s hand, terrible with light, 
Upreaching from the Arctic night, 

Writes on the North with torch of fire— 
Writes in one word the world’s desire— 
Writes awfully the Word of Man 

Across the vast auroral span— ; 
Writes “Freedom!” that shall topple kings 
And shake to dust their treasonings. 


Because the gibbet and the chain 
Scatter thy blood, a sacred rain; 

Because thou hast a soul all fire 

Under the hoof-marks and the mire; 
Because thou hast a dream burned white 
By many sorrows of the night; _ 
Because thy grief has paid the price, 
Paid it in tears and paid it thrice— 
Therefore all great souls surge to thee, 
The blown white billows of one sea; 
Therefore thy spirit shall prevail, 

For in thy failure God shall fail! 


This is the hour; awake, arise! 
A whisper on the Volga flies; 

A wild hope on the Baltic leaps, 
A terror over the Neva creeps; 
A joy is on the trail that goes 


Reddening the white Siberian snows; 
The cliffs of Caucasus are stirred 

With the glad wonder of a word; 

The white wave of the Caspian speaks, 
And Ural answers from her peaks. 
The Kremlin bells in all their towers 
Wait trembling for the Hour of hours, 
When they shall cry the People’s will— 
Cry Marathon and Bunker Hill! 


Mr. Arthur Upson is the name of a young man 
who publishes a poem-drama entitled “The City” 
(Macmillan), and republishes together with it a 
number of octaves and sonnets. All are high-im- 
agined, but the promise of the book is greater than 
its performance. We quote one of the strongest 
of the sonnets: 


EX LIBRIS 
e By ArtHuR Upson 


In an old book at even as I read 
Fast fading words adown my shadowy page, 
I crossed a tale of how, in other age, 

At Arqua, with his books around him, sped 

The word to Petrarch; and with noble head 
Bowed gently o’er his volume that sweet sage 
To Silence paid his willing seigniorage. 

And they who found him whispered, “He is dead.” 


Thus timely from old comradeships wou!d I 
To Silence also rise. Let there be night, 
Stillness, and only these staid watchers by, 
And no light shine save my low study light— 
Lest of his kind intent some human cry 
Interpret not the Messenger aright. 


There is always an abundance of the poetry of 
love in our magazines, most of it sung in soprano 
voices by members of the gentler sex, and a very 
large proportion of it entirely negligible. The fol- 
lowing, from Munsey’s, is worth while, if for no 
other reason, because it does not “slop over’: 


BECAUSE OF YOU 
By Atmon HENSLEY 


Sweet have I known the blossoms of the morning, 
Tenderly tinted to their hearts of dew; 
But now my'flowers have found a fuller fragrance 
Because of you. 


Long have I worshiped in my soul’s enshrining 
High visions of the noble and the true; 
Now all my aims and all my prayers are purer 
Because of you. 


Wise have I seen the uses of life’s labor, 
To all its puzzles found some answering clue; 
But now my life has learned a nobler meaning 
Because of you. 


In the past days I chafed at pain and waiting, 
Grasping at gladness as the children do; 
Now is ti sweet to wait and joy to suffer 
Because of you. 
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In the long years of silences that part us, 
Dimmed by my tears and darkened to my view, 
Close shall I hold my memories and my madness 
Because of you. 


Whether our lips shall touch or hands shall hun- 


ger, , 
Whether our love be fed or joys be few, | 
Life will be sweeter and more worth the living 

Because of you. 


A winsome bit of lighter verse is this which we 
take from the same magazine as the above: 


MODES, MOODS, AND A MAID 
By Grace STONE FIELD 


Beryl in a bathing-suit rather takes my eye; 

Pert insouciance marks her now, with her cap 
awry, 

Curls a-flutter, sandals trim, little feet a-twinkle, 

Taffetas and braid soutache—salt sga just a 
sprinkle! 


Beryl in her winter furs somehow seems so frigid; 

Freezes me with dignity, most polite but rigid. 

Gorgeous in an opera-gown she frowns at love’s 
insistence, 

So, perforce, I too must frown and sadly keep my 
distance. 


Beryl in a party frock, furbelowed and fussed, 

Says caresses will not do lest her frills be mussed. 

Some day, surely, she will don veil and orange- 
flowers; 

Time, you slow poke, whet your scythe; mow 
away the hours! 


Meanwhile in her bathing-suit, Beryl takes my 
eye— | 
Pert, insouciant, sandal-shod, and her cap awry! 


It is not a new note but a great and heartening 
note that Mr. Gilder strikes in a poem in The 
Atlantic Monthly: 


MUSIC IN MOONLIGHT 
By RicHarp Watson GILDER 


Was ever music lovelier than to-night! 
’Twas Schumann’s Song of Moonlight; o’er the 
vale = 
The new moon lingered near the western hills; 
The hearth-fire glimmered low; but melting tones 
Blotted all else from memory and thought, 
And all the world was music! Wondrous hour! 
Then sank anew into our trancéd hearts 
One secret and deep lesson of sweet sound—. 
The loveliness that from unloveliness 
Outsprings, flooding the soul with poignant joy, 
‘ As the harmonious chords to harsh succeed, 
And the rapt spirit climbs through pain to bliss: 
Eternal question, answer infinite; 
As day to night replies; as light to shade; 
As summer to rough winter; death to life 
Death not a closing, but an opening door, 
A deepened life, a prophecy fulfilled. 
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Not in the very present comes reply, 
But in the flow of time. Should the song cease 
Too soon; ere yet the rooted answer blooms, 
Lo,—what a pang of loss and dissonance; 
But time, with the resolving and intended tone 
Heals all, and makes all beautiful and right. 
Even so our mortal music-makers frame 
Their messages melodious to men; 
Even so the Eterne his mighty harmonies 
Fashions, supreme, of life, and fate, and time. 


“Should the song cease too soon,’—there is a 
deep pathos in the life wherein that occurs, the 
life of struggle and failure. In McClure’s is a 
poem expressive of that pathos: 


SONG OF THE SOULS THAT FAILED 
By Marion CoutHouy SMITH 


We come from the war-swept valleys, 
Where the strong ranks clash in might, 
Where the broken rear-guard rallies 
For its last and losing fight; 
From the roaring streets and highways, 
Where the mad crowds move abreast, 
We come to the wooded byways, 
To cover our grief, and rest. 


Not ours the ban of the coward, 
Not ours is the idler’s shame; 
If we sink at last, o’erpowered, 
Will ye whelm us with scorn or blame? 
We have seen the goal and have striven 
As they strive who win or die; 
We were burdened and harshly driven, 
And the swift feet passed us by. 


When we hear the plaudits’ thunder, 
And thrill to the victor’s shout, 
We envy them not, nor wonder 
At the fate that cast us out; 
For we heed one music only, 
The sweet far Voice that calls 
To the dauntless soul and lonely 
Who fights to the end, and falls. 


We come—outworn and weary— 
The unnamed hosts of life; 

Long was our march and dreary, 
Fruitless and long our strife. 

Out from the dust and the riot— 
From the lost, yet glorious quest, 

We come to the vales of quiet, 
To cover our grief, and rest. 


Here’s a pleasing little fancy which we take 
from Appleton’s Magazine: 


BABEL 
By Isasetta Howe FIsKE 


Listen! The water’s noisy glee 

Is like a room of company 

Who talk so loud and laugh so gay 
You cannot tell what any say. 

The chatter of them all you hear, 
But not a single word is clear! 
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We are always a little humiliated when an im- 
portant novel is reviewed on both sides of the sea 
to draw comparison between American and 
British reviews. It does not seem to us that the 
art of reviewing has made any progress, except 
progress backward, in this country in the last five 
or ten years. The evidences of haste, impatience 
with the job, flippant and superficial cleverness, 
are seldom absent in the work of American re- 
viewers; while the best traditions of the trade 
are kept very much alive in Great Britain. 

The reviews of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new 
novel* have elicited the foregoing remarks. To 

any of a dozen English periodicals 

Fenwick’s we can turn, when such a novel is 

Career published, with the certainty of 
finding an able and discriminat- 
ing review. There are periodicals here in which 
we may find such a review, but none in which we 
are fairly certain to find it. On one side review- 
ing seems a vocation; on the other an avocation. 
There it is the smooth, finished, well-poised work 
of professionals; here it is the ragged and usually 
sloppy work of amateurs, brilliant in spots per- 
haps, but seldom well-sustained and adequate. 

More than one of the critics regard the new 
novel as the best product of the author’s pen. 
It is not exactly enlivening or wildly exciting; but 
“it is filled with a calm and strong interest,” to 
quote the London Atheneum, “with charm as 
well as an idea of its own.” 

The author has made use of George Romney, 
the English painter, as her hero, taking, however, 
many liberties with his life, among them that of 
placing him in a nineteenth-century environment. 
This hero, John Fenwick, is a young painter of 
genius, who leaves his country surroundings, his 
peasant wife and child, and goes to London to 
seek fame and fortune. He finds a patron in Lord 
Findon, and, in his daughter, Eugénie de Pastour- 
elles, a fair subject. Fenwick’s natural reticence 
and a mistaken notion of expediency keep him 
silent about his wife and child. The wife, Pheebe, 
comes unexpectedly to his lodgings when he is out, 
finds a photograph of Mme. de Pastourelles, and 
letters that seem to her to indicate marital treach- 
ery; slashes the photograph, writes a note telling 
of her suspicions and leaves Fenwick for parts 
unknown. For twelve years he passes in London 
for a bachelor, and, naturally, complications ensue. 
The story finally comes out, the wife is hunted up, 





*FENWICK’S CAREER. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Har- 
per & Bros, 


and a reconciliation is effected, partly through 
the bright and winsome character of Fenwick’s 
grown-up daughter, and partly through Mme. de 
Pastourelles. 

The success of the novel is, by common consent, 
Eugénie de Pastourelles, the deserted English 
wife of a bad Frenchman. She is, in the judg- 
ment of the London Times, “a character more 
remote, more delicate and elusive, than any that 
Mrs. Ward has yet attempted to draw. She is 
the perfect product, in mind and body, of inherited 
refinement, and she is a woman of passion and 
character.” The London Spectator similarly re- 
gards her as “the most consistently sympathetic 
and distinguished of all the women characters 
portrayed by Mrs. Ward.” The New York Jnde- 
pendent’s reviewer is not so enthusiastic: 


“Madame de Pastourellés is not only refined; 
she is superfined by a long line of selection. Her 
very bones are ivory, her skin pearl, her spirit a 
sort of immortal violin with the tones of time 
and the poetry of a thousand ancestors in its 
strings. No impression is received of the exist- 
ence of flesh and blood between Madame de 
Pastourelles’s skin and bones and spirit, but by 
this time we know better than to expect that 
grossness in Mrs Ward’s heroines. ‘They are 
too thin for anything except poetry. And she de- 
serves great credit for bringing this last one to 
the end of the story without a collapse. Such 
women are predisposed to neurasthenia, and in 
all her other stories they have come down with a 
consumption or some other illogical complaint.” 


Mr. M. Gordon Pryor Rice, who reviews the 
book ably and at length in the New York Times, 
thinks that it “attains a height hitherto unreached 
by its author,” but he says: 


“The regrettable thing in ‘Fenwick’s Career,’ 
as in all Mrs. Ward’s novels, is its utter desti- 
tution of humor—that saving grace with which 
Shakespeare did not disdain to irradiate his most 
sombre tragedies. If she cannot, she cannot; but 
we sometimes wonder whether that one lack may 
not hold back her works from permanence. Her 
characters take themselves so seriously; there 
is never a twinkle in anybody’s eye.” 





Another novel written by a woman around the 
character of a great artist is that by Margaret 
The Potter,* whose hero is the Russian 
musician Tschaikowsky; or,rather, 
so the Springfield Republican 
thinks, a travesty of Tschaikowsky. The theme 
of the story is the isolation of genius. The hero 


Genius 





*THE GENIUS. By Margaret Potter Harper & Bros. 
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is the son of a powerful but hated and unscrupu- 
lous Russian official and his high-born aristocratic 
The son inherits the strength of the one 
and the fineness of the other. He scorns his 
father’s methods and is disowned. He achieves 
inusical greatness, but is betrayed by friends, 
envied by other artists, separated from the woman 
he loves, and dies by his own hand in isolated 
grandeur. 

The novel is severely handled by the critics. 
The Springfield Republican considers it “truly 
amazing,” and thinks the author would do well 
to suppress it, because of the obvious injustice it 
does to Rubinstein, who is made to figure in the 
guise of the hero as a monster of jealousy, 
whereas, according to Tschaikowsky’s letters, writ- 
ten shortly before his death, Rubinstein was never 
anything worse than reserved and kindly indiffer- 
ent toward him. The Bookman finds the novel 
“not without some strong pages,” but as a picture 
of Russian life it is not to be taken seriously. The 
scene might as well have been laid in New York, 
and the Russians in therstory “impress one as be- 
ing tolerably good Americans in masquerade.” 
The London Times says of the work: 


wife. 


“The peculiar twist that is given to our idiom 
beyond the Atlantic has a seductive crackle and 
snap for English ears; but when it comes to 
writing instead of talking, and that in no jesting 
vein, the genius for concentration and compres- 
sion of phrase appears to desert too many a 
transpontine novelist and to leave him (or her) 
surprisingly destitute. “The Genius,’ by Margaret 
Potter, is a book in certain qualities rather above 
the average, but its ambitiously cultivated style 
is a fair example of the way in which English 
should not be written. It is labored, and has all 
the defects of a labored style, without any com- 
pensating enrichment or sonority of rhetoric; it 
constantly struggles into preciosity, and yet is 
never individual; incongruous words are tumbled 
together with an irritating habit of using simple 
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expressions just off their correct meaning. It is 
particularly. unfortunate in this case, because ‘The 
Genius’ shows a distinct gift on the part of the 
writer for the handling of a novel.’ 


Another tale of Alaska, full of thrills and com- 
bats and elemental savagery in man and nature, 
comes to us, this time from the 
pen of Rex E. Beach.* It is also, 
in a sense, a muck-rake story, be- 
ing the tale of a fight for a rich 
gold-mine in which Eastern politicians, working 
through a corrupt Federal judge in Alaska, dis- 
possess the right owners of the mine, but are aft- 
erward checkmated. There is a girl in the case, 
and the hero fights against the political “boss” 
not only for his mine, but for the heroine, as the 
boss has an eye for her as well as for the mine. 

The Chicago Dial regrets that the novel is “de- 
void of anything like grace or delicacy of work- 
manship,” but almost forgets that fact because of 
the way it grips one by sheer brute strength. The 
tale of political and judicial corruption, based upon 
fact, is enough, it finds, to startle the most apa- 
thetic of listeners. 

There are all the accessories of a mining-camp 
—flaunting dance-halls, reckless gambling, pitched 
battles at the mine, waylayings at night, a narrow 
escape from a lynching, and personal encounters, 
one of which, in particular, between Glenister the 
hero and McNamara the political boss and stage 
villain, is almost Homeric in its effect. 

The savage strength of the story is admitted by 
all. But aside from its brutality, The Bookman 
finds its qualities mainly negative. Artistically it 
resembles nothing so much as a Belasco melo- 
drama, with excellent stage-setting, but with a 
conventional plot and with characters made to 
order to fit the situations. 


*THE SPOILERS. By Rex E. 


The 
Spoilers 


Beach. Harper & Bros, 





All for the Gooroo’s Books—-A Story 


The following humorous little tale is one of the folk-lore stories of India. 





It was told by a 


Hindu teacher to Rose Reinhardt Anthon, of Los Angeles, who has clothed it in English and pub- 
lished it, together with a dozen other stories of like sort, in a little volume entitled “Stories of 


India.” 


TERE was once a holy man who dwelt 
with his disciple in a little hut at the 
- edge of a small village. Each day, at 
sundown, the villagers gathered about 
this little hut to hear the words of wisdom which 
this holy man spoke and to gain therefrom the 
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It is a slight thing, but, like so many other slight things in literature, has the universal note 
that appeals to all races and climes and defies the tooth of time. 


strength to sustain their souls and live their lives 
in peace and love. 

One day deep commotion reigned in the hearts 
of these simple people for the holy man had pro- 
claimed to them that he would, on the following 
morning, start on a long pilgrimage to the holy 
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places of the land. It would be four years before 
he would return to them. He blessed them all 
and begged them to be kind to his young disciple 
whom he would leave in their care, and told them 
to come each day at sunset as usual and listen to 
the words of wisdom that his disciple would read 
to them from the Scriptures. With loving hearts 
the villagers promised to do his bidding. 

Next morning the Gooroo entrusted his beloved 
Holy Books to his beloved disciple, admonishing 
him to take great care of them and, above all, to 
guard: them against the mice, which ofttimes 
played the mischief among them. Heavy-hearted 
and sad the young disciple heard all his injunc- 
tions, vowing within himself to guard his master’s 
beloved books even with his life if need be. 

So the holy one started forth on his holy jour- 
ney and the disciple arranged the books in order 
and sat up all night in readiness to ward off the 
malicious danger of the mice, beating about the 
books with a stick to scare them away. And thus 
he passed the first night sleepless but alert for 
the coming of the enemy. 

The next evening the villagers assembled to hear 
the disciple read the words of wisdom from the 
master’s books, but the young man seemed tired 
and lifeless. Questioning him as to the cause of 
it, they learned that he had not slept because of 
his promise to guard the precious Scriptures. 

“Well,” said the villagers among themselves, 
“bring the boy a cat to drive away the mice, so 
he can rest knowing the books are safe.” 

The cat was therefore brought, but with the 
coming of the cat, the disciple again became trou- 
bled because of the lack of milk to feed the cat. 
The villagers again put their heads together to 
remove this trouble of the disciple who had been 
entrusted to their keeping. They decided to give 
him a cow to supply the milk for the cat which was 
to guard the precious books of the master who 
had gone on a pilgrimage to visit all the holy 
places of the land. 

Now the holy one had taught his disciple the 
worth of a cow, that the cow is the most sacred 
animal, the second mother of humanity, the nour- 
isher of every human life in infancy, for is not 
every babe sustained by cow’s milk, and, above 
all, was not the cow the most loved animal 
of their Lord God? Krishna Himself, when he 
walked on earth: as a youth, had, on His own 
choice, become even a cowherd. 

All this the young disciple remembered and, re- 
membering it, he worshipped the cow as a mother 
and served her with great care and fondness, and 
because of it he was not always ready to read to 
the villagers the wisdom they came to hear from 
the Gooroo’s books. 
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“Now,” said the villagers, “this boy, in his con- 
scientiousness, is overly busy with serving the 
cow. Let us send to him the little Brahman 
maiden who hath neither mother nor father, to 
take from him the work of serving the cow, so he 
may be ready to read to us from the Book of 
Wisdom when we come every evening at sundown 
as the master bade us to do.” 

So it was that Brinda, the little Brahman or- 
phan, first came to serve the Brahman disciple, 
and lo, at her coming, the house was filled with 
sunshine and tasks vanished from beneath her lit- 
tle brown fingers as if by magic! The hut echoed 
with her soft songs and the cow pricked up her 
ears and bellowed at her coming. So as time 
went on, the poor Brahman lad sat by the hour 
and gazed into the moon knowing not what the 
sweet pain was that filled his heart even more 
than the greatest truths that his Gooroo had 
given him, and oft, in the midst of his readings 
from the sacred Scriptures at sundown, he halted 
and sought in the crowd of peering dark eyes the 
dancing ones with the downcast lids of the little 
Brahman maiden who came each morn to serve 
him and left him each eve taking with her the 
sunshine of his heart and hut. 

And so time passed and soon the villagers noted 
that the disciple was in love with the little maid, 
and, because of it, he pined in the hopelessness of 
his position, for was he not an ascetic disciple of 
the holy man, and was it not expected, therefore, 
that he must never wed? 

And so the villagers again put together their 
many and wise heads and took counsel among 
themselves. 

“It is best,” they decided in whispers. “The 
little Brinda is alone in the world. He is of her 
own caste. The holy man has made us guardians 
over him and since he pines for the maid and the 
maid for him, we shall have them wedded and 
that will be the best from all sides.” 

And thug the little Brinda became the wife of 
the disciple who lived in the hut and served the 
cow that fed the cat that killed the mice that 
threatened the books that belonged to the holy 
man who was on his pilgrimage to all the holy 
places of the land. 

And the years passed and with the fourth there 
came again to the village the holy man who had 
traveled into many places to view the sacred spots 
on his pilgrimage. And he hurried to the edge 
of the village to find his hut and clasp again to 
his breast his disciple, the dear boy whom he had 
left in charge of his home and the books. But he 
could not find his hut. In its place stood a newly 
built house and around it all a wall that pro- 
claimed it the home of a householder. 
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Wonderingly he called aloud to the custodian 
of the house and the disciple appeared wearing no 
more in his face the look of the ascetic but bearing 
in his left arm a year old baby and his right hand 
clasping the little hand of a three-year-old boy, 
who had the dancing eyes of Brinda and the look 
of the young disciple in their sweet faces. 

On seeing the holy man before him, all the ac- 
cumulated fears of his broken vows of the past 
years rushed upon his mind. He saw himself 
again in the little hut with his Master listening 
to the slokas that were to make of him also a 
holy man. He saw himself performing the holy 
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austerities that were to lead to renunciation. He 
saw himself living a life at one with God in the 
wilderness. Then startled by this sudden rousing 
of old memories, he threw himself at the feet of 
his Master, rolled in the dust made wet by his 
rushing tears and cried: 

“Tt all came about to save your books, O Goo- 
roo! To keep away the mice a cat was brought. 
To feed the cat a cow was brought. To serve 
the cow the maid Brinda came. To save myself 
I married her, and these babies are the fruits 
thereof. All for the sake of your books, O Goo- 
roo, all for the sake of your books!” 


Lissiva—-A Tale of Norway 


This tale, with a motive like that of-one of the old Greek tragedies, is the work of the Nor- 


wegian writer, Bernt Bessesen Lie, nephew of the great Jonas Lie. 


Bernt Lie is now thirty-eight 


years of age, and his novels and juvenile stories are very popular in the realm of King Haakon II. 
This story, which is translated for CurkeNnT LITERATURE, is slightly abridged. 


REE and wide is the fiord where the 
headland Kjelnaes extends far out 
with its bare hills. 

In the middle of the fiord, less than 


a mile from either shore, lies the island of Star- 
holmen. 
Many and various cre the birds that fly around 


the topmost point of Kjelnaes. The shrieks of 
the sea-gulls are always heird there, while lourmes 
and skarves, with their long necks and legs, drag 
their flight across the mirrory water in a continu- 
ous line like pearls on a string, until somewhere, 
far out on the fiord, they swoop down upon the 
fishes. Amid the rocks at the shore a flock of 
eider-ducks are quacking; and now and then the 
sea eagle drops down from his giddy height with 
the velocity of an arrow into the midst of these 
birds, or upon the back of a codfish. » 

Up on the dung-heaps in front of the houses the 
dirty crows hop about and utter their shrill cries. 
But the crows are only newcomers. They migrated 
into this region perhaps no more than a hundred 
years ago, when the first houses were built. 

It was then that there came a man who built up 
Kjelnaes and who was thenceforth called the 
king of Kjelnaes. Rattikoff was his name, and 
in the course of time the whole fiord coast was in 
subjection to him. He was a rich man when death 
summoned him. 

The most peculiar thing about Rattikoff, the 
king of Kjelnaes, was that he lost so many of 
his men on the sea. Always on his return from 
a fishing cruise one or other of the boys of the 


crew was missing. One other peculiarity was told 
concerning Rattikoff. While others often ran short 
of fish-bait, this was never the case with the king 
of Kjelnaes. After his death an old pilot of his 
confessed to the priest, on his death-bed, that when 
bait grew scarce Rattikoff was in the habit of kill- 
ing one of his crew and using the body for bait. 

But at the time of this confession the king of 
Kjelnaes was in his grave, and the management 
of his estate had passed over to his daughter, 
Madame Juhl. The same month in which Ratti- 
koff was laid in his grave his daughter had cele- 
brated her marriage with Juhl, whom she sum- 
moned from Tromso, where he had lived ever 
since he was driven out from Kjelnaes by Rattikoff. 
Juhl had grown old, as the people said, and he 
drank excessively, so that on the night of the wed- 
ding his bride had to send him off to bed at a 
very early hour. 

At the same time Madame Juhl’s son, Anton, 
was summoned home. He was now, at the time 
of her marriage, fifteen years of age, and had been 
brought up in the home of a merchant in Ber- 
gen. When he came, the mother divided the man- 
agement of the estate with him, by which Anton 
received the store and the retail trade, while the 
mother took control of everything else. Juhl, the 
husband, lived in his little house alone, seen by 
no one except Koaen-Lea, an old but still powerful 
maid, who had spent the greater part of her life 
in the service on Rattikoff’s estate. 

A year after the wedding, Koaen-Lea appeared 
one day in the presence of Madame Juhl! and an- 
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nounced that her husband was dead. Madame 
Juhl received the news with but few words, was 
an excellent woman of business all the time, and 
eight days after, she held a grand funeral for her 
deceased husband. 

Madame Juhl was an able and diligent woman. 
She herself went out fishing dressed in man’s 
attire. She set up cottages all along the fiord, 
and enlarged the territory of the Rattikoff estate. 
In the fall she proceeded with a large retinue up 
the mountains to collect the rents from the Finns. 
Frequently she broke open the doors of locked 
houses, when she believed that the tenants had 
fled from her, and searched through the shops and 
drawers. In these, as in many other things, she 
followed her father’s system, and at length she 
grew very rich. 

As hard and pitiless as Madame Juhl was 
toward herself and her subjects, so mild and ten- 
der was she toward her son Anton, who had grown 
up into a tall, lanky young man whose cheeks turned 
pale and paler with the years. His mother paid 
little attention to her own attire, but she insisted 
on having Anton’s clothes bought either in Bergen 
or Tromso; he had a room in the new building 
over his store, and there Madame Juhl hung up 
the curtains with her own hands, and when she was 
in the city she always brought some bric-a-brac, 
a picture in a gold frame, or something else to 
adorn Anton’s apartment. She also prepared 
special dishes for Anton, and took good care that 
they should be to his liking. 

Thus Anton grew to have very white and very 
delicate hands; but a happy man he was not. He 
usually read all the books he was able to get. His 
mother tried to persuade him to travel, but he 
refused. She urged him to go into society and 
seek diversion there, but he replied that there was 
nothing to look for in the society where they 
lived. He wanted only one thing—to have a share 
in the management of the estate. And here Ma- 
dame Juhl was unyielding; she would allow noth- 
ing to slip out of her control. ; 

In the inlet of Kjelnaes there was a small farm 
in which shoemaker Iver, his wife and four chil- 
dren, lived in great poverty. Iver had broken his 
thigh-bone in the service of Rattikoff, and he was 
now living on the charity of Madame Juhl. The 
youngest of the children was a daughter named 
Marja. She was a blonde girl, strikingly hand- 
some, and served at Kjelnaes, where everyone was 
fond of her. She was always vivacious and cheer- 
ful, and had a very beautiful singing voice. 

When Marja was confirmed the pastor had said 
to Madame Juhl that she ought to be given an 
opportunity to obtain a better education, since she 
was very bright and quick of comprehension. Ma- 
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dame Juhl, however, refused any further assist- 
ance, declaring that it was education enough for 
Marja to be a cook in her house; and so Anton, 
who was now thirty years old, undertook to be 
Marja’s instructor. He had studied German and 
English in the school of Bergen, and had since en- 
larged his knowledge by studying at home. 

Madame Juhl by no means approved of her 
son’s giving lessons to Marja, but since she saw 
that Anton enjoyed them, she offered no opposi- 
tion. 

One fine summer day Anton came into her office 
where she was drawing up some accounts. 

“You always keep asking me, mother,” he said, 
“what I want. Now I know it.” 

“Travel?” 

“No. I want to marry.” 

Madame Juhl stretched herself to her full height 
and looked at him. She used glasses when she 
sat at her books, and she now regarded her son 
from over her glasses. Finally she said thought- 
fully: “Yes, perhaps that would be the best thing, 
my son. Go, look for a wife. Have you already 
considered whom you would like to have?” 

“Yes; Marja Solbottnen.” . 

And now it happened for the first time that 
Anton received a box on the ear from his mother. 
For a while he stood there erect as a stick, the 
blood mounting to his face. Then he walked out. 

That same day Marja was sent out from the 
kitchen with the order to go home and to stay 
there. 

Toward the fall of the same year Anton Juhl 
came again to his mother. He was pale and his 
voice trembled. | 

“T am going to marry, mother.” 

“Whom ?” 

“Whether you are going to beat me again or 
not, I shall marry Marja, mother! I am now 
thirty years old and I think that I know what I 
am doing.” 

“Know what you are doing? Have I not always 
begged you, ever since you came back to me, to 
depend on yourself in everything? But you shall 
not bring any more disgrace upon this house than 
has already been heaped upon it. I am the mis- 
tress in this house, and here my word is law!” 

“T see no disgrace in this, mother.” 

“What? Marry shoemaker Iver’s Marja? You 
are going to bring that hussy into our house to 
rule here? Never! Never!” 

“Tt must be, mother.” 

“As to what must be or must not be, I have 
something to say, too.” 

“For Marja’s sake, mother.” 

“For the sake of that beggarly jade?” 

“Marja is—already my wife, mother.” 
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Thereupon Madame Juhl advanced a step nearer 
to her son and lifted her hand. 

But he fell back and cried: “She shall not con- 
tinue in this shame any longer on my account!” 

Madame Juhl fixed her son with her gaze and 
replied: “Your mother endured such shame for 
fifteen years on your father’s account! Now 
you know it. That drab, the daughter of shoe- 
maker Iver, can well bear what Rattikoff’s daugh- 
ter has borne for fifteen years!” With this she 
sat down and resumed her work, while Anton 
stepped slowly out of her office. 

In the evening Madame Juhl went to shoemaker 
Iver in Solbottnen. There she had a long con- 
versation with him. That night he rowed Marja 
across to Storholmen, where she remained with 
Jon Storholm and his wife. It was Madame 
Juhl’s will that she should be installed there as a 
servant. 

The following week Madame Juhl went across 
the fiord to the parsonage in the eight-oar boat, 
accompanied by numerous retainers. There she 
offered the hand of her son to the pastor’s daugh- 
ter, and came back bringing the word of accept- 
ance to Anton. 

The summer following, the wedding was cele- 
brated in Kjelnaes. On that same day, just as 
the wedding-boats sailed forth in merry proces- 
sion across the fiord, Jon Storholm and his wife 
received the child of Marja Solbottnen—a boy. It 
was a frail, pitiful little thing, and while the boats 
that were adorned with flags fired their guns in 
honor of the marriage of the lord of Kjelnaes 
with the pastor’s daughter, Sophia Storholm pro- 
nounced the Pater Noster over Marja’s boy, and 
baptized him in the name of Jesus, calling him 
Iver after his grandfather. 


A year after the marriage of Anton a daughter 
was born, who was called Helga. When Helga 
was eleven years old Madame Juhl died suddenly, 
as the result of a fall on a stairway in the court- 
yard. 

A great change now came over Kjelnaes. On 
the south coast, below Jonasvarre, a new merchant 
had settled, and the fishermen commenced to pat- 
ronize him at first secretly and occasionally, but 
soon more and more frequently, for the new mer- 
chant allowed more credit. As Anton did not fol- 
low the example of his mother and enforce the 
collection of rents, there were soon many old out- 
standing debts on his books. 

In Storholmen Jon and Sophia had died. Marja 
had a small legacy bequeathed to her, two cows 
and a few sheep, and she retained the house. 

Iver, her son, who was generally called Lissiva 
because of the way he had twisted old Jon’s pet 
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name, grew up without playmates on the island, 
and his mother taught him to read and to write. 
Marja lived upon the proceeds of her small 
possessions, and from spinning and weaving, for 
which she received good pay, as she was very skil- 
ful and quick in her work. She steered the boat 
herself from one place to another where she had 
to deliver yarn and wool. But in Kjelnaes she 
never appeared after the day when she went to 
take back the money which Madame Juhl sent 
her for the boy. 

Usually Lissiva was with his mother in the 
boat, and soon he was able to pull the oar. He 
was strongly attracted to Kjelnaes, where the 
houses were so large and beautiful, and he asked 
his mother why she never went there. Marja was 
silent for a while, and then said that a witch lived 
there who would beat him. 

Nevertheless, in the evening Lissiva often sat 
at the shore of Storholmen and looked across 
toward Kjelnaes, where were the white-painted 
houses with the many windows in which the even- 
ing sun was reflected. The sea-gulls flew shriek- 
ing past him toward Kjelnaes, and Lissiva thought 
if he but had wings he also would fly whither 
they were flying. 

One day a man came to Marja in Storholmen. 
He brought her wool for spinning and he re- 
mained speaking to her a while. Lissiva sat on 
the bench near his mother. The man said that 
Madame Juhl was dead, and added—the witch! 

When the man had gone, Lissiva nestled up 
against his mother and asked whether they could 
go to Kjelnaes now that the witch was dead. 
Marja remained sitting with a pensive expression 
in her face. She stroked the boy’s hair and did 
not reply until he questioned her again. Then 
she said distractedly: “Yes, yes, my child, you 
can go.” 

From now forward the boy gave her no rest 
until he was given the boat to take some yarn to 
a house in the neighborhood of Kjelnaes, and re- 
ceived permission to stop at Kjelnaes. Lissiva 
accomplished his errand and then pulled” across 
to Kjelnaes. He opened his eyes wide and gazed 
with astonishment. The farm near the shore was 
apparently lifeless, although the morning was far 
advanced. 

Finally a little girl came running up to him. She 
wore a light-blue dress. He looked at her and 
she looked at him. 

“What are you looking for?” she asked. 

“I want to see where the witch is buried.” 

“What witch?” 

“The one who died not long ago.” 

“Why, that was my grandmother.” 

“Oh,' Lord!” 
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“She fell down from the steps.” 

“But where was she buried?” 

“Why, in the cemetery, of course.” 

“What? In the cemetery?” 

“What a stupid boy you are!” 

“Well, do you think you are any smarter?” 

“Don’t you know that dead people are always 
buried in the cemetery?” 

“But dead people——” 

“Yes, and they sing songs when they- bury 
them.” 

“Bah, do you think I know no songs?” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes. Mother taught me one.” 

“Who is your mother?” 

“Marja Solbottnen.” 

“Can she sing?” 

“Yes. Can’t your mother sing?” 

“No. Nobody can sing here.” 

“You don’t say! My mother sings the whole 
day long.” 

“Then I want to go to your mother and hear 
her sing.” 

“But you can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I won’t take you in my boat.” 

“Why won’t you?” 

“Do you think I am going to let somebody in 
my boat that has a witch for a grandmother? 
Guess not. Excuse me!” 

“Can you sing, too?” 

“Sure!” 

“Let me hear it.” 

“Not in this place.” 

“Where, then?” 

“Maybe behind the barn, if nobody is there.” 

“But why won’t you sing here?” 

“Well, don’t you know, I am ashamed.” 

Resolutely Helga strode with Lissiva across the 
courtyard and behind the barn. There they found 
two men sharpening a hatchet, so they stole behind 
the servant’s house. No one was there. Helga 
sat down on the grass and Lissiva stood near her. 
Then he began to sing: 


“God stands by him who lonely treads 
The toilsome path of life. 

All sorrow, grief and pang of heart 
With His kind grace He stills. 

He comforts every soul. 


“And he who once, by passion led, 
From virtue’s way has strayed, 
When lone and poor he pines away, 
The mighty arm of Christ, the Lord, 
Embraces him with love.” 


For a while they were both silent. Helga gazed 
fixedly at Lissiva. Finally she asked: “What is 
your name?” 


“Lissiva.” 

“What a strange name!” 

“What is yours?” 

“Helga.” 

“That’s stranger yet.” 

“Sing the song again.” 

And Lissiva sang again, and then Helga sang 
with him also. 

“Do you know any more songs?” 

“T should say so.” 

“Let me hear one.” 

Lissiva thought a while, then he sang: 


“She sat in the evening hour 

By the white shore of the sea, 

And saw far out in the western sky 
The golden sun sink down. 


“He stood close by her side 

And spoke with gleaming eyes; 

‘See there,—there by the setting sun, 
Is where our fortune waits. 


“There will I lead you soon 

To joy forevermore; 

There I will robe my dearest one 
In purple and in gold. 


“He went to a far-off’ land; 

But still at the evening hour 

She sits alone, and waits and waits, 
By the shore of the moaning sea. 


“With eyes that are full of gricf 
She looks at the blue, blue sky, 
But only a blazing fire and flame 
And the crimson of blood she sees.” 


Helga wanted to iearn this song also, and while 
she was studying over it, the window was opened 
behind them and Koaen-Lea put cut her head. 

“Who is that fellow singing there?” she in- 
quired. 

“His name is Lissiva,” returned Helga. 

Lissiva thought at first that it was the witch that 
appeared at the window, for Koaen-Lea was very 
old and extremely ugly. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From Storholmen,” answered Lissiva. 

“Are you Marja Solbottnen’s son?” 

“Yes, that is my mother’s name.” 

Koaen-Lea scanned the boy attentively. Lissiva 
had a crooked nose that suggested a bird of prey, 
his hair was stiff, and stood up erect under his 
cap. 

“Well, I do declare,” exclaimed Koaen-Lea, 
“the king of Kjelnaes, every inch of him! The 
very image of him! God sends punishment for 
sins and wickedness! Sins and wickedness!” 

Lissiva became alarmed when Koaen-Lea called 
in a loud voice like the pastor on the pulpit: “God 
visits the sins of the fathers upon the children 
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unto the third and fourth generation.” He drew 
back quickly, ran across the court to the shore, 
jumped into the boat, and rowed homeward with 
all his might. 

Helga in the meantime strayed about between 
the buildings and trie to sing the last song, which 
she had not yet quiz learned. The courtyard 
was now filled with people who had returned from 
the fields and the boats for their midday meal, 
and Helga crept under the office windows where 
it was very quiet. 

Here she stood with closed eyes and attempted 
to recall the verses. The first four she had grad- 


ually recollected, but the last one came twisted: 
“And with eyes in the blazing fire!” 

and try as she might she could not get it right. 

Then she sang once more from the beginning, but 

had to stop again at the fifth verse. 

heard a deep-bass voice sing: 


Suddenly she 


“With eyes that are full of grief 

She looks at the blue, blue sky, 

But only a blazing fire and flame 
And the crimson of blood she sees.” 


Helga looked up. It was her father. He regard- 
ed her with a look of astonishment. Finally he ir- 
quired: “From whom did you learn this song, 
Helga?” 

“From Lissiva.” 

“Who is Lissiva?” 

“Marja Solbottnen’s son.” 

The blood mounted to her father’s face; he cov- 
ered his eyes with his hands, leaned against the 
window and sighed. 

“Are you ill, father?” Helga asked. 

“No, my child,” he replied and closed the win- 
dow. 

In the afternoon Anton Juhl came to Helga, 
took her hand and walked with her along the 
shore. Finally he halted. 

“Where have you seen Lissiva?” 

“He was in our yard to-day.” 

“With his mother?” 

“No, by himself. father. And he was very stu- 
pid. He thought that grandmother was not buried 
in the cemetery because she was a witch.” 

“Se, sor” 

“But you ought to hear him sing, father.” 

“Did he teach you any other songs?” 

“Yes, one more.” 

“Can you sing it?” 

Helga closed her eyes and hummed it softly to 
herself, to see whether she remembered it. Her 
father sat down on a stone and waited. 

The fiord stretched forth calm and sparkling, 
and the sea-gulls flew back and forth in large 
flocks between the headland and Storholmen. Fi- 
nally Helga sang aloud: 
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“God stands by him who lonely treads 
The toilsome path of life. 
All sorrow, grief and pang of heart 
With His kind grace He stills. 
He comforts every soul. 


“And he who once, by passion led, 
From virtue’s ways has strayed, 
When lone and poor he pines away, 
The mighty arm of Christ, the Lord, 
Embraces him with Love.” 


When Helga had ended she saw her father dry- 
ing his eyes with his handkerchief. She grew 
anxious, threw herself upon the sand, and flung 
her arms around her father’s knees. “Are you 
ill, father?” she asked. 

“No, my child. God bless you, my little Helga.” 

Helga sprang up, sat down in his arms, and hid 
her face. Everything was so strange that she 
really had to cry a little. He stroked her hair and 
remained sitting in silence. Then they walked 
home. When they had gone a short distance he 
stopped and said: “Helga, don’t say anything to 
mother about it:” 

The next day Anton Juhl sent one of his clerks 
to Marja Solbottnen with a letter. In the envelope 
was enclosed a hundred-dollar bill. In the after- 
noon Marja appeared in Kjelnaes and went di- 
rectly into Anton’s office. When he saw her 
he rose from his seat. Both stood still for a 
while and regarded each other. 

Marja was pale. She had a delicate complexion 
and large blue eyes. She was well shaped and 
neatly dressed, with a silk kerchief around her 
head. She held the envelope in her hand. 

Anton Juhl looked old; he was very tall, but 
bent. His hair was still thick, but almost white; 
his dark eyes had a strange expression in them as 
he looked at her. 

“Good day,” she said. 

“Good day, Marja,” he answered, and wanted 
to extend her his hand, but he hesitated. 

“T have brought you back the money which you 
sent me.” 

“Don’t you want to take it?” 

“I have done nothing to earn it, and I have 
refused to accept money before—from your 
mother.” 

“But from me, Marja?” 

“Your help, Anton Juhl, comes too late. You 
can take your money back. I have never wanted 
any.” 

She gave him the envelope and he took it. 
There was a momentary pause, then he said: “It 
seems to me you ought to take this money, Marja. 
You can send the boy into the city with it and 
give him a good education. He can get more if 
he needs it.” 

“[ have taken care of the boy myself, so far.” 
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“But he is twelve years old, and he ought to be 
given a higher education; he seems to be a wide- 
awake and bright boy.” 

“You know very little about that, I suppose.” 

“He knows all your songs, Marja, and he has 
taught them to Helga, my little girl.” 

Marja turned red. He stepped up nearer to 
her, and said in a soft, tender voice: “You know 
very well who came in between us. She is dead 
now—my mother.” . 

“Yes, I know.” 

They stood facing each other in silence. Then 
he gave her the envelope. She took it and glanced 
up at him. Their eyes met. 

“Thank you, Marja,” he said. Then he took 
her head between both his hands and kissed her 
gently on the forehead. Neither of them found 
a word of parting. Marja gave him her hand, 
which he pressed in his, then she walked away. 


From Troms6é came most remarkable news con- 
cerning Lissiva, Marja Solbottnen’s son. In the 
gymnasium, where he was a student for several 
years, he had always been among the best scholars. 
Then he was apprenticed to merchant Dreyer, 
and now he occupied the highest position in that 
establishment, in spite of his youth. 

Those to whom this rapid promotion seemed 
incredible occasionally visited Marja, and she read 
to them the letters of her son. Everyone was fond 
of Marja and did not begrudge her the joy she 
had in her son. He now subscribed himself “Iver 
Bottnen,” and was exceedingly clever with the 
pen. 

Lissiva had been home but once at the time he 
graduated from the gymnasium. He was then 
sixteen, and his mother had sent him over to 
Kjelnaes to express his gratitude to Juhl for the 
money which he sent every month. There Lissiva 
met Helga again, and she asked him whether he 
remembered how he had taught her his mother’s 
songs. Yes, he remembered it very well. When 
Lissiva returned home to his mother he had a 
great deal to say about Helga. 

After that he was not home again until he was 
sent by his firm to Kjelnaes in the matter of a 
certain business transaction with Juhl. 

He stayed two days with his mother before he 
sailed across to Kjelnaes. He spoke long with 
Juhl, who received him very cordially. Iver pro- 
posed to Juhl to sell to his firm a certain fishing- 
station that belonged to him. This place was 
situated a mile from the fiord, lying close by the 
open sea, and Juhl was inclined to sell it, as the 
times were then very hard. 

He took Lissiva to the reception-room to his 
wife and Helga. As usual, Juhl wanted to talk 
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the business matter over with his wife, and so 
they walked out together. Lissiva and Helga re- 
mained alone. 

Their conversation turned to all possible sub- 
jects. Helga had just returned from Germany, 
where she had spent a year and a half, and where 
she had learned various things, among them vocal 
music, in which she had taken lessons from the 
most prominent teachers. 

“But you were my first teacher,” she said with 
a beaming smile. 

“The musical education you received from me 
was not of a very advanced character,” suggested 
Lissiva. 

“But I still remember both songs.” 

And before he had time to think of what to 
say, she was at the piano and played and sang 
both songs of his mother. 

Anton and Madame Juhl returned to the room 
after their consultation and asked Lissiva to wait 
another day, by which time they promised him a 
definite decision. They entertained him with cakes 
and wine, and Madame Juhl inquired about his 
mother, about whom Lissiva spoke with a great 
deal of zest. Then he proposed to Helga to come 
over and see his mother. She had never been in 
Storholmen, although it was so near to Kjelnaes 
and she had always wished to know Marja Sol- 
bottnen. Perhaps she might learn a few more 
songs from her, she added, glancing up at Lissiva 
and smiling. 

Juhl interposed with some objections, saying 
that the road was too far for her to go alone, but 
Lissiva offered to see her there and back again. 
So she accompanied him. 

As they sat together in the boat, she said, “How 
remarkable it is for me to be going to Storholmen 
now !” 

“Why ?” 

“T have sat so often on the headland of Kjelnaes 
and looked over toward Storholmen.” 

“And I have sat still more often on the shore 
of Storholmen and looked over to Kjelnaes,” said 
Lissiva. 

“Yes?” 

“Especially since I met you there at that time.” 

“How strange that is!” 

“And as I sat there and looked across I often 
involuntarily cried out, ‘Helga!’” 

Helga laughed. 

“Yes, Helga, you were so bright and beaming, 
like the sky across Kjelnaes. You wore a blue 
dress then.” 

When they neared the landing, Marja appeared 
at the door. ° 

She put her hand over her eyes to see who was 
coming, and quickly recognized Lissiva; but when 
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she saw Helga she felt as if a dead weight had 
settled on her heart, and her eyes grew dim. 

When Lissiva and Helga came up to the house 
they found Marja lying on the floor of the vesti- 
bule. They lifted her up into her bed and bathed 
her temples until she recovered consciousness. She 
lay groaning and weeping softly, but did not utter 
a word. 

Lissiva took Helga home and returned immedi- 
ately. He was greatly alarmed, and sat down be- 
side his mother at the bed. 

“What was the matter with you, mother ?” 

“Nothing, Lissiva, only a sort of terrible anxi- 
ety came over me.” 

“What about, mother?” 

Marja smiled. Then she raised herself erect 
on her bed, seized her son’s arm, and said: “Lis- 
siva, when I saw you coming over with Juhl’s 
daughter, a great anxiety seized me. Listen, Lis- 
siva, you must take care not to lose your heart to 
one who is above you in every respect, by family 
as well as by fortune.” 

“Ah, mother, the present condition of Kjelnaes 
is not so very brilliant.” 

Marja raised her head, and looked over at the 
hooked nose which had reminded Koaen-Lea of 
the king of Kjelnaes. 


“And I shall rise higher, too, mother.” 


“Lissiva, Lissiva! The 
daughter of Kj -——” 

“Calm yourself, mother. You are thinking of 
the higher station in which she was born; but 
does not the person who has worked himself for- 
ward by his industry and honesty thereby acquire 
a higher position in life?” 

“But, Lissiva, you—I—your mother 

“No one could wish himself a better family than 
mine, with such a dear, good, lovely mother as 
you are.” And he stroked his mother’s forehead, 
which was hot and moist. 

When Lissiva left for Tromsd two days later 
he carried with him the purchase contract for 
Dreyer. His firm had planned to establish a 
branch office at that fishing-station and Lissiva 
was selected to be its representative there. In 
winter he came down to settle there, and grad- 
ually worked up a large trade. When spring 
came he often crossed the fiord to Kjelnaes on 
matters of business or to obtain information from 
Juhl. If he remained over night he stayed with 
his mother. Marja was sickly and rarely went 
out of the house. But she often begged Lissiva 
to go to Kjelnaes only when he had some business 
there. Lissiva treated his mother’s solicitation as 
a joke, and he pictured to her what a fine and 
beautiful home she would have the next summer 
when they lived together at the fishing-station. 


God preserve you! 
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In midsummer he could not come as often as 
before because of business; but in August he came 
again, often with his gun to hunt in Storholmen, 
where there were grouse and hares and but few 
hunters. 

His mother knew, however, that the thing that 
really attracted him was Kjelnaes, although she 
knew also that Juhl had forbidden his daughter 
to meet Lissiva. 

One day when Lissiva had again come with his 
gun to Storholmen Marja rowed her boat across 
to Kjelnaes. She entered the office and found 
Juhl there. 

“You must send your daughter away, Juhl, or 
else a misfortune will befall us.” 

Anton was standing upright on his feet, but 
now he had to support himself on the back of the 
chair. 

“Do you think so, Marja?” 

“Yes, I think so. I thought so long ago; and 
I think, moreover, that now you must act the man, 
and preserve your daughter and my boy from sin 
and crime, else it will be proved, as written, that 
God visits the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren. Nor must you let my misery be made any 
greater than it has been, and which I have borne 
in silence. My boy must be free, for he is inno- 
cent and without blame. This is my opinion as 
truly as God in heaven is witness to my words!” 

“Helga shall go. She shall go away to-morrow.” 

In the twilight hour Marja sat and waited for 
her son, who had not yet returned. The evening 
meal was already spread upon the table, and it 
was very late. 

She stepped up to the door and listened. Soon 
she heard the strokes of oars in the silence of 
the evening and immediately afterward the sound 
of voices. It was dark because the moon was hid 
under a cloud, but she heard the boat put in under 
the hill. 

She walked along the shore following the sound 
of the voices until she reached the boat. 

It was her own. With an anxious heart she 
proceeded farther. A short distance from the 
point where the boat lay there was a small hill 
up which she clambered swiftly, scarcely touching 
the ground with her feet. Now she clearly dis- 
tinguished two voices beneath the hill, and in the 
light of the moon that had passed out into the 
clear sky, she also saw two faces. 

“Yes, Lissiva! Yes, down to my last breath!” 

“Helga, I feel such a power within me! It 
seems to me that I could lay the whole world 
under my feet and carry you across it in my 
arms!” 

“Lissiva!” 

At this moment the moonlight fell across the 
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fiord and threw its silvery rays upon Storholmen, 
the hill and the two faces. Suddenly they heard 
a long, wailing cry behind them. Lissiva sprang 
up and found his mother lying unconscious upon 
the ground. He carried her down into the house, 
followed by Helga, who, however, walked out 
silently soon afterward, and alone steered across 
to Kjelnaes—silent in the dark, autumnal night. 

Lissiva had made a light in the room. He 
thought that his mother was approaching her 
end and he wept bitterly. 

“How are you, mother?” 

“Tt is best so, Lissiva,” she muttered. 
me. God wants to take me to him.” 

Lissiva laid his head on her pillow and wept 
aloud. He felt his mother’s hand on his forehead 
as she whispered in his ear: “Lissiva, promise mie 
that you will give up Helga, that you will never, 
never see her again!” 

“No, mother, we have sworn fealty to each 
other, and I am going to keep my oath.” 

“Lissiva, my life’s only joy! For the sake of 
the mercy of Heaven, promise it to me!” 

“IT cannot, mother! I cannot live without 
Helga.” 

“Then you must know it—that you and she— 
that you are both of the same father!” 

“Mother! What are you saying, mother?” 

“Anton Juhl is your father, Lissiva. God help 
you—and me!” 


“Best for 


In the morning twilight a man came rowing 
across the fiord, carrying a basket of wool for 
Marja. 

It was cool and quiet in the fiord, and many 
birds flew back and forth across Storholmen. All 
along the shore the morning smoke ascended in 
thin, bluish streaks from the chimneys, and from 
Kjelnaes came the splash of the oars of the fisher- 
men’s boats. 

But all was quiet in Storholmen, and no smoke 
was seen to ascend from the chimney. 

The man moored his boat, took the basket and 
walked up to the house. The door stood half 
open, and he walked in. 

Marja Solbottnen lay in her bed, pale and quiet, 
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with folded hands. The man thought that she was 
sleeping until he realized that Marja Solbottnen 
was dead. 

The room was in disorder, as if many people 
had been there. The man knew that Lissiva was 
with his mother, and he also found his hat. He 
therefore walked out and called his name again 
and again. First he walked a short distance along 
the coast, then up the highland, whence he might 
have an open view all around. Here he called 
aloud once more, “Lissiva!” 

The echo of his voice lingered on for some 
time and then all was quiet again. From the 
far distance across the sparkling fiord came the 
sound of the oars of the Kjelnaes boats. The sea- 
gulls began to shriek as they fluttered to and fro. 
And the island was bathed in the dewy freshness 
and calm of the morning. 

Suddenly the man beheld Lissiva sitting under 
the hill near him. He walked down and saw that 
he was dead. A gun lay at his side, and his head 
was bored through by a bullet. 

Kjelnaes is now inhabited by strangers. Anton 
Juhl died in the winter following the misfortune 
of his daughter Helga, and his wife subsequently 
married her head clerk. 

Of the race of Rattikoff no one is now alive 
save Helga. “The Blue Lady” she is called, be- 
cause she is always seen dressed in a light-blue 
robe. Since the day when ¢he learned that Lissiva 
had shot himself she has never been in her right 
senses. She lives in an attic in Kjelnaes, but is 
seen very much out of doors, especially in sum- 
mer. She is allowed to walk about freely, for she 
is never unruly, but mild and gentle. She is al- 
most always heard to sing softly to herself, wher- 
ever she happens to be, and in the bright summer 
nights, while the great white sea-gulls are float- 
ing back and forth between Kjelnaes and Stor- 
holmen, “the Blue Lady” sits upon the headland, 
looks out upon the fiord and sings: 


“She sat in the evening hour 

By the white shore of the sea, 

And saw far out in the western sky 
The golden sun sink down.” 
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MAN-LIKE 
Mrs. NEwLywep: “My dear, what interior dec- 
orations appeal to your taste?” 
Mr. Newtywep: “Beefsteak and onions.”—Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine. 


A KIND MAN 


A gentleman was disturbed in his rest in the 
middle of the night by someone knocking on the 
street door. “Who’s there?” he asked. 

“A friend,” was the answer. 

“What do you want?” 

“T want to stay here all night.” 

“All right, stay there, by all means,” 
benevolent reply.—Judge. 


DiSCRIMINATING 


A thoughtful hostess gave a children’s party, 
and decided it would be healthier to serve only 
mineral waters. 

One little girl tasted of her carbonic and laid the 
glass down. 

“What’s the matter, 
charged water?” 

“No, ma’am. Please may I have some water 
that you’ve paid for?”’—Life. 
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A FIRST ESSAY IN HOUSEKEEPING 


MR. JONES: 
Mrs. J.: “This rabbit—(sos)-—I’ve been plucking it— 


“What is it, my pet? 43 


(sob)—all the afternoon, and it isn’t half done yet! “4 , i 












CUTTING 


Lapy (with pet): “Barber, 
clipped and shaved.” 

BarBer: “Pardon me, madam, I’m no skye- 
scraper.”—Boston Transcript. 


THE SERVANT QUESTION 


Good servants are becoming so difficult to ob- 
tain that we really cannot blame the American 
lady who disinhered her son because he married 
her maid.—Punch. \ 


I want my dog 





HE MISUNDERSTOOD 


“Now, Pat,” said a magistrate to an old of- 
fender, “what brought you here again?” 

“Two policemen, sor,” was the laconic reply. 

“Drunk, I suppose?” queried the magistrate. 

“Yes, sor,” said Pat; “both av thim.”—London 
Titbits. 


A DIFFERENCE IN MAGNETISM 


“Pa,” said little Willie, “what is the difference 
between a magnet and a magnate?” 

“A magnet, Willie, is a metallic substance, gen- 
erally of iron, which will attract certain metals, 
but not gold or silver. A magnate is a metallic 
substance, invariably of brass, which will attract 
gold and silver only.”—London Titbits. 


PEARLS OF PACKINGTOWN 


Cupidity is the god d’Armour. 

’Tis a wise potted chicken that knows its own 
father. 

Half a veal loaf is worse than no bread. 

A sausage is all things for all men. 

You can make a picnic dainty out of a sow’s ear. 

It’s never too late to can.—Life. 


VERY POLITE 


An inspector upon his regular rounds, rang a 
bell at the door of a small dwelling. A little tot, 
acting as maid, opened the door, and the follow- 
ing colloquy took place: 

“Tell your mother that the water inspector 
would like to see her.” 

“Yes, sir. But will you please turn your back?” 

“What? Will I please do what?” 

“Just turn your back a moment, sir; for I do not 
want to shut the door in your face.”’—Margaret 
Sullivan Burke in Lippincott’s. 


THE POLITEST MAN 


The politest man has been discovered. He was 
hurrying along the street the other night, when 
another man, also in violent haste, rushed out of 
a doorWay, and the two collided with great force. 

The second man looked mad, while the polite 
man, taking off his hat, said: 

“My dear sir, I don’t know which of us is to 
blame for this violent encounter, but I am in too 
amg a hurry to investigate. If I ran into you, I 

eg your pardon; if you ran into me, don’t mén- 
tion it.” 

And he tore away with redoubled speed.—Chi- 
cago Journal. 
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HE DIDN’T 


“What do you 
think of Ham- 
fatte as an act- 
or?” 

“T don’t.” 

“Don’t what ?” 

“Don’t think 
of Hamfatte as 
an actor.” 


— Judge. 





HE LOOKED 
FOR IT 


me: “Yes, | 
always sleep in 
gloves, keeps 
your hands so 
soft.” 

SHE: ‘Really; 
~~x=~. | and do you sleep 
in your hat, too?” 
—LondonTailer. 














AN ARGUMENT 
““You are splitting hairs, my dear 
professor. ’ SHE KNEW 


“Not at all, doctor. I’m merely 
stating the bald facts.”—/udge. ALL ABOUT IT 





Mrs. NeEw- 
Wep: ‘‘Dear me, these eggs are very small.’ 
VILLAGE Grocer: “They are indeed, mum, and 
I’m sure I don’t know why.” 
Mrs. New-Wep: “Oh, I dare say it’s because 
you take them out of the nest too soon.” 
—London Titbits. 


NOTWITHSTANDING 


“Here, hold my horse a minute, will you?” 

“Sir! I’m a member of Congress!” 

“Never mind. You look honest. I'll take a 
chance.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





ACCOMMODATING 


VENDER OF MouseE-TrapPs: “I have a wonderful 
mouse-trap here, madam; it’s 6 
Lapy (irritably) : “Don’t want it. Haven’t any 
mice in the house.” 
VENDER OF MouseE-TrAPs: “I can also supply you 
with mice, madam, on most reasonable terms!” 
London Titbits. 





“LEST WE FORGET” 


(With apologies to Mr. Rudyard Kipling who 
wrote in the same mete. of matters no meatier.) 


Meat of our fathers, good of old— 

Meat of a wide-spread appetite 
That from the very start took hold 

And held on, to our taste’s delight— 
Meat of our fathers, stand by us yet, 
Lest we forget; lest we forget. 

a7 

If dazed by muck-rake exposés, 

Strange tales that have not thee in awe, 
We fall into hysteric ways 

And rave about an outraged law— 
Meat of our fathers, stand by us yet, 
Lest we forget; lest we forget. 
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The muck-rake meddler goeth hence, 
Commissioners and all depart— 
Then shines thy pristine excellence, 

As we have known it from the start. 
Meat of our fathers, stand by us yet, 
Lest we forget; lest we forget. 


Near-called the rakers fade away 
From paper and from magazine, 
And all the muck of yesterday 
Gives place to matter fresh and clean. 
Meat of our fathers, stand by us yet; 
We'll not forget; we can’t forget. 
—William J. Lampton in Judge. 


ANYTHING TO BE ACCEPTED 


THEATER MANAGER: “I can’t use your play, sir. 
It’s too long for the stage.” 

AMATEUR PLAYWRIGHT: “But I say—aw—look 
here—-aw! Can’t you lengthen the stage, you 
know?”—London Titbits. 








NARROW ESCAPE 


“T hear,” said Hi Tragedy, “that while you were 
playing in one of the country towns a fire broke 
out in the theater.” 

“Yes,” replied Low Comedy; “and there might 
have been a horrible panic but for one thing.” 

“What was that?” 

“There weren’t enough people in the audience 
to create one.”—London Titbits. 


ONE SATISFACTION 


“Was that little inclosure you sent the editor 
used ?” 

“Part of %.” 

“Part of it?” 

“Yes, the stamp.”—London Titbits. 
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GOOD FOR TRADE 


THE CUSTOMER: “This headache cure you sold me 
yesterday brought on a bad attack of indigestion.” 

THE DRUGGIST: ‘“‘ Let me recommends kinmen’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets.”—Brooklyn Life. 















The Electric Life 





The scene of the following jeu d’esprit, by the eminent. French poet and novelist, Jean 


Rameau, is evidently laid in France. 


That was a mistake of the author’s. 


The scene should have 


been laid in New York. The conditions are already ripe here and the name of the hero—To— 
is already figuring in this city as that of a Chinese missionary. 


I 
One morning a child came into the world. 
“How shall we call it?” asked the father. 
“To,” answered the mother. 
“That’s it! To; a short name. 
no time pronouncing it.” 
And the child was named To. 


We will lose 


II 


On the day after his birth To was put in an 
apparatus for maturing babies. 

It was a recent invention—an apparatus which 
in seven months made a child seven years old 
physically and intellectually. This was a saving 
of over six years. 

III 


“My son,” said To’s father at the conclusion of 
the seventh month, “the time has now arrived for 
you to study and to go through the apprentice- 
ship of life. Study and learn! Remember that 
time is money, and that the future belongs to the 
man who will utilize every minute of his exist- 
ence. Go, my son, I will pet you to-morrow, if 
my rheumatism prevents me from going to the 
Bourse.” 

IV 

And To studied and learned frantically, de- 
vouring books and tomes, eating only condensed 
foods in order not to lose any time at his meals, 
and using the squinting method, according to 
the system of a celebrated physician, so as to 
be able to read two works at the same time. 

At the age of twenty-five To was already the 
most active mar. of the century. 


Vv 


One day, while he was dictating five telegraphic 
messages simultaneously—excuse me, shade of 
Czsar!—while with his right hand he was turn- 
ing over the pages of an almanac, and with his 
left those of an atlas; while with one ear he was 
listening per telephone to a speech delivered in 
the Senate, and with the other to the song of a 
nightingale, To noticed with his left eye a charm- 
ing young lady pass along the street. 

By Heaven! : 


She was beautiful! etc., etc. 

He quickly made inquiries, found her address, 
presented himself, and was admitted to pay his 
court. 

VI 


Oh, how their hearts went pit-a-pat! 
“My name is To. And yours, mademoiselle?” 
“ar 
“I have a million. And you, mademoiselle?” 
“A million and a half.” 
“Good; I love you. And you, mademoiselle?” 
“T love you, too.” 
And as soon as said they were married. 
Hop! 

VII 
They were happy. 


They had few children. 

Only a twin. 

And To came to amass a fabulous fortune. 

And so did Zi. 

To founded on an average per day one bank 
in Paris, Berlin, Constantinople, or Santa-Fé-de- 
Bogota. 

He had also, on an average, one bankruptcy a 
day. 

Colossal riches. 


No time! 


VIII 


He dug canals; discovered mines; filled up 
again isthmuses that had been cut through; re- 
lighted extinct volcanoes, and amazed his con- 
temporaries with his exploits. 

One day, while he was occupied in transform- 
ing Etna into a vast furnace that was to heat 
all Sicily by means of subterranean conduits radi- 
ating from the volcano, he received word by 
telegram of the death of his father. 

To was a worthy gentleman. 

“I will mourn for you,’ he said in a voice 
filled with emotion, “when I shall have leisure in 
my old age.” 

And he inscribed in his account book: 
Papa, Debtor: Tears and eternal regrets.” 


“To 


IX 


Coming home suddenly one day, he found a 
man in his wife’s boudoir. 


Concluded on second page following. 
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‘‘THE APOSTLE OF SOCIAL DISCONTENT ”’ 


None of the “ social discontent,” however, is apparent in this picture of Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst and his wife and boy. Mr. Hearst’s gubernatorial can idacy has precipitatei what is 
called a “ great crisis’ in the Democratici party of New York State. 





